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Preface 


The  "source  book,"  or  "readings  book,"  as  it  is  currently  called, 
has  become  an  established  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  collegi- 
ate education.  The  study  of  original  source  materials  is,  of  course, 
as  old  as  education  itself.  But  somewhere  along  the  democrati- 
zation route  emphasis  moved  away  from  extensive  reliance  upon 
source  materials  in  favor  of  the  much-maligned,  and  sometimes 
deservedly  so,  "textbook."  The  textbook's  obvious  advantage  of 
"balance,"  consistency  in  point  of  view  and  level  of  difRcult\% 
and  ready  orientation  to  the  real  or  assumed  special  needs  of 
special  categories  of  students,  has  not  been  without  its  conse- 
quent deficiencies.  Textbook  writing  is  notoriously  unimagina- 
tive, pedestrian,  and  sometimes  simply  "bad."  Profound  and 
comprehensive  ideas,  it  is  often  said,  are  sometimes  oversimpli- 
fied and,  what  is  even  worse,  ideas  unpalatable  to  the  textbook 
writer  have  not  infrequently  been  presented  as  straw  men,  read- 
ily demolished  by  the  "huff  and  puff"  of  the  most  mediocre 
sort.  Textbooks  are  sometimes  written  in  such  an  unchalleng- 
ing  manner  that,  for  the  more  advanced  students  at  least,  they 
constitute  little  intellectual  adventure.  Many  teachers  have  re- 
solved the  textbook  vs.  source  materials  dilemma  by  trying  both 
—the  textbook  for  ease  of  comprehension,  organization  of  the 
materials,  and  the  presentation  of  a  sustained  point  of  view,  and 
assigned  library  readings  to  acquaint  the  student  with  original 
contributions  of  noteworthy  people,  for  amplification  of  certain 
materials,  concreteness,  sharpening  of  controversial  issues,  and 
sometimes  as  interest  stimulators. 

But  the  mechanics  have  not  always  worked  out  so  well. 
The  most  serious  current  difficulty  centers  around  the  abysmal 
inadequacy  of  library  facilities.  Elementary  courses  in  sociology, 
even  in  the  smaller  schools,  tend  to  run  in  the  hundreds,  and 
in  the   larger   institutions   in   the   thousands.   Libraries   possess 
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neither  the  necessary  duplicate  copies  nor  the  reading  room 
space  to  accommodate  these  large  numbers,  all  seeking  the  same 
fifteen  pages  on  the  same  day!  A  number  of  readings  books  are 
on  the  market,  but  the  cost  of  the  conventional  text  plus  one 
of  these  readings  books  constitutes  a  book  expenditure  for  a 
single  course  which  often  exceeds  the  cost  conventions  to  which 
teachers  and  students  have  been  accustomed. 

It  has  occurred  to  us,  then,  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  mod- 
estly priced  book  of  readings  which  would  supplement  any  of 
the  currently  used  textbooks  and  still  hold  total  course  cost  to 
a  reasonable  level.  We  doubt  that  many  students  would  seri- 
ously object  to  a  small  expenditure  for  over  300  pages  of  "outside 
reading"  which  will  save  them  countless  hours  of  waiting  in  line 
and  "fighting  the  library  bureaucracy"  for  materials  on  "closed 
reserve." 

In  the  selection  of  the  readings  to  be  included  in  this  book 
we  have  utilized  certain  criteria.  Obviously  every  reading  does 
not  meet  every  criterion,  but  in  order  to  be  included  each  had 
to  meet  a  number  of  them  and  violate  few. 

( 1 )  Classics.  We  sought  a  fair  representation  of  classics- 
excerpts  from  a  number  of  the  books  which  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  constitute  the  historical  foundations  of 
the  discipline,  such  as  The  Grammar  of  Science  or  Folk- 
ways. The  intention  here  is  not  to  exhaust  but  rather  to  illus- 
trate the  category. 

(2)  Readability.  However  important  the  work  or  profound 
the  idea  or  influential  the  man,  there  seems  little  merit  in 
assigning  readings  which  experience  has  demonstrated  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  the  occasional  exceptional  stu- 
dent. While  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  underestimate  the 
capacities  of  today's  collegians,  there  seems  little  point  to 
being  unrealistic  about  the  competency  level  of  the  ma- 
jority. We  have  included,  however,  readings  which  are  dif- 
ficult—in a  few  cases  possibly  "beyond"  the  comprehension 
of  the  larger  bulk  of  the  freshman  population.  But  "a  man's 
reach  should  exceed  his  grasp"  and  the  effort  of  the  suc- 
cessful will,  we  hope,  be  rewarded. 

(3)  Interest.  Other  things  being  anywhere  near  equal,  we 
have  chosen  readings  which  experience  has  indicated  are 
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interesting  to  students.  If  students  are  to  continue  beyond 
the  elementary  course,  or  possibly  to  become  professional 
sociologists,  their  interest  needs  to  be  quickened  by  first 
hand  knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  the  more  exciting  things 
which  professionals  in  the  field  have  brought  forth— either 
via  empirical  research  or  via  imaginative  construction. 

(4)  Variety.  We  have  tried  to  present  not  only  a  variety 
of  topics  but  also  a  variety  of  forms  of  sociological  thought 
and  even  a  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  readings  have 
been  selected.  Thus,  we  have  sampled  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion and  unpublished  manuscripts  as  well  as  the  traditional 
articles  and  books. 

(5)  Balance.  Although  the  more  doctrinaire  would  some- 
times prefer  it  otherwise,  simple  honesty  requires  that  the 
student  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  rather 
marked  differences  in  the  points  of  view  and  professional 
efforts  of  comparably  ranking  sociologists.  We  have  tried 
to  concretize  this  in  the  selections  presented. 

(6)  Empirical  Research.  At  least  five  selections  are  formally 
designed  research  studies  presented  in  the  familiar  terms  of 
"hypothesis,  design,  findings,"  and  so  on.  Tabular  data  are 
reproduced  in  tofo  in  three  cases.  This  should  enable  more 
careful,  critical  presentation  of  actual  studies  and  of  our 
current  procedures. 

In  assessing  the  merits  of  the  individual  selections,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  an  element  of  arbitrariness  was  used.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  we  find  a  contemporary  statement  of  the  concept 
mores  more  readable  than  Sumner's.  Shall  we  use  the  classic  or 
the  more  efficient  statement?  Either  could  be  justified.  In  some 
instances  we  chose  the  classic,  even  if  a  more  readable  para- 
phrasing were  available.  But  by  no  means  always. 

The  organization  of  a  book  of  readings  presents  problems 
even  more  knotty  than  does  the  conventional  textbook.  Our  final 
decision  was  to  present  a  minimum  of  organization,  presenting 
the  sources  in  the  three  conventional  categories  of  "culture," 
"personality,"  and  "society"  with  an  added  orientation  section. 
This  should  make  the  readings  book  about  equally  adaptable 
to  any  existing  textbook  and  allow  the  teacher  maximum  choice 
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in  collating  readings  and  textbook.  The  book  has  been  delib- 
erately planned  so  that  the  teacher  may  use  his  individuality 
and  his  own  thinking  in  presenting  the  material  to  best  advan- 
tage. A  given  reading— something  on  "national  character"  for 
instance— may  with  almost  equal  logic  be  integrated  into  a  unit 
on  culture  or  personality  or  society.  It  is  doubtful  whether  teach- 
ers would  use  all  of  the  readings  and  even  more  doubtful  that 
any  one  would  use  them  in  the  order  in  which  someone  else 
may  have  assembled  them. 

There  has  been  a  certain  logic  in  our  process  of  excerpting. 
Some  readings  are  shorter  than  has  been  conventional  in  the  larger 
books  of  readings.  In  the  interest  of  presenting  more  readings 
and  introducing  more  authors  and  works,  many  of  the  readings 
have  been  considerably  shortened,  with  apparently  little  or  no 
loss  in  their  functionality  to  the  beginning  student.  Moreover, 
interest  for  this  level,  we  have  found,  can  be  kept  somewhat 
higher  by  eliminating  some  of  the  abstract,  professional  level 
obiter  dicta  which  frequently  are  included  in  source  materials. 

Finally,  we  have  written  introductions  to  each  section  and 
also  to  each  reading,  which  are  designed  to  accomplish  various 
purposes— to  orient  the  student  to  the  purpose  of  the  reading  or 
to  the  historical  period  from  which  it  came  or  to  some  special 
aspect  of  the  author's  point  of  view,  accomplishments,  or  place 
in  the  emergence  of  the  profession.  Sometimes  questions  are 
asked  which  are  intended  to  focus  the  student's  attention. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  a  "Who's  Who"  of 
sociological  worthies.  It  will  be  noted,  for  example,  that  some 
preeminent  sociologists  are  not  represented  at  all.  Other  rela- 
tively obscure  ones  are  included.  Since  this  is  not  a  history  of 
sociological  thinking  nor  oriented  to  a  course  designed  to  train 
professionals,  no  such  obligation  would  appear  necessary.  There 
is,  nonetheless,  a  wide  variety  of  contributors,  sources,  and  se- 
lections, which  we  hope  will  prove  useful  and  efficient  as  an  aid 
to  the  classroom  teaching  of  elementary  sociology. 

JFC 
PBH 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Part  One 
TRADITIONS  AND  ISSUES 


Sociology,  like  all  fields  of  knowledge,  has  a  history  as 
well  as  a  present  status  among  the  family  of  disciplines. 
Sociology  emerged  out  of  philosophy  in  its  theoretical 
aspects  and  out  of  humanitarianism  in  its  practical  ac- 
cent. Its  philosophical  origins  were  marked  by  two  nota- 
ble "breakthroughs,"  both  well  over  a  half-century  ago. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  other  pioneers  but  only 
these  two  will  be  introduced  here— Herbert  Spencer 
(1820-1903)  and  Karl  Pearson  (1857-1936). 

While  Spencer's  contributions  were  several,  one  for 
which  we  are  certainly  indebted  is  his  delineation  of 
a  domain  for  social  science.^  He  separated  the  universe 
into  three  categories,  each  of  which  constituted  "a  place 
in  the  sun"  for  various  scientific  fields  and,  theoretically 
at  least,  marked  ofiF  some  defensible  limits  among  them. 
The  "inorganic"  refers,  as  the  term  implies,  to  the  world 
of  non-living  things  such  as  the  planetary  system,  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  processes  through  which 
these  are  ever  becoming.  The  "organic"  refers,  of  course, 
to  so-called  living  things— the  flora  and  fauna  which 
comprise  the  domain  of  the  biological  sciences.  Then, 
said  Spencer,  there  is  over  and  beyond  these  a  "super- 
organic"  domain  (distinctly  not  swpernatural)  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  the  products  of  man's  existence 
—of  his  language  systems,  his  art,  his  institutions,  in 
short,  what  we  now  customarily  call  "culture."  It  may 
be  that  the  choice  of  the  term  super-organic  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  because  of  its  easy  confusion  with 
superna^wrflZ  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  understood 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  he  was  anticipated  by  August  Comte 
somewhat  earUer. 
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as  something  mystical  or  ultimate  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

People  sophisticated  in  the  sciences  in  our  time 
would  be  quick  to  question  the  divisibility  of  the  uni- 
verse into  the  three  neat  categories  of  the  Spencerian 
system.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  current  concern 
with  the  eJBFect  of  atomic  radiation  upon  the  germ  plasm. 
This  involves  all  three  universes— the  inorganic,  organic, 
and  super-organic.  The  use  of  atomic  fission  is  super- 
organic,  a  human  invention  which  utilizes  inorganic  mat- 
ter, and  has  certain  known  and  probably  numerous  un- 
known implications  for  the  organic  universe.  Likewise, 
modern  scientists  are  much  less  sure  than  Spencer  that 
any  line  can  be  drawn  between  living  and  non-living 
matter.  But  these  modern  sophistications  aside,  a  very 
real  breakthrough  must  be  credited  to  Spencer  for  hav- 
ing established  a  domain  of  academic  inquiry,  called 
the  super-organic,  and  for  having  placed  it  in  an  essen- 
tially scientific  framework  along  with  the  more  tradi- 
tional scientific  disciplines. 

Spencer  was  much  less  naive  than  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries about  the  difficulties  involved  in  objectify- 
ing culture  and  human  behavior  so  that  we  might  truly 
achieve  the  intentions  implied  in  the  term  social  science. 
The  selection  on  page  8,  written  in  1873,  has  a  mod- 
ern as  well  as  an  archaic  ring.  Every  text  dealing  with 
the  methodology  and  research  techniques  of  the  social 
sciences  cautions  the  student  about  the  hazards  imped- 
ing the  achievement  of  objectivity.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
a  number  of  inventions  to  reduce  the  grossness  of  some 
of  the  hazards,  but  they  have  by  no  means  been  elimi- 
nated, and  the  more  truly  sophisticated  sociologists  know 
this  full  well. 

One  of  the  specialties  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
has  come  to  be  called  the  "philosophy  of  science."  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  much  a  branch  of  philosophy  as  it  is  an 
application  of  philosophical  concepts.  It  raises  such 
questions  as:  What  is  science?  How  is  scientific  truth 
arrived  at?  And  what  are  the  limits  within  which  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  truth?  Spencer,  as  well  as  many  other 
early  thinkers,  touched  upon  problems  of  this  sort,  but 
one  of  the  most  articulate,  clear  and  influential  men  was 
Karl  Pearson,  whose  Grammar  of  Science  has  become 
almost  a  catechism  of  scientific  sociology.  The  readings 
on  pages  15  and  18,  taken  from  the  Grammar  of  Science 
(First  Edition,  1892),  are  illustrative  not  only  of  mod- 
ern dependence  upon  Pearsonian  thinking  but  also  of 
the  unusual  clarity  of  expression  of  a  man  who  did  not 
substitute  obfuscation  for  profundity. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  the  sociological  tradition 
than  its  scientific  pretensions  and  achievements.  From 
the  beginning  there  have  been  at  least  three  discernible 
groups  of  sceptics  and  critics.  One  group  have  denied, 
and  still  deny,  that  there  can  really  be  a  science  of  the 
super-organic  in  any  significant  way  resembling  sciences 
in  the  older  and  stricter  sense.  A  second  group  do  not 
deny  that  there  can  at  some  remote  time  be  such  an 
achievement,  but  they  feel  that  the  problems  of  im- 
plementing scientific  ambitions  effectively  are  so  great, 
the  obstacles  so  vast,  that  to  speak  of  social  science  glibly 
and  optimistically  for  our  time  borders  on  pretension. 
Our  naivete  tends  to  make  us  too  content,  they  say,  with 
little  important  achievement  and  at  the  same  time  too 
complacent  about  the  vast  distance  we  have  to  go  be- 
fore there  can  be  any  important  science  of  human 
behavior.  Further,  there  is  a  third  group  who  feel  that 
a  science  of  human  and  social  behavior  is  possible  and 
in  considerable  measure  already  achieved,  but  they  are 
reluctant  to  limit  sociological  research  and  thinking  to 
this  kind  of  effort.  They  are  mindful  of  the  long  and 
profound  dependence  of  sociologists  upon  the  human- 
ities tradition:  history,  philosophy,  linguistics.  While 
acknowledging  that  sociology  can  be  a  science  and 
should  aspire  to  being  better  science,  they  lament  the 
tendency  to  slough  off  the  works  of  many  men,  both 
past  and  present,  who  do  not  choose  to  operate  within 
a  strict  scientific  set  of  criteria  for  their  own  research 
efforts.  Robert  Bierstedt  (page  32)  is  one  of  these.  His 
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almost  poignant  plea  for  preserving  and  using  the  tradi- 
tion of  humane  letters  is  included  here  as  a  particularly 
literate  and  responsible  statement  of  the  case.  Through- 
out this  book  eflForts  to  secure  what  are  called  "insights" 
into  some  aspect  of  human  nature  or  society  will  intro- 
duce the  student  to  a  considerable  sample  of  this  kind 
of  sociological  endeavor. 

The  more  recent  history  and  condition  of  sociology 
is  discussed  (page  43)  in  the  excerpt  from  Roscoe  and 
Gisela  Hinkle's  The  Development  of  Modern  Sociology, 
written  in  1954.  This  reading  is  the  concluding  section 
of  their  little  book,  in  which  they  have  with  remarkable 
clarity  condensed  and  interpreted  a  vast  amount  of 
historical  research  and  writing. 

Naive  readers  have  sometimes  concluded  that  the 
inability  of  sociologists  completely  to  agree  among  them- 
selves concerning  many  questions  of  theory  and  research 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  content  of 
the  discipline.  Actually,  no  discipline  is  without  disagree- 
ments among  its  professional  practitioners.  Nor  should 
it  be.  Progress  can  evolve  only  from  innovation,  and 
innovation  can  be  generated  only  out  of  doubt,  disagree- 
ment, or  some  other  indication  that  someone  sees  some- 
thing diflFerently  from  the  way  in  which  someone  else 
does.  Thus,  the  view  is  respectfully  ofiFered  that  the 
sophisticated  student  of  sociology  should  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  professional  disagreements  among  the 
practitioners  of  the  art  and  science  which  goes  by  that 
name.  Moreover,  it  is  also  urged  that  competency,  even 
for  the  comparative  beginner,  should  emerge  out  of  an 
appreciation  and  as  thorough  knowledge  as  possible  of 
diJBFerent  ways  of  seeing  the  sociological  universe.  A  too 
rigid,  premature,  and  too  glib  consistency  is,  indeed, 
"the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 


Herbert  Spencer 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  propagandists  of  social 
science  in  general,  as  well  as  sociologists  in  particular, 
have  tended,  in  our  opinion,  to  minimize  the  seriousness 
and  pervasiveness  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  true  science  of  human  behavior.  While  we 
would  surely  not  contend  that  the  difficulties  are  insur- 
mountable, we  do  insist  that  they  should  be  taken  very 
seriously.  It  is  interesting  that  Herbert  Spencer,  not  far 
from  a  century  ago,  addressed  himself  to  the  same  ques- 
tion to  which  careful  philosophers  of  social  science  still 
find  it  necessary  to  direct  themselves.  Spencers  The 
Study  of  Sociology,  from  which  this  reading  was  taken, 
is  much  less  widely  quoted  and  discussed  than  some 
of  his  other  works,  but  it  does  contain  some  challenging 
ideas,  presented  with  clarity.  Perhaps  it  is  important, 
too,  that  these  passages  serve  as  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  both  the  ubiquity  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  scientific  achievement  in  sociology.  The  first 
part  discusses  the  subject  in  more  general  terms,  the 
other  two  single  out  for  treatment  two  special  categories 
of  bias— those  stemming  from  the  student's  class  position 
and  those,  oddly  enough,  stemming  from  education  itself. 
Those  people  who  rely  simply  upon  "education"  as  an 
antidote  to  prejudice  may  be  a  little  startled  to  discover 
that  almost  100  years  ago,  and  no  less  so  today,  educa- 
tion itself  can  constitute  a  type  of  bias.  Spencer  is,  of 
course,  using  education  here  in  an  inclusive  sense.  His 
treatment  of  the  "two  religions"  is  probably  as  accurate 
for  the  present  as  it  was  for  his  time,  and  certainly  it  is 
a  provocative  as  well  as  original  discussion. 

*  From  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Study  of  Sociology  ( New  York,  D.  Apple- 
on  and  Company,   1873),  pp.  65-67,  219-220,   161-164. 
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DIFFICULTIES   OF   THE    SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

From  the  intrinsic  natures  of  its  facts,  from  our  own  natures  as 
observers  of  its  facts,  and  from  the  pecuHar  relation  in  which 
we  stand  towards  the  facts  to  be  observed,  there  arise  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  Sociology  greater  than  those  in  the  way 
of  any  other  science. 

The  phenomena  to  be  generalized  are  not  of  a  directly- 
perceptible  kind— cannot  be  noted  by  telescope  and  clock,  like 
those  of  Astronomy;  cannot  be  measured  by  dynamometer  and 
thermometer,  like  those  of  Physics;  cannot  be  elucidated  by 
scales  and  test-papers,  like  those  of  Chemistry;  are  not  to  be  got 
at  by  scalpel  and  microscope,  like  the  less  obvious  biological 
phenomena;  nor  are  to  be  recognized  by  introspection,  like  the 
phenomena  Psychology  deals  with.  They  have  severally  to  be 
established  by  putting  together  many  details,  no  one  of  which 
is  simple,  and  which  are  dispersed,  both  in  Space  and  Time,  in 
ways  that  make  them  diflBcult  of  access.  Hence  the  reason  why 
even  cardinal  truths  in  Sociology,  such  as  the  division  of  labour, 
remain  long  unrecognized.  That  in  advanced  societies  men  fol- 
low difiFerent  occupations,  was  indeed  a  generalization  easy  to 
make;  but  that  this  form  of  social  arrangement  had  neither  been 
specially  created,  nor  enacted  by  a  king,  but  had  grown  up 
without  forethought  of  any  one,  was  a  conclusion  which  could 
be  reached  only  after  many  transactions  of  many  kinds  between 
men  had  been  noted,  remembered,  and  accounted  for,  and  only 
after  comparisons  had  been  made  between  these  transactions 
and  those  taking  place  between  men  in  simpler  societies  and 
in  earlier  times.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  data  for 
the  inference  that  labour  becomes  specialized,  are  far  more 
accessible  than  the  data  for  most  other  sociological  inferences, 
it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  advance  of  Sociology  is  hindered 
by  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter. 

The  characters  of  men  as  observers,  add  to  this  first  dif- 
ficulty a  second  that  is  perhaps  equally  great.  Necessarily  men 
take  with  them  into  sociological  inquiries,  the  modes  of  ob- 
servation and  reasoning  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  other  inquiries— those  of  them,  at  least,  who  make  any  in- 
quiries worthy  to  be  so  called.  Passing  over  the  great  majority 
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of  the  educated,  and  limiting  ourselves  to  the  very  few  who 
consciously  collect  data,  compare  them,  and  deliberately  draw 
conclusions;  we  may  see  that  even  these  have  to  struggle  with 
the  difiBculty  that  the  habits  of  thought  generated  by  converse 
with  relatively-simple  phenomena,  partially  unfit  them  for  con- 
verse with  these  highly-complex  phenomena.  Faculty  of  every 
kind  tends  always  to  adjust  itself  to  its  work.  Special  adjustment 
to  one  kind  of  work  involves  more  or  less  non-adjustment  to 
other  kinds.  And  hence,  intellects  disciplined  in  dealing  with 
less-involved  classes  of  facts,  cannot  successfully  deal  with  this 
most-involved  class  of  facts  without  partially  unlearning  the 
methods  they  have  learnt.  From  the  emotional  nature,  too,  there 
arise  great  obstacles.  Scarcely  any  one  can  contemplate  social 
arrangements  and  actions  with  the  unconcern  felt  when  con- 
templating arrangements  and  actions  of  other  kinds.  For  correct 
observation  and  correct  drawing  of  inferences,  there  needs  the 
calmness  that  is  ready  to  recognize  or  to  infer  one  truth  as  readily 
as  another.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  thus  to  deal  with  the 
truths  of  Sociology.  In  the  search  for  them,  each  is  moved  by 
feelings,  more  or  less  strong,  which  make  him  eager  to  find  this 
evidence,  oblivious  of  that  which  is  at  variance  with  it,  reluctant 
to  draw  any  conclusion  but  that  already  drawn.  And  though 
perhaps  one  in  ten  among  those  who  think,  is  conscious  that 
his  judgment  is  being  warped  by  prejudice,  yet  even  in  him 
the  warp  is  not  adequately  allowed  for.  Doubtless  in  nearly 
every  field  of  inquiry  emotion  is  a  perturbing  intruder:  mostly 
there  is  some  preconception,  and  some  amour  propre  that  resists 
disproof  of  it.  But  a  peculiarity  of  Sociology  is,  that  the  emotions 
with  which  its  facts  and  conclusions  are  regarded,  have  unusual 
strength.  The  personal  interests  are  directly  affected;  or  there  is 
gratification  or  offence  to  sentiments  that  have  grown  out  of 
them;  or  else  other  sentiments  which  have  relation  to  the  existing 
form  of  society,  are  excited,  agreeably  or  disagreeably. 

And  here  we  are  introduced  to  the  third  kind  of  difficulty 
—that  caused  by  the  position  occupied,  in  respect  to  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  generalized.  In  no  other  case  has  the  inquirer  to 
investigate  the  properties  of  an  aggregate  in  which  he  is  himself 
included.  His  relation  towards  the  facts  he  here  studies,  we  may 
figure  to  ourselves  by  comparing  it  to  the  relation  between  a 
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single  cell  forming  part  of  a  living  body,  and  the  facts  which 
that  living  body  presents  as  a  whole.  Speaking  generally,  the 
citizen's  life  is  made  possible  only  by  due  performance  of  his 
function  in  the  place  he  fills;  and  he  cannot  wholly  free  himself 
from  the  beliefs  and  sentiments  generated  by  the  vital  con- 
nexions hence  arising  between  himself  and  his  society.  Here, 
then,  is  a  difficulty  to  which  no  other  science  presents  anything 
analogous.  To  cut  himself  off  in  thought  from  all  his  relationships 
of  race,  and  country,  and  citizenship— to  get  rid  of  all  those 
interests,  prejudices,  likings,  superstitions,  generated  in  him  by 
the  life  of  his  own  society  and  his  own  time— to  look  on  all  the 
changes  societies  have  undergone  and  are  undergoing,  without 
reference  to  nationality,  or  creed,  or  personal  welfare;  is  what 
the  average  man  cannot  do  at  all,  and  what  the  exceptional 
man  can  do  very  imperfectly. 


THE   CLASS   BIAS 

Many  years  ago  a  solicitor  sitting  by  me  at  dinner,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  injury  which  the  then  lately-established  County 
Courts,  were  doing  his  profession.  He  enlarged  on  the  topic  in 
a  way  implying  that  he  expected  me  to  agree  with  him  in  there- 
fore condemning  them.  So  incapable  was  he  of  going  beyond 
the  professional  point  of  view,  that  what  he  regarded  as  a 
grievance  he  thought  I  also  ought  to  regard  as  a  grievance: 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  more  economical  administration  of 
justice  of  which  his  lamentation  gave  me  proof,  was  to  me,  not 
being  a  lawyer,  matter  for  rejoicing. 

The  bias  thus  exemplified  is  a  bias  by  which  nearly  all  have 
their  opinions  warped.  Naval  officers  disclose  their  unhesitating 
belief  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  because  the  cry  for  more 
fighting  ships  and  more  sailors  has  not  been  met  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. The  debates  on  the  purchase-system  proved  how  strong 
was  the  conviction  of  military  men  that  our  national  safety 
depended  on  the  maintenance  of  an  army-organization  like  that 
in  which  they  were  brought  up,  and  had  attained  their  respective 
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ranks.  Clerical  opposition  to  the  Corn-Laws  showed  how  com- 
pletely that  view  which  Christian  ministers  might  have  been 
expected  to  take,  was  shut  out  by  a  view  more  congruous  with 
their  interests  and  alliances.  In  all  classes  and  sub-classes  it  is 
the  same.  Hear  the  murmurs  uttered  when,  because  of  t?ie 
Queen's  absence,  there  is  less  expenditure  in  entertainments  and 
the  so-called  gaieties  of  the  season,  and  you  perceive  that  London 
traders  think  the  nation  suffers  if  the  consumption  of  super- 
fluities is  checked.  Study  the  pending  controversy  about  co- 
operative stores  versus  retail  shops,  and  you  find  the  shop- 
keeping  mind  possessed  by  the  idea  that  Society  commits  a  wrong 
if  it  deserts  shops  and  goes  to  stores— is  quite  unconscious  that 
the  present  distributing  system  rightly  exists  only  as  a  means 
of  economically  and  conveniently  supplying  consumers,  and 
must  yield  to  another  system  if  that  should  prove  more  eco- 
nomical and  convenient.  Similarly  with  other  trading  bodies, 
general  and  special— similarly  with  the  merchants  who  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws;  similarly  with  the  Coventry 
weavers,  who  like  free-trade  in  all  things  save  ribbons. 

The  class-bias,  like  the  bias  of  patriotism,  is  a  reflex  egoism; 
and  like  it  has  its  uses  and  abuses.  As  the  strong  attachments 
citizens  feel  for  their  nation  cause  that  enthusiastic  cooperation 
by  which  its  integrity  is  maintained  in  presence  of  other  nations, 
severally  tending  to  spread  and  subjugate  their  neighbours;  so 
the  esprit  de  corps  more  or  less  manifest  in  each  specialized 
part  of  the  body  politic,  prompts  measures  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  part  in  opposition  to  other  parts,  all  somewhat 
antagonistic. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  BIAS 

It  would  clear  up  our  ideas  about  many  things,  if  we  distinctly 
recognized  the  truth  that  we  have  two  religions.  Primitive  hu- 
manity has  but  one.  The  humanity  of  the  remote  future  will 
have  but  one.  The  two  are  opposed;  and  we  who  live  midway 
in  the  course  of  civilization  have  to  believe  in  both. 
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These  two  religions  are  adapted  to  two  conflicting  sets  of 
social  requirements.  The  one  set  is  supreme  at  the  beginning; 
the  other  set  will  be  supreme  at  the  end;  and  a  compromise 
has  to  be  maintained  between  them  during  the  progress  from 
beginning  to  end.  On  the  one  hand,  there  must  be  social  self- 
preservation  in  face  of  external  enemies.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  must  be  co-operation  among  fellow-citizens,  which  can 
exist  only  in  proportion  as  fair  dealing  of  man  with  man  creates 
mutual  trust.  Unless  the  one  necessity  is  met,  the  society  disap- 
pears by  extinction,  or  by  absorption  ifito  some  conquering 
society.  Unless  the  other  necessity  is  met,  there  cannot  be  that 
division  of  labour,  exchange  of  services,  consequent  industrial 
progress  and  increase  of  numbers,  by  which  a  society  is  made 
strong  enough  to  survive.  In  adjustment  to  these  two  conflicting 
requirements,  there  grow  up  two  conflicting  codes  of  duty; 
which  severally  acquire  supernatural  sanctions.  And  thus  we 
get  the  two  coexisting  religions— the  religion  of  enmity  and  the 
religion  of  amity. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  these  are  both  called  religions. 
Here  I  am  not  speaking  of  names;  I  am  speaking  simply  of 
things.  Nowadays,  men  do  not  pay  the  same  verbal  homage  to 
the  code  which  enmity  dictates  that  they  do  to  the  code  which 
amity  dictates— the  last  occupies  the  place  of  honour.  But  the 
real  homage  is  paid  in  large  measure,  if  not  in  the  larger  meas- 
ure, to  the  code  dictated  by  enmity.  The  religion  of  enmity 
nearly  all  men  actually  believe.  The  religion  of  amity  most  of 
them  merely  believe  they  believe.  In  some  discussion,  say,  about 
international  affairs,  remind  them  of  certain  precepts  contained 
in  the  creed  they  profess,  and  the  most  you  get  is  a  tepid  assent. 
Now  let  the  conversation  turn  on  the  "tunding"  at  Winchester, 
or  on  the  treatment  of  Indian  mutineers,  or  on  the  Jamaica 
business;  and  you  find  that  while  the  precepts  tepidly  assented 
to  were  but  nominally  believed,  quite  opposite  precepts  are  be- 
lieved undoubtingly  and  defended  with  fervour. 

Curiously  enough,  to  maintain  these  antagonist  religions, 
which  in  our  transitional  state  are  both  requisite,  we  have 
adopted  from  two  different  races  two  different  cults.  From  the 
books  of  the  Jewish  New  Testament  we  take  our  religion  of 
amity.  Greek  and  Latin  epics  and  histories  serve  as  gospels  for 
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our  religion  of  enmity.  In  the  education  of  our  youth  we  devote 
a  small  portion  of  time  to  the  one,  and  a  large  portion  of  time 
to  the  other.  And,  as  though  to  make  the  compromise  efiFectual, 
these  two  cults  are  carried  on  in  the  same  places  by  the  same 
teacher.  At  our  Public  Schools,  as  also  at  many  other  schools, 
the  same  men  are  priests  of  both  religions.  The  nobility  of  self- 
sacrifice,  set  forth  in  Scripture-lessons  and  dwelt  on  in  sermons, 
is  made  conspicuous  every  seventh  day;  while  during  the  other 
six  days,  the  nobility  of  sacrificing  others  is  exhibited  in  glowing 
words.  The  sacred  duty  of  blood-revenge,  which,  as  existing 
savages  show  us,  constitutes  the  religion  of  enmity  in  its  primitive 
form— which,  as  shown  us  in  ancient  literature,  is  enforced  by 
divine  sanction,  or  rather  by  divine  command,  as  well  as  by  the 
opinion  of  men— is  the  duty  which,  during  the  six  days,  is  deeply 
stamped  on  natures  quite  ready  to  receive  it;  and  then  something 
is  done  towards  obliterating  the  stamp,  when,  on  the  seventh  day, 
vengeance  is  interdicted. 

A  priori,  it  might  be  thought  impossible  that  men  should 
continue  through  life  holding  two  doctrines  which  are  mutually 
destructive.  But  their  ability  to  compromise  between  conflicting 
beliefs  is  very  remarkable— remarkable,  at  least,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  put  their  conflicting  beliefs  side  by  side;  not  so  remark- 
able if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  they  do  not  put  them  side 
by  side.  A  late  distinguished  physicist,  whose  science  and  religion 
seemed  to  his  friends  irreconcilable,  retained  both  for  the  reason 
that  he  deliberately  refused  to  compare  the  propositions  of  the 
one  with  those  of  the  other.  To  speak  in  metaphor— when  he 
entered  his  oratory  he  shut  the  door  of  his  laboratory;  and  when 
he  entered  his  laboratory  he  shut  the  door  of  his  oratory.  It  is 
because  they  habitually  do  something  similar,  that  men  li\'e  so 
contentedly  under  this  logically-indefensible  compromise  be- 
tween their  two  creeds.  As  the  intelligent  child,  propounding  to 
his  seniors  puzzling  theological  questions,  and  meeting  many 
rebu£Fs,  e\'entually  ceases  to  think  about  difficulties  of  which  he 
can  get  no  solutions;  so,  a  little  later,  the  contradictions  between 
the  things  taught  to  him  in  school  and  in  church,  at  first  startling 
and  inexplicable,  become  by-and-by  familiar,  and  no  longer 
attract  his  attention.  Thus  while  growing  up  he  acquires,  in 
common  with  all  around  him,  the  habit  of  using  first  one  and 
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then  the  other  of  his  creeds  as  the  occasion  demands;  and  at 
maturity  the  habit  has  become  completely  established.  Now  he 
enlarges  on  the  need  for  maintaining  the  national  honour,  and 
thinks  it  mean  to  arbitrate  about  an  aggression  instead  of  aveng- 
ing it  by  war;  and  now,  calling  his  servants  together,  he  reads 
a  prayer  in  which  he  asks  God  that  our  trespasses  may  be  for- 
given as  we  forgive  trespasses  against  us.  That  which  he  prays 
for  as  a  virtue  on  Sunday,  he  scorns  as  a  vice  on  Monday. 

The  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity,  with  the 
emotions  they  respectively  enlist,  are  important  factors  in  so- 
ciological conclusions;  and  rational  sociological  conclusions  can 
be  produced  only  when  both  sets  of  factors  come  into  play.  We 
have  to  look  at  each  cluster  of  social  facts  as  a  phase  in  a  con- 
tinuous metamorphosis.  We  have  to  look  at  the  conflicting 
religious  beliefs  and  feelings  included  in  this  cluster  of  facts 
as  elements  in  this  phase.  We  have  to  do  more.  We  have  to 
consider  as  transitional,  also,  the  conflicting  religious  beliefs  and 
feelings  in  which  we  are  brought  up,  and  which  distort  our 
views  not  only  of  passing  phenomena  in  our  own  society,  but 
also  of  phenomena  in  other  societies  and  in  other  times;  and 
the  aberrations  they  cause  in  our  inferences  have  to  be  sought 
for  and  rectified.  Of  these  two  religions  taught  us,  we  must 
constantly  remember  that  during  civilization  the  religion  of 
enmity  is  slowly  losing  strength,  [sic!]  while  the  religion  of 
amity  is  slowly  gaining  strength.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
at  each  stage  a  certain  ratio  between  them  has  to  be  maintained. 
We  must  infer  that  the  existing  ratio  is  only  a  temporary  one; 
and  that  the  resulting  bias  to  this  or  that  conviction  respecting 
social  aflFairs  is  temporary.  And  if  we  are  to  reach  those  unbiassed 
convictions  which  form  parts  of  the  Social  Science,  we  can  do 
it  only  by  allowing  for  this  temporary  bias. 

To  see  how  greatly  our  opposite  religions  respectively  per- 
vert sociological  beliefs,  and  how  needful  it  is  that  the  opposite 
perversions  they  cause  should  be  corrected,  we  must  here  con- 
template the  extremes  to  which  men  are  carried,  now  by  the 
one  and  now  by  the  other. 


Karl  Pearson 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  SCIENCE 


Any  way  one  cares  to  look  at  it,  The  Grammar  of  Science 
is  a  unique  hook  in  the  development  of  science  in  gen- 
eral and  social  science  in  particular.  The  two  passages 
selected  serve,  we  think,  to  correct  several  very  general 
misconceptions  of  science  which  are  as  prevalent  in  our 
time  as  they  were  in  Pearsons. 


ESSENTIALS   OF   GOOD   SCIENCE 

I  want  the  reader  to  appreciate  clearly  that  science  justifies  itself 
in  its  methods,  quite  apart  from  any  serviceable  knowledge  it 
may  convey.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  this  purely  educational 
side  of  science  in  the  great  value  of  its  practical  applications. 
We  see  too  often  the  plea  raised  for  science  that  it  is  useful 
knowledge,  while  philology  and  philosophy  are  supposed  to  have 
small  utilitarian  or  commercial  value.  Science,  indeed,  often 
teaches  us  facts  of  primary  importance  for  practical  life;  yet  not 
on  this  account,  but  because  it  leads  us  to  classifications  and 
systems  independent  of  the  indi\'idual  thinker,  to  sequences  and 
laws  admitting  of  no  play-room  for  individual  fancy,  must  we 
rate  the  training  of  science  and  its  social  value  higher  than  those 
of  philology  and  philosophy.  Herein  lies  the  first,  but  of  course 
not  the  sole,  ground  for  the  popularisation  of  science.  That  form 
of  popular  science  ^^'hich  merely  recites  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions, which  merely  communicates  useful  knowledge,  is  from 
this  standpoint  bad  science,  or  no  science  at  all.  Let  me  recom- 

**  From  Karl  Pearson,  Tlie  Grammar  of  Science  (London,  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  1911),  pp.  9-12,  30-31.  By  permission  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
Inc.  and  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.,  London. 
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mend  the  reader  to  apply  this  test  to  every  work  professing  to 
give  a  popular  account  of  any  branch  of  science.  If  any  such 
work  gives  a  description  of  phenomena  that  appeals  to  his  imagi- 
nation rather  than  to  his  reason,  then  it  is  bad  science.  The  first 
aim  of  any  genuine  work  of  science,  however  popular,  ought  to 
be  the  presentation  of  such  a  classification  of  facts  that  the 
reader's  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  acknowledge  a  logical  se- 
quence—a law  which  appeals  to  the  reason  before  it  captivates 
the  imagination.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  that  whenever  we  come 
across  a  conclusion  in  a  scientific  work  which  does  not  flow 
from  the  classification  of  facts,  or  which  is  not  directly  stated 
by  the  author  to  be  an  assumption,  then  we  are  dealing  with 
bad  science.  Good  science  will  always  be  intelligible  to  the 
logically  trained  mind,  if  that  mind  can  read  and  translate  the 
language  in  which  science  is  written.  The  scientific  method  is 
one  and  the  same  in  all  branches,  and  that  method  is  the  method 
of  all  logically  trained  minds.  In  this  respect  the  great  classics 
of  science  are  often  the  most  intelligible  of  books,  and  if  so, 
are  far  better  worth  reading  than  popularisations  of  them  writ- 
ten by  men  with  less  insight  into  scientific  method.  Works  like 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man,  Lyell's  Princi- 
ples of  Geology,  Helmholtz's  Sensations  of  Tone,  or  Galton's 
Natural  Inheritance,  can  be  profitably  read  and  largely  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  not  specially  trained  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  with  which  these  works  deal.^  It  may  need 
some  patience  in  the  interpretation  of  scientific  terms,  in  learning 
the  language  of  science,  but  like  most  cases  in  which  a  new  lan- 
guage has  to  be  learnt,  the  comparison  of  passages  in  which  the 
same  word  or  term  recurs,  will  soon  lead  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  true  meaning.  In  the  matter  of  language  the  descriptive 
natural  sciences  such  as  geology  or  biology  are  more  easily 
accessible  to  the  layman  than  the  exact  sciences  such  as  algebra 
or  mechanics,  where  the  reasoning  process  must  often  be  clothed 
in  mathematical  symbols,  the  right  interpretation  of  which  may 
require  months,  if  not  years,  of  study.  To  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  descriptive  and  exact  sciences  I  propose  to  return 

1  The  list  might  be  easily  increased,  for  example  by  W.  Harvey's 
Anatomical  Dissertation  on  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood,  and  by 
Faraday's  Experimental  Researches. 
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later,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  classification  of  the  sciences. 
I  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose  that  the  mere  perusal 
of  some  standard  scientific  work  will,  in  my  opinion,  produce 
a  scientific  habit  of  mind.  I  only  suggest  that  it  will  give  some 
insight  into  scientific  method  and  some  appreciation  of  its  value. 
Those  who  can  devote  persistently  some  four  or  five  hours  a 
week  to  the  conscientious  study  of  any  one  limited  branch  of 
science  will  achieve  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two  much  more 
than  this.  The  busy  layman  is  not  bound  to  seek  about  for  some 
branch  which  will  give  him  useful  facts  for  his  profession  or 
occupation  in  life.  It  does  not  indeed  matter  for  the  purpose 
we  have  now  in  view  whether  he  seek  to  make  himself  proficient 
in  geology,  or  biology,  or  geometry,  or  mechanics,  or  even  his- 
tory or  folklore,  if  these  be  studied  scientifically.  What  is  neces- 
sary is  the  thorough  knowledge  of  some  small  group  of  facts, 
the  recognition  of  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
formulae  or  laws  which  express  scientifically  their  sequences. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  mind  becomes  imbued  with  the 
scientific  method  and  freed  from  individual  bias  in  the  formation 
of  its  judgments— one  of  the  conditions,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
ideally  good  citizenship.  This  first  claim  of  scientific  training, 
its  education  in  method,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  powerful  claim 
it  has  to  state  support.  I  believe  more  will  be  achieved  by  placing 
instruction  in  pure  science  within  the  reach  of  all  our  citizens, 
than  by  any  number  of  polytechnics  devoting  themselves  to 
technical  education,  which  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of 
manual  instruction. 

The  Scope  of  Science 

The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  that  I  am  laying  stress  upon 
method  at  the  expense  of  material  content.  Now  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  scientific  method,  that  when  once  it  has  become 
a  habit  of  mind,  that  mind  converts  all  facts  whatsoever  into 
science.  The  field  of  science  is  unlimited;  its  material  is  endless, 
every  group  of  natural  phenomena,  every  phase  of  social  life, 
every  stage  of  past  or  present  development  is  material  for  science. 
The  unity  of  all  science  consists  alone  in  its  method,  not  in  its 
material. 
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SCIENCE   AND   THE    IMAGINATION 

.  .  .  All  great  scientists  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  been  great 
artists;  the  man  with  no  imagination  may  collect  facts,  but  he 
cannot  make  great  discoveries.  If  I  were  compelled  to  name 
the  Englishmen  who  during  our  generation  have  had  the  widest 
imaginations  and  exercised  them  most  beneficially,  I  think  I 
should  put  the  novelists  and  poets  on  one  side  and  say  Michael 
Faraday  and  Charles  Darwin.  Now  it  is  very  needful  to  under- 
stand the  exact  part  imagination  plays  in  pure  science.  We  can, 
perhaps,  best  achieve  this  result  by  considering  the  following 
proposition:  Pure  science  has  a  further  strong  claim  upon  us 
on  account  of  the  exercise  it  gives  to  the  imaginative  faculties 
and  the  gratification  it  provides  for  the  aesthetic  judgment.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  terms  "scientific  fact"  and  "scientific  law" 
will  be  considered  in  later  chapters,  but  for  the  present  let  us 
suppose  an  elaborate  classification  of  such  facts  has  been  made, 
and  their  relationships  and  sequences  carefully  traced.  What  is 
the  next  stage  in  the  process  of  scientific  investigation?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  use  of  the  imagination.  The  discovery  of 
some  single  statement,  some  brief  formula  from  which  the  whole 
group  of  facts  is  seen  to  flow,  is  the  work,  not  of  the  mere 
cataloguer,  but  of  the  man  endowed  with  creative  imagination. 
The  single  statement,  the  brief  formula,  the  few  words  of  which 
replace  in  our  minds  a  wide  range  of  relationships  between 
isolated  phenomena,  is  what  we  term  a  scientific  law.  Such  a 
law,  relieving  our  memory  from  the  burden  of  individual  se- 
quences, enables  us,  with  the  minimum  of  intellectual  fatigue, 
to  grasp  a  vast  complexity  of  natural  or  social  phenomena.  The 
discovery  of  law  is  therefore  the  peculiar  function  of  the  creative 
imagination.  But  this  imagination  has  to  be  a  disciplined  one. 
It  has  in  the  first  place  to  appreciate  the  whole  range  of  facts, 
which  require  to  be  resumed  in  a  single  statement;  and  then 
when  the  law  is  reached— often  by  what  seems  solely  the  inspired 
imagination  of  genius— it  must  be  tested  and  criticised  by  its 
discoverer  in  every  conceivable  way,  till  he  is  certain  that  the 
imagination  has  not  played  him  false,  and  that  his  law  is  in 
real  agreement  with  the  whole  group  of  phenomena  which  it 
resumes.  Herein  lies  the  key-note  to  the  scientific  use  of  the 
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imagination.  Hundreds  of  men  have  allowed  their  imagination 
to  solve  the  universe,  but  the  men  who  have  contributed  to  our 
real  understanding  of  natural  phenomena  have  been  those  who 
were  unstinting  in  their  application  of  criticism  to  the  product 
of  their  imaginations.  It  is  such  criticism  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
very  life-blood  of  science.^ 

1  La  critique  est  la  vie  de  la  science,  says  Victor  Cousin. 


Robert  Oppenheimer 

A  SCIENTIST 

REFLECTS  ON  SCIENCE  * 


Robert  Oppenheimer,  by  almost  any  criterion  of  emi- 
nence, is  one  of  the  towering  scientific  minds  of  our  time. 
A  first-rate  scientific  intellect,  in  contrast  to  the  much 
more  numerous  over-specialized  and  myopic  practitioners 
of  science,  strives  to  see  the  forests  as  well  as  to  examine 
the  trees.  Oppenheimer  s  remarks  in  this  reading,  par- 
ticularly when  taken  in  conjunction  with  Pearsons, 
should  add  considerably  to  the  student's  sophistication 
about  science  in  its  broader  contexts. 


The  first  characteristic  of  scientific  knowledge  today— a  trivial  and 
pedestrian  characteristic— is  that  its  growth  can  be  measured. 
When  I  talk  of  "science"  here  I  would  like  to  use  the  word  in 
the  broadest  sense  to  include  all  man's  knowledge  of  his  history 
and  behavior,  his  knowledge,  in  fact,  of  anything  that  can  be 
talked  of  in  an  objective  way  so  that  people  all  over  the  world 
can  understand  it,  know  what  the  scientist  has  done,  reproduce 
it,  and  find  out  if  it  is  true  or  not.  It  is  hard  to  measure  the  growth 
of  science  defined  in  these  terms  in  a  sensible  way  but  it  can  be 
measured  in  fairly  foolish  ways. 

One  way  of  measuring  science,  for  example,  is  to  find  out 
how  many  people  are  engaged  in  it.  I  know  a  young  historian  of 
science  who  has  amused  himself  by  counting  the  scientists  of  the 

*  Excerpt  from  Robert  Oppenheimer,  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge," 
Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  217,  no.  1301  (October,  1958),  pp.  55-58.  The 
article  as  it  appears  in  Harpers  Magazine  is  a  transcript  of  a  talk  given 
by  Dr.  Oppenheimer  before  the  International  Press  Institute  in  April,  1958. 
By  permission  of  the  author. 
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last  two  centuries  and  he  has  found  that  their  number  has,  quite 
accurately,  doubled  about  every  ten  years.  Professor  Purcell  of 
Harvard  put  the  same  conclusion  another  way  the  other  day 
when  he  said,  "Ninety  per  cent  of  all  scientists  are  alive."  This 
gives  some  notion  of  the  changes  involved. 

I  must,  however,  qualify  this  trend  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
cannot  continue,  because  if  it  went  on  for  another  century,  then 
everyone  would  be  a  scientist— there  would  be  nobody  else  left. 
So  a  kind  of  saturation  is  setting  in  and  the  rate  of  science's  growth 
is  slowing  down.  The  second  qualification  is  that  what  might 
be  called  the  "stature"  of  science  is  not  proportional  to  its  volume; 
it  may  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  its  volume  or  some- 
thing like  that.  In  short,  every  scientist  is  not  a  Newton  and 
the  proportion  of  Newtons  among  all  scientists  tends  to  decline 
as  the  number  of  people  involved  gets  bigger. 

Despite  all  qualifications,  though,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  people  in  science  and  the  growth  in 
firm  knowledge— important,  non-trivial  knowledge  of  the  kind 
that  appears  in  learned  journals  and  books— have  been  more  or 
less  parallel;  and  this  growth  will  continue,  although  the  in- 
crease in  it  is  bound  to  taper  oJ0F.  The  result  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing that  is  now  known  was  not  in  any  book  when  most  of  us 
went  to  school;  we  cannot  know  it  unless  we  have  picked  it  up 
since.  This  in  itself  presents  a  problem  of  communication  that 
is  nightmarishly  formidable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  more  encouraging  aspect  of 
this  scientific  knowledge.  As  it  grows,  things,  in  some  ways,  get 
much  simpler.  They  do  not  get  simpler  because  one  discovers 
a  few  fundamental  principles  which  the  man  in  the  street  can 
understand  and  from  which  he  can  derive  everything  else.  But 
we  do  find  an  enormous  amount  of  order.  The  world  is  not 
random  and  whatever  order  it  has  seems  in  large  part  "fit,"  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  for  the  human  intelligence.  The  enormous 
variety  of  facts  yields  to  some  kind  of  arrangement,  simplicity, 
generalization. 

One  great  change  in  this  direction— and  it  has  not  yet,  I 
think,  fully  come  to  public  understanding— is  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  hard  boundaries  which  once  seemed  to  sep- 
arate the  parts  of  the  natural  world  from  each  other  are  now 
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yielding  to  some  kind  of  inquiry.  We  are  beginning  to  see  ways 
across  the  gaps  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  physical 
and  the  mental. 

Let  me  give  just  a  few  illustrations :  . 

•  It  is  probably  not  an  accident,  although  it  is  not  really  understood, 
that  the  age  of  the  earth— some  six  or  seven  billion  years  according 
to  calculation  by  radioactive  techniques— is  very  close  to  the  period 
required  for  the  most  distant  nebulae  to  recede  into  the  furthest 
reaches  of  space.  We  can  picturesquely  define  that  time  by  saying 
that  during  it  things  were  a  lot  closer  together  than  they  are  now  and 
the  state  of  the  material  universe  was  very  different.  Some  years  ago 
the  brilliant  Russian  biochemist  Oparin  suggested  that  when  the  at- 
mosphere had  no  oxygen  in  it,  certain  conditions  could  have  prevailed 
on  earth  under  which  life  could  have  originated  from  inorganic  mat- 
ter. There  has  since  been  confirmation  in  Urey's  laboratory  and  this 
hypothesis  turns  out  to  be  true.  Although  mermaids  and  heroes  do 
not  walk  out  of  the  test  tube,  we  do  see  that  quite  reasonable  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  life  are  not  too  far  from  our  grasp. 

•  The  recent  research  on  how  the  genetic  mechanisms  of  all  living 
material  operate  shows  how  certain  proteins  have  special  informa- 
tion-bearing properties— how  they  can  store  information  and  transmit 
it  from  one  generation  to  another. ^ 

•  The  study  of  how  the  nerve  impulses  from  our  sense  organs  to  the 
brain  can  be  modulated  and  altered  by  the  perceptive  apparatus  of 
the  animal— often  it  is  an  animal  rather  than  a  man— gives  us  some 
notion  both  of  the  unreliability  of  our  sense  impressions  and  of  the 
subtlety  of  the  relations  between  thought  and  the  object  of  thought. 

All  these  problems,  which  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
seemed  to  obstruct  the  possibility  of  a  unified  view  of  the  great 
arch  of  nature,  are  yielding  to  discovery;  and  in  all  science  there 
is  a  pervasive,  haunting  sense  that  no  part  of  nature  is  really 
irrelevant  to  any  other. 

Gay  and  Wonderful  Mystery 

But  the  model  of  science  which  results  from  all  this  investigation 
is  entirely  diflFerent  from  a  model  which  would  have  seemed 

1  An  account  of  this  development,  by  F.  H.  C.  Crick,  appeared  in 
Scientific  American,  September,  1957. 
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natural  and  understandable  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Newtonians. 
Although  we  do  start  from  common  human  experience,  as  they 
did,  we  so  refine  what  we  think,  we  so  change  the  meaning  of 
words,  we  build  up  so  distinctive  a  tradition,  that  scientific 
knowledge  today  is  not  an  enrichment  of  the  general  culture. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  possession  of  countless,  highly  spe- 
cialized communities  who  love  it,  would  like  to  share  it,  would 
very  much  like  to  explain  it,  and  who  make  some  efforts  to  com- 
municate it;  but  it  is  not  part  of  the  common  human  under- 
standing. This  is  the  very  strange  predicament  to  which  the 
press  addresses  itself  today  and  to  which  it  can  give,  I  believe, 
only  a  partial  solution. 

It  would  of  course  be  splendid— and  one  often  hears  this— 
if  we  could  say  that  while  we  cannot  know  the  little  details 
about  the  workings  of  atoms  and  proteins  and  the  human  psyche, 
we  can  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  science.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  only  marginally  true.  The  fundamentals  of 
physics  are  defined  in  terms  of  words  that  refer  to  an  expe- 
rience that  lay  people  have  not  had  and  that  very  few  people 
have  run  across  in  their  education. 

For  example,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain what  the  fundamental  principle  of  relativity  is  about,  and 
this  is  even  more  true  of  the  quantum  theory.  It  is  only  possible 
to  use  analogies,  to  evoke  some  sense  of  understanding.  And  as 
for  the  recent  discovery— the  very  gay  and  wonderful  discovery 
for  which  Dr.  Yang  and  Dr.  Lee  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize- 
that  nature  has  a  preference  for  right-handed  or  left-handed 
screws  in  certain  situations  and  is  not  indifferent  to  the  handed- 
ness of  the  screw— to  explain  this  is,  I  believe,  quite  beyond  my 
capacity.  And  I  have  never  heard  anyone  do  it  in  a  way  that 
could  be  called  an  enrichment  of  culture. 

To  Slim  up  the  characteristics  of  scientific  knowledge  today, 
then,  I  would  say  that  it  is  mostly  new;  it  has  not  been  digested; 
it  is  not  part  of  man's  common  knowledge;  it  has  become  the 
property  of  specialized  communities  who  may  on  occasion  help 
one  another  but  who,  by  and  large,  pursue  their  own  way  with 
growing  intensity  further  and  further  from  their  roots  in  ordinary 
life. 

We  must  always  remember  that,  like  most  human  accom- 
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plishments,  the  sciences  have  grown  out  of  a  long,  accumulating 
experience  of  error,  astonishment,  invention,  and  understanding. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  a  series  of  traditions;  and 
these  traditions— once  largely  common,  now  largely  separate- 
are  as  essential  to  understanding  a  part  of  biology  or  astronomy 
or  physics  as  the  general  human  tradition  is  to  the  existence 
of  civilized  life.  I  know  that  a  complete  immersion  in  these  many 
different,  related,  yet  specific  traditions  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  one  person— that  as  things  stand  today,  most  of  us  are  with- 
out any  experience,  really,  in  any.  We  have  much  in  common 
from  the  simple  ways  in  which  we  have  learned  to  live  and 
talk  and  work  together.  Out  of  this  have  grown  the  specialized 
disciplines  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  united  in  origin  but  no 
longer  in  contact. 

Practical  Booby  Traps 

Now  I  am  going  to  make  a  distinction  which  may  seem  arbi- 
trarily sharp  but  which  is  I  think  important  both  to  the  learned 
community  and  the  press.  I  have  been  talking  until  now  about 
science  as  the  things  we  have  discovered  about  nature— incredible 
things  and  beautiful  and  astonishing,  but  defined,  usually,  not 
by  any  use  to  which  they  are  put,  but  simply  in  terms  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  were  found  out.  Pure  science  is  thus  in- 
herently circumscribed  but  immensely  revealing,  showing  as  it 
does  that  left  to  itself,  a  man's  imagination  was  not  a  patch  on 
reality. 

Seeking  out  this  knowledge  is  one  problem  and  I  am  not 
through  with  it.  But  the  other  problem  is  that,  of  course,  this 
knowledge  has  practical  consequences.  On  it  is  built  the  world 
we  live  in  and  the  face  of  that  world  has  been  changed,  prob- 
ably more  than  in  any  other  period  of  history,  by  the  scientific 
revolution.  Now  these  practical  consequences,  because  they  are 
intended  in  some  day  to  be  responsive  to  man's  needs,  can  be 
talked  about  in  an  intelligible  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know 
how  a  nucleus  is  put  together,  or  what  are  the  laws  which  de- 
termine its  behavior,  in  order  to  explain  what  nuclear  energy 
is  all  about.  It  may  be  very  hard  to  explain  it  well  because  it 
involves  human   choices,   options,   decisions,  prejudices.    But   I 
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believe  that  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  write  about  nuclear  energy 
than  about  where  people  go  for  a  holiday.  It  is  not  much  harder 
to  write  about  nuclear  weapons,  except  that,  to  the  problems  of 
human  variety,  there  is  added  the  problem  of  a  very  great  deal 
of  secrecy. 

To  take  another  example,  it  has  not  been  hard  to  write 
about  the  use  of  vaccines  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  these 
can  be  described  without  elaborate  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  vaccines  were  discovered  without  much  theoretical  back- 
ground and  the  atomic  bomb  was  made  before  we  had  much 
idea  what  held  nuclei  together;  we  do  not  have  very  much  idea 
today. 

The  press  has  done  an  admirable  job  in  explaining  these 
and  other  practical  applications  of  science— I  think  it  is  aware 
that  it  has  to  do  a  much,  much  greater  one.  But  there  are,  I 
think,  some  booby  traps  which  stand  in  its  way  .  .  . 

One  of  the  simplest  traps  is  that  when  technical  people  talk 
they  always  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sure.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  knowing  all  the  eflFects  of  radiation  on 
life,  we  are  not,  in  fact,  sure,  because  experience  takes  so  long 
to  acquire.  But  usually  the  statement  that  we  are  not  sure  is 
more  like  the  polite  comment,  "I  don't  want  to  bore  you  but  .  .  ." 
Statements  about  scientific  matters  are  not  entirely  sure— nothing 
is— but  compared  to  politics  they  are  so  extremely  sure  as  to  be 
of  a  dilFerent  order  of  certainty.  If  a  scientist  says  he  is  not 
sure,  pay  attention  to  the  limits  within  which  he  says  this— the 
margin  for  error  he  insists  on  allowing.  This  margin  will  not  be 
so  wide.  Within  what  limits  we  are  uncertain  about  the  genetic 
damages  of  radiation,  for  example,  is  not  something  to  worry  or 
wonder  about.  We  know  something  of  the  effects  on  the  genes. 
The  differences  of  opinion  over  this  question  lie  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent field.  They  lie  in  conflicting  assessments  of  the  relative 
gravity  of  these  damages  and  of  other  vaster  dangers  of  total 
nuclear  war. 

A  second  trap  to  beware  of  is  the  strange  fact  that  the  words 
scientists  use  have  taken  on  special  meaning  so  that  there  is  a 
confusing  quality  of  punning  when  they  discuss  technical  things 
and  describe  their  aims.  "Relativity"  sounds  like  something  that 
occurs  in  daily  life;  it  is  not.  Scientists  talk  about  the  "adventure" 
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of  science  and  they  are  right;  but  of  course  in  the  pubHc  mind 
this  is  very  hkely  to  be  identified  with  looking  to  see  if  the 
other  side  of  the  moon  is  really  there.  Here  the  public  is  wrong. 
The  adventures  of  science  are  intellectual  adventures,  involving 
discoveries  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  means  of  describing  nature, 
because  it  is  so  unfamiliar  and  strange.  Space  travel  has,  no 
doubt,  its  value  and  virtue,  but  it  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
great  adventures  of  science.  It  would  be,  of  course,  if  we  could 
go  out  two  or  three  billion  light-years  and  see  what  is  going  on 
there,  because  it  is  hard  to  see  that  far  with  telescopes.  But  this 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  progress  of  human  learning  and 
understanding. 


President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 

SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS 
AND  EDUCATION  * 


Everywhere,  it  seems,  in  our  time,  there  is  discussion 
of  the  distinction  between  what  is  called  "basic"  re- 
search and  other  kinds,  upon  both  of  which,  of  course, 
tKe  maintenance  of  science  rests.  The  study  from  which 
this  reading  was  taken  was  prepared  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  educators  commissioned  to  ex- 
amine a  number  of  features  of  basic  research,  particularly 
the  relationship  between  federal  government  and  the 
universities,  a  relationship  which  is  much  more  intimate 
than  many  people  realize.  Students  particularly,  whether 
or  not  planning  careers  in  science,  should  find  this  read- 
ing not  only  of  sociological  but  of  personal  import. 


Basic  research  is  the  cutting  of  paths  through  the  unknown.  As 
mo'st  of  us  know  today,  it  is  the  pacesetter  for  technology,  and 
the  raw  material  of  invention.  Its  growth  can  be  assisted,  and 
its  general  value  can  be  confidently  asserted,  but  it  depends, 
in  the  end,  on  the  imaginative  powers  and  scientific  skills  of  the 
nien-  M4iu~dD~Tt:  Basic  research  is  as  hard  as  it  is  exciting,  and 
while  it  contributes  enormously  to  the  national  welfare,  what 
usually  moves  the  scientist  is  not  so  much  this  practical  con- 
sequence of  his  labor  as  the  simple  but  powerful  urge  to  know 
how  nature  works.  A  free  society  can  honor  the  scientist's  cu- 
riosity without  forgetting  his  social  value. 

*  Scientific  Progress,  The  Universities,  and  The  Federal  Government, 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1960),  pp.  4-6.  (Italics  by  the  editors.) 
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Because  basic  research  is  aimed  at  understanding  rather 
than  at  practical  results,  the  layman  sometimes  assumes  that  it 
is  entirely  abstract  and  theoretical,  and  that  only  when  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  industrial  development  does  it  "come  down 
to  earth."  This  is  a  false  notion,  and  its  falsity  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  with  time.  Indeed,  one  striking  characteristic  of  our 
scientific  age  has  been  the  disappearance  of  the  harriers  between 
pure  and  applied  science.  Not  only  are  we  finding  important 
technological  applications  for  mathematical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  was  formerly  thought  of  as  abstract  and  "useless," 
but  the  advance  of  technology  has  both  generated  n^ew  problems 
in  pure  science  and  provided  new  tools  with  which  such  science 
can  be  advanced  more  effectively.  The  development  of  the  tech- 
niques and  hardware  for  radar  during  the  war,  for  example, 
gave  the  physicist  and  the  chemist  a  new  and  refined  tool  for 
investigating  the  properties  of  solids  and  of  chemical  compounds. 
Conversely,  the  extensive  use  of  this  tool  in  basic  science  has 
opened  the  way  to  entirely  new  techniques  in  electronics.  Simi- 
larly, the  development  of  large-scale  electronic  computers  has 
led  engineers  to  find  practical  uses  for  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  "impractical"  branches  of  higher  mathematics,  while  the 
understanding  of  the  techniques  of  using  computers  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  given  us  deeper  insight  into  some  aspects  of  the 
behavior  of  complex  biological  and  social  systems.  Busic^and 
applied^science  today-^ire  distinguished  less  by  method  and  con- 
tent thwihyjinativation.  Part  of  the  strength  of  American  science 
stems  from  close  intellectual  intercourse  between  basic  and 
applied  scientists.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  same  man  can  be  both 
"pure  scientist"  and  "engineer,"  as  he  works  on  different  prob- 
lems or  on  different  parts  of  one  problem.  We  do  not  believe 
in  any  artificial  separation  between  basic  and  applied  research 
or  between  science  and  engineering.  The  fa^t  that  a  scientific 
advance  Js^  useful  does  jiot^ make Jt  unscientific. 

Graduate  education  for  scientists  is  usually  seen  as  what 
comes  after  the  B.A.  and  before  the  Ph.D.  For  us  it  is  this,  but 
also  more,  and  in  our  view  any  definition  in  terms  of  an  interval 
between  two  degrees  obscures  much  more  than  it  clarifies.  We 
are  using  the  term  here  to  mean  that  part  of  education  which 
seekstD^turn  a  young  man  or  woman  into  a  scientist.  By  the 
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word  "scientist"  we  mean  someone  who  is  fit  to  take  part  in  basic 
researcK^to  learn  without  a  teacher,  to  discover  and  attack  sig- 
nificant problems  not  yet  solved,  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
process  to  others—someone,  in  short,  whojs  equipped  to  spend 
a  lifetime  jn  the  advancement„of_sdence,^  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

It  is  a  fundamental  contention  of  this  report  that  the  process 
of  graduate  education  and  the  process  of  basic  research  Belong 
together  at  every  possible  level.  We  believe  that  the  two  kinds 
of  activity  reinforce  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and 
that  each  is  weakened  when  carried  on  without  the  other.  We 
think  also  that  this  proposition  has  substantial  implications  for 
the  policy  of  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  universities. 
Because  the  proposition  is  so  central  to  our  argument,  we  must 
try  to  demonstrate  it  thoroughly. 

In  one  sense,  it  is  almost  self-evident.  If  graduate  educa- 
tion aims  at  making  scientists,  and  if  inquiry  into  what  is  un- 
known is  the  moving  principle  of  all  science,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  experience  of  this  kind  of  inquiry  should  be  essential  in 
graduate  education.  Clearly  such  experience  is  best  obtained  in 
association  with  others  who  have  had  it  or  are  having  it  them- 
selves. The  apprentice  scientist  learns  best  when  he  learns  in 
an  atmosphere  of  active  research  work.  It  is  true  that  only  a 
minority  of  those  who  receive  a  Ph.D.  in  science  continue  their 
subseq[uent  careers  in  basic  research.  The  majority  go  on  to 
applied  research  in  industry  or  to  teaching  in  college  where 
research  opportunities  are  limited.  (Even  in  the  universities 
many  scientists  are  not  active  in  research.)  Nevertheless,  such 
experience  as  all  graduate  students  should  have  with  basic  re- 
search is  highly  important.  In  all  forms  of  scientific  work  a  man's 
effectiveness  is  multiplied  when  he  has  that  depth  of  under- 
standing of  his  subject  that  comes  only  with  the  experience  of 
working  at  a  research  problem. 

But  if  all  this  is  so,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  recognized 
in  the  standard  practices  of  most  universities  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. For  as  we  are  describing  it,  the  process  of  graduate  educa- 
tion depends  on^esearch"  just  as  much^as^ upon  "teaching"— 
ind^eed^the  two  are  essentially  inseparable— and  there  is  a  radical 
error  in  trying  to  think  of  them  as  different  or  opposite  forms  of 
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activity.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  student,  the 
teaching  and  the  research  of  his  professor  are,  at  the  crucial 
point  which  defines  the  whole,  united.  What  Jie  learns  is  not 
opposite  from  research;  it  is  research.  Of  course  many  necessary 
parts  of  a  scientist's  education  have  little  to  do  with  research, 
and  obviously  also  for  many  professors  there  must  be  a  gap 
between  teaching  a  standard  graduate  course  and  working  at 
one's  own  problems.  Moreover,  many  good  teachers— men  who 
keep  up  with  the  new  work  in  their  subject  and  communicate 
its  meaning  clearly  to  their  students— are  not  themselves  engaged 
in  research.  Yet  we  insist  on  the  central  point;  the  would-be 
scientist  must  learn  what  it  is  like  to  do  science,  and  this,  which 
is  research,  is  the  most  important  thing  he  can  be  "taught." 

So  far  we  have  been  arguing  that  graduate  education  re- 
quires the  experience  of  basic  research.  What  happens  when  we 
turn  the  matter  around,  and  ask  whether  basic  research  must 
be  carried  on  only  in  conjunction  with  graduate  education? 
Here  the  answer  cannot  be  so  categorical.  Though  our  general 
conviction  is  that  a  fundamentally  reciprocal  relation  does  exist, 
it  is  clear  that  research  of  outstanding  quality  is  often  carried 
on  in  isolation  from  teaching  and  indeed  quite  outside  the  uni- 
versities. While  the  great  teacher  of  graduate  students  is  almost 
invariably  a  research  man  too,  there  are  many  notable  scientists 
who  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  teaching.  First-rate 
industrial  and  governmental  laboratories  with  commitments  to 
specific  programs  are  necessarily  separated  in  some  measure 
from  teaching  of  a  conventional  sort.  Thus  basic  research  can 
be  and  is  carried  on  without  much  connection  to  graduate 
education. 

Yet  in  the  long  run  it  is  dangerous  to  separate  research  in 
any  fieid^entirely  from  education.  If  a  research  field  is  to  be 
attractive  to  -good  young  men,  it  ordinarily  needs  roots  in  the 
universities.  The  pool  of  graduate  students  in  our  universities 
is  the  pool  from  which  the  scientists  of  the  future  must  come. 
These  young  people  do  not  easily  study  what  is  not  taught;  they 
do  not  often  learn  the  meaning  of  research  which  does  not  exist 
in  their  environment.  A  scientific  field  which  has  no  research 
life  in  the  universities  is  at  a  grave  disadvantage  in  recruiting 
new  members.  As  learning  and  teaching  require  research,  so 
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research,  in  the  end,  cannot  be  sustained  without  teaching.  Hence 
it  is  always  important  for  research  installations  to  maintain 
effective  connections  with  students. 


Robert  Bierstedt 

SOCIOLOGY 

AND  HUMANE  LEARNING 


* 


Robert  Bierstedt  is  one  of  our  most  literate  and  provoca- 
tive critics  of  the  present  condition  of  sociology  as  a 
discipline.  In  a  series  of  articles  and  at  least  one  book, 
he  has  from  time  to  time  reminded  us  that  some  of  our 
professional  folkways  need  to  be  re-examined  period- 
ically. The  following  reading  is  an  excerpt  from  his  presi- 
dential address  before  the  Eastern  Sociological  Society 
in  which  he  pleads,  in  language  which  is  at  times  poetic, 
for  a  more  broad  appreciation  of  what  the  sociological 
tradition  has  to  offer— for  the  retention  of  the  humanities 
tradition  without  necessarily  disparaging  the  more  nar- 
rowly scientific  effort. 


.  .  .  For  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  we  confront  in  sociology 
today  the  rather  odd  paradox  that  the  significance  of  our  re- 
search varies  inversely  with  the  precision  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed. Or,  as  [Robert]  Redfield  put  it  in  another  paper  on  this 
subject:  "The  emphasis  on  formal  method  sometimes  carries  the 
social  scientist  into  exercises  in  which  something  not  very  impor- 
tant is  done  very  well."  ^ 

Now  many  of  us  may  accept  these  consequences  with  equa- 
nimity on  the  ground  that  conclusions  of  modest  proportions 

*  Excerpt  from  Robert  Bierstedt,  "Sociology  and  Humane  Learning," 
American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  25,  No.  1  (Feb.,  1960),  pp.  5-9.  Presi- 
dential address  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Society,  April,  1959.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  American 
Sociological  Review. 

1  "Social  Science  Among  the  Humanities,"  Measure,  1  (Winter,  1950), 
p.  62. 
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are  the  price  we  pay  for  precision,  and  that  precision,  in  turn, 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  requirements  of  the  scientific 
enterprise.  For  my  own  part  I  have  to  express  what  is  doubtless 
a  minority  view  and  say  that  I  regard  this  situation  with  regret. 
Is  sociology  to  be  a  niggling  business,  doing  the  easy  thing 
because  it  is  accurate,  and  avoiding  the  difficult  thing  because 
it  is  imprecise?  We  have  often  been  told,  and  by  numerous 
hostile  critics,  that  sociology  is  a  mean  and  petty  science,  pur- 
sued by  people  who  take  delight  in  counting  the  privies  in 
Pittsburgh  and  discovering,  with  the  most  versatile  of  tech- 
niques, that  people  with  high  incomes  spend  more  money  than 
people  with  low  incomes.  I  exaggerate,  of  course,  and  it  would 
be  invidious  in  any  event  to  select  examples  from  the  literature. 
But  it  is  distressing  to  think  that  sociology  can  be  associated 
with  the  solution  of  problems  of  a  trivial  kind  and  that  the 
more  precise  our  research  becomes  the  more  our  science  resem- 
bles the  deaf  man  in  Tolstoy,  muttering  answers  to  questions 
that  no  one  has  asked  him.  .  .  . 

Our  preoccupation  with  method  has  still  other  conse- 
quences, not  yet  mentioned.  It  frequently  dominates  our  in- 
quiries and  determines  the  kinds  of  questions  we  address  to 
society;  that  is,  the  method  becomes  the  independent  variable, 
the  problem  the  dependent  one.  Instead  of  setting  for  ourselves 
tasks  of  large  dimensions  and  then  devising  methods  appropriate 
to  their  solution,  we  are  apt  to  ask  only  those  questions  that 
are  answerable  in  terms  of  methods  presently  available.  We  have 
even  been  invited  to  forego  those  larger  problems  of  human 
society  that  occupied  our  ancestors  in  the  history  of  social 
thought  and  to  seek  instead  what  T.  H.  Marshall  called,  in  his 
inaugural  lecture  at  the  University  of  London,  "stepping  stones 
in  the  middle  distance,"  and  other  sociologists  since,  "theories  of 
the  middle  range."  But  what  an  anemic  ambition  this  is!  Shall 
we  strive  for  half  a  victory?  Where  are  the  visions  that  enticed 
us  into  the  world  of  learning  in  the  first  place?  I  had  always 
thought  that  sociologists  too  knew  how  to  dream  and  that  they 
believed  with  Browning  that  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
grasp. 

But  enough  of  criticism.  Some  of  my  comparisons,  as  you 
no  doubt  recognize,  may  be  meretricious  and  all  perhaps  are 
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exaggerated.  They  may  be  meretricious  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
always  easy  to  compare  the  briUiant  and  profound  philosopher 
in  sociology  with  the  dull  and  mediocre  statistician,  the  creative 
theorist  with  the  unimaginative  researcher.  Such  comparisons  are 
as  illicit  as  the  reverse  would  be— the  ingenious  and  versatile 
researcher  versus  the  confused  or  unintelligible  theorist.  Nor  do 
I  have  any  intention  of  resurrecting  the  ancient  methodological 
argument,  the  one  that  raged  in  the  pages  of  our  books  and 
journals  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  as  to  whether  or  not  sociology 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  science.  Let  me  emphasize  for  the  record 
my  own  conviction  that  sociology  ought  to  be  as  scientific  as 
it  possibly  can  be,  that  it  ought  to  conform  to  all  the  canons  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  that  conclusions  ought  to  be  public  and 
publicly  verifiable.  When  I  say  that  sociology  ought  to  be  a 
science,  however,  I  do  not  imply  that  it  should  be  only  a  science. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  much  more  seriously  and  literally  the 
view  that  sociology  can  also  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities  and  that  in  a  very  important  sense 
it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  humane  letters.  .  .  . 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  introduce  another  some- 
what wayward  notion.  We  have  always  insisted,  with  a  proper 
bow  to  Francis  Bacon,  upon  the  elimination  of  bias  in  our  in- 
quiries and  have  emphasized  the  need  for  as  complete  an  ob- 
jectivity as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  attain.  We  have  often  sug- 
gested that  in  the  social  sciences,  as  contrasted  with  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  objectivity  is  a  condition  to  be  achieved  and  not 
one  initially  given  in  our  scientific  situation  and  that  this  fact 
creates  greater  difficulties  for  the  sociologist,  for  example,  than 
for  his  colleagues  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  re- 
quires perhaps  a  more  alert  responsibility.  We  have  realistically 
recognized,  of  course,  that  a  complete  objectivity,  though  a 
methodological  desideratum,  is  nevertheless  for  any  individual 
a  psychological  impossibility  and  that  what  we  should  hope  for 
is  not  a  total  absence  of  bias  but  rather  an  overt  awareness  of  it. 
Finally,  we  have  admitted  in  our  wiser  moments  that  behind 
every  great  sociologist  there  stands  a  social  philosopher  and 
that  not  even  the  scientific  sociologist  can  ultimately  escape  the 
ethical  and  political  consequences  of  his  own  approach  to  the 
problems  of  society. 
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All  of  this  is  to  the  good.  And  yet,  I  want  to  suggest  the 
alternative  possibility  that  objectivity  may  not  be  as  desirable 
a  criterion  as  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be.  For  certain  purposes, 
including  the  kind  of  sociological  research  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating by  implication,  it  might  be  preferable  to  utilize  what 
I  shall  call  "the  theoretic  bias."  The  theoretic  bias  would  enable 
us  to  push  a  particular  interpretation  of  social  phenomena  just 
as  far  as  it  is  reasonable  to  go  in  our  effort  to  shed  illumination 
upon  it.2  It  would  candidly  employ  exaggeration  as  an  heuristic 
device.  In  examining  the  problems  of  social  change,  for  exam- 
ple, an  objective  approach  is  apt  to  be  a  pallid  and  unsuccessful 
one.  These  problems  are  not  in  fact  amenable  to  solution  with 
methods  currently  available.  It  would  seem  to  be  much  better, 
therefore,  to  take  a  single  factor  and  to  push  it  to  an  extreme  as 
a  possible  mode  of  interpretation.  Thus,  Marx  used  the  theoretic 
bias  to  support  the  role  of  the  economic  factor,  Buckle  the 
geographic  factor,  Freud  the  psychological,  Weber  the  ideolog- 
ical, Durkheim  the  sociological  (in  a  special  sense),  and  so  on. 
Each  one  of  these  thinkers  was  lured  into  excess  by  his  en- 
thusiasm for  his  own  bias  and  each  was  surely  guilty  of  exag- 
geration. The  greatest  thinkers,  however,  have  not  been  the 
neutral  and  objective  ones,  but  those  who  have  turned  their 
biases  to  good  account.  And  each  biased  conclusion,  of  course, 
is  open  to  refinement,  modification,  and  correction  by  others  of 
a  contrary  kind,  so  that  the  outcome  over  the  course  of  time  is, 
if  not  knowledge  in  a  narrow  sense,  a  much  more  sophisticated 
appreciation  of  the  problem  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
I  am  inclined  to  wonder,  in  short,  whether  in  our  assault  upon 
some  of  the  larger  problems  of  sociology  biased  theses  may  not 
serve  as  better  than  objective  hypotheses.  .  .  . 

1  have  been  constrained  in  these  sentences  to  emphasize 
that  scientific  method,  as  important  and  indeed  as  necessary  as 
it  is,  does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  scholarship  in  sociology 
and  that,  as  we  aspire  for  significance,  objectivity  and  the  pur- 

2  The  role  of  reason  in  sociological  research  has  received  insufficient 
attention  in  our  hterature.  On  this  subject  see  the  thoughtful  essay  by 
Reinhard  Bendix,  Social  Science  and  the  Distrust  of  Reason  (Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles,  University  of  California  Press,  1951),  esp.  pp.  26-42.  See  also 
Robert  Bierstedt,  "A  Critique  of  Empiricism  in  Sociology,"  American  Socio- 
logical Review,  14  (October,  1949),  pp.  584-592. 
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suit  of  truth,  may  have  less  to  ofiFer  us  than  the  theoretic  bias 
and  the  search  for  cogency.  You  may  of  course  reject  the  criti- 
cisms that  led  to  this  conclusion  and  ignore  the  exhortations. 
But  I  should  still  maintain,  in  brief  conclusion,  that  sociology 
has  an  honorable  place  in  the  realm  of  humane  letters  and  that 
it  belongs  with  the  liberal  arts  as  well  as  with  the  sciences.  We 
have  seldom  been  able  to  escape  the  public  belief  that  it  is  the 
principal  business  of  sociology  to  solve  social  problems;  and  the 
identification  of  our  discipline  with  slich  problems  is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment.  That  sociology  might  also  have 
something  to  do  with  culture  in  the  narrower  and  non-sociolog- 
ical sense  of  intellectual  cultivation  seems  seldom  to  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone,  including  sociologists. 

I  invite  your  attention,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  sociology, 
like  the  other  arts,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  human  mind, 
that  its  literature  extending  from  Plato  to  our  contemporaries 
is  in  a  great  and  humane  tradition,  that  sociology— like  all  of 
the  liberal  arts— liberates  us  from  the  provincialisms  of  time  and 
place  and  circumstance,  that  the  social  order  is  a  study  worthy 
of  a  free  man,  and  that  society  itself,  like  every  other  thing  that 
has  ever  agitated  the  restless  and  inquisitive  mind  of  man,  is 
a  fit  and  dignified  subject  of  inquiry. 

May  I  say  finally  that  we  are  easily  misled.  "It  is  not  the 
lofty  sails  but  the  unseen  wind  that  moves  the  ship."  It  is  not 
the  methods  and  the  concepts  that  move  our  sociology  along, 
but  memory  and  desire— the  memory  that  other  men  in  other 
times  have  also  asked  questions  about  society  and  the  desire 
that  our  answers,  in  our  time,  will  be  better  than  theirs. 


Business  Week 

SOCIOLOGISTS 
INVADE  THE  PLANT 


It  is  increasingly  being  recognized  that  sociological  re- 
search has  had  practical  applications  in  a  variety  of 
fields.  Sociologists  are  currently  doing  research  in  the 
employ  of  the  armed  forces,  the  State  Department, 
and,  of  course,  many  private  corporations,  all  of  whom 
have  problems  to  be  solved  for  which  the  special  tech- 
niques and  knowledge  of  the  sociologist  are  required. 
The  following  reading  first  appeared  in  Business  Week. 
It  constitutes  a  summary  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  work 
which  have  been  done  in  the  business  world  and  gives 
something  of  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  ap- 
plication. 


The  sociologists  snooping  through  the  factory— Hstening  to  gossip, 
watching  how  the  workers  behave  at  work,  at  lunch,  and  in 
coffee  breaks,  eyeing  the  finished  product  for  its  consumer  appeal 
—represent  a  newly  developed  breed. 

They  have  turned  their  back  on  the  "social  problems"  of  crime 
and  broken  homes  that  were  their  original  domain.  Now  they 
are  part  of  a  fast-growing  field  of  industrial  sociology— and  they 
are  invading  the  business  world  because  business  has  invited 
them  in  through  the  front  door. 

•  Last  In But  the  invitation  has  been  long  in  coming.  One 

by  one,  the  other  academic  disciplines  which  school  administra- 
tors like  to  call  "social  studies"  have  scraped  out  a  place  for 

*  Reprinted  from  the  March  21,  1959  issue  of  Business  Week  by  special 
permission.  Copyright  ©  1959  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  pp.  95-96,  101. 
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themselves  in  the  business  community.  First  to  come  were  the 
full-fledged  economists,  with  doctorates  in  their  hands.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  30  years  ago  fewer  than  100  economists 
graced  the  corporate  payrolls.  Today  there  are  thousands. 

After  World  War  II,  fresh  from  wide-ranging  experience  in 
the  armed  forces,  came  the  psychologists.  With  their  background 
in  personality  rating,  they  offered  advice  on  personnel  selection. 
Their  delvings  into  sensory  perception  gave  them  a  background 
for  advising  on  product  and  package  design.  Their  studies  of  the 
inner  broodings  of  the  human  mind  provided  new  tools  for 
ad-men,  put  such  terms  as  "motivational  research"  into  com- 
mon use. 

Now  come  the  sociologists  ( and  their  first  cousins,  the  social 
psychologists  and  the  anthropologists),  scouting  along  somewhat 
the  same  paths,  but  with  a  different  set  of  field  glasses  and 
charting  equipment.  And  businessmen,  far  from  discouraging 
their  ardor,  are  handing  out  money  to  them  and  turning  them 
loose  to  find  answers  to  numerous  business  problems. 

I.  What  Do  They  Do? 

But  what  do  the  sociologists  have  to  offer  that  business  can't 
get  from  the  economists  or  the  psychologists?  The  sociologists' 
specialty  is  the  study,  not  of  man  as  an  individual,  but  of  the 
way  he  behaves  in  groups,  and  the  forms  and  functions  of  the 
groups  themselves.  And  their  particular  contribution  to  business 
is  just  that— their  knowledge  of  how  groups  act  and  how  they 
differ  from  one  another. 

Economists,  for  example,  chart  the  buying  power  of  con- 
sumer groups,  and  similar  matters;  sociologists  delve  into  their 
value  patterns— the  things  that  make  various  consumer  types, 
urban  or  rural,  upper  or  lower  bracket,  white  or  blue  collar, 
responsive  or  hostile  to  certain  products  or  appeals.  Pajama 
makers,  for  example,  learned  something  about  styling  from  a 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research;  they  found 
that  the  kind  of  virile  styling  that  sold  high-priced  outfits  in 
men's  stores  didn't  go  over  well  in  middle-priced  lines,  where 
women  do  the  buying  in  department  stores.   Sociologists   can 
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come  up  with  some  similar  answers  regarding  behavior  of  work- 
ers in  specific  groups. 

In  these  probings,  the  sociologists  tread  a  bit  on  the  toes  of 
market  researchers  on  one  side  and  psychologists  on  the  other. 
But  businessmen  find  the  sociologists  have  a  special  contribution 
to  make,  too. 

•  How  Many  and  How  Much? — No  one  is  willing  to  guess 
just  how  many  of  the  6,000-plus  sociologists  in  the  U.S.  today 
are  regular  corporate  employees: 

The  American  Sociological  Society,  in  fact,  has  just  launched 
a  study  to  find  the  answer.  In  1950,  5%  of  its  members  worked 
for  industry.  Since  then,  the  society  is  sure,  the  percentage  "has 
been  growing  greatly— but  we  don't  know  just  how  much." 

Nor  will  anyone  estimate  how  much  business  spends  on 
such  social  research,  on  its  own  and  through  grants  to  univer- 
sities, beyond  the  guess  that  the  total  "runs  into  millions."  But 
here's  one  indicator:  In  six  years  of  collecting  funds  for  sociolog- 
ical research,  the  Foundation  for  Research  on  Human  Behavior 
has  rounded  up  $226,000  from  27  companies,  ranging  from 
Detroit  Edison  Co.  through  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  to  Fed- 
erated Department  Stores,  Inc.  And  these  27  have  promised 
regular  annual  gifts. 

•  What  For? — Sometimes  businessmen  have  turned  to  the 
sociologists  in  desperation,  or  as  a  last  resort  when  nobody  else 
could  come  up  with  the  right  answer. 

A  dictation  machine  maker,  for  example,  wanted  to  find  out 
why  it  was  having  a  tough  time  breaking  into  big  companies. 
Social  researchers  turned  up  this  anwer:  Secretaries  feared  the 
machines  would  turn  them  into  little  more  than  pool  typists,  with 
no  direct  contact  with  the  boss;  and  the  boss  felt  that  dictating 
to  his  own  secretary  was  a  symbol  of  status. 

Usually,  though,  the  sociologizing  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  forward  look  to  see  how  things  can  be  improved.  In  some 
corporate  circles  it  has  become  a  fashion,  and  there  the  sociolo- 
gists can  carve  out  their  own  projects.  Most  of  the  work  con- 
tracted out  to  universities  is  more  general  in  application,  not 
aimed  at  finding  some  specific  cure. 

•  Sales  Aids — One  of  the  earliest  sociological  research  units 
organized  to  deal  with  business  problems  was  the  Bureau  of 
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Applied  Social  Research  set  up  at  Columbia  University  in  1937 
by  Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld.  In  the  1940's,  it  did  research  largely  for 
advertising  media,  picking  out  the  influential  groups  in  com- 
munities and  showing  how  the  pattern  of  influence  changed  with 
the  idea  or  product  involved.  The  media  gladly  underwrote  the 
research,  grabbed  at  it  to  persuade  the  potential  advertiser  that 
theirs  was  the  best  channel  for  his  product  story. 

Lately  the  advertiser  himself  has  jumped  in.  Two  Iowa 
State  College  sociologists  charted  the  pattern  of  adoption  for 
new  farm  products— the  kind  of  people  most  receptive  to  innova- 
tion and  those  who  would  wait  longest,  where  they  got  their 
information,  how  long  they  were  likely  to  wait.  Eli  Lilly  and  Co. 
used  this  to  map  a  campaign  for  a  new  beef  cattle  hormone  feed 
additive.  It  made  no  special  appeal  to  the  self-starters  who  go 
looking  for  new  products  at  experimental  stations,  directed  its 
first  farm  magazine  campaign  at  the  middle-of-the-roaders,  de- 
layed until  a  year  later  its  local  farm  paper  campaign  aimed  at 
the  bulk  of  the  prospects.  Use  each  year  has  come  within  2% 
of  predicted  sales. 

On  similar  lines,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  is  working  with 
university  researchers  to  see  how  consumers  who  sent  in  a  coupon 
for  a  free  sample  of  a  new  product  compare  with  a  cross-section 
of  all  potential  users. 

•  Personnel — The  social  researchers  have  put  employees 
as  well  as  consumers  under  their  microscopes.  Companies  send- 
ing employees  overseas  have  called  in  anthropologists  to  brief 
them  on  local  customs  and  traditions— to  avoid  such  missteps  as 
chucking  an  Iranian  baby  under  the  chin  and  thus,  according 
to  superstition,  putting  an  evil  eye  on  him. 

At  home,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  runs  training  sessions,  based 
on  National  Training  Laboratories  techniques,  to  teach  super- 
visors about  group  dynamics.  Men  are  brought  together— say, 
at  the  Gulf  Hills  dude  ranch  in  Mississippi— but  with  little  ad- 
vance briefing  on  what  it's  all  about.  As  they  begin  to  interact, 
choose  leaders,  decide  what  to  do,  the  training  leader  points 
out  how  the  group  has  made  decisions  and  various  members 
have  influenced  it.  The  idea  is  to  make  more  effective  group 
members— important  in  this  committee~run  company. 

In   other   companies,   sociologists   have   looked   at   internal 
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communications,  tracing  how  a  rumor  spreads  through  a  plant, 
for  instance;  or  tried  to  determine  the  corporate  cHmate  that 
best  fosters  creativity,  or  to  "type"  company  stockholders  so 
management  can  reach  them  more  eflFectively. 

Sometimes  the  sociologists'  contribution  is  something  more 
obvious— like  telling  the  company  that  employee  group  discus- 
sions of  a  supervisor's  shortcomings  would  be  more  honest  if  the 
supervisor  wasn't  present. 

•  Answers At  times  the  sociologists  retreat  behind  a  scien- 
tific fa9ade  and  give  the  company  "we  just  report  the  findings, 
you  must  interpret  them  yourself"  routine.  But  frequently  busi- 
nessmen do  get  a  specific  answer  about  what  to  do— the  pajama 
makers,  for  example,  got  and  accepted  a  suggestion  to  make 
colors  "bright  but  not  too  loud."  The  worried  dictation  machine 
maker  got  one,  too— to  set  up,  with  much  pomp,  a  "training 
institute"  for  girls  getting  dictation  machines— but  turned  it  down. 

II.  Two-Way  Street 

With  sociology  getting  a  business  reputation,  tomorrow's  busi- 
nessmen themselves  are  likely  to  come  to  their  jobs  with  more 
training  in  the  subject.  The  schools  of  business  are  getting  on 
the  band  wagon,  putting  more  social  studies  into  their  curricula. 

•  The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance &  Commerce  has  long  had  a  required  course  in  "society 
as  a  system  of  interdependent  human  relationships." 

•  Columbia  University's  Graduate  School  of  Business,  a 
revamped  program  being  introduced  next  fall,  will  have  a  re- 
quired course  dubbed,  "Human  Behavior  in  Organization," 
aimed  at  enabling  a  manager  to  assess  the  effects  on  group  be- 
havior of  proposed  changes  in  organization  or  technology. 

•  The  University  of  Chicago's  School  of  Business  now  in- 
cludes "behavior  science"  as  one  of  the  four  "basic  disciplines" 
for  each  student. 

•  The  Ford  Foundation  has  given  money  to  business  schools 
at  five  state  universities  for  work  in  social  sciences,  and  makes 
funds  available  for  business  school  faculty  members  to  take  time 
off  to  study  these  fields. 

•  Reserve  Action — Social  researchers,  too,   are  becoming 
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more  interested  in  business.  The  American  Sociological  Society 
currently  lists  115  research  projects  going  on  in  industrial  so- 
ciology—up from  84  four  years  ago.  Its  September  meeting  will 
probably  have  twice  as  many  papers  on  the  subject  as  there 
were  only  five  years  ago. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  financed  work  on  such  business 
problems  as  the  effect  of  a  new  man  in  a  top  job,  or  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  big  corporation  and  the  cities  where  it  has 
plants.  Another  $125,000  has  been  set  aside  to  help  graduate 
students'  research  on  business  organization. 


Roscoe  C.  H inkle,  Jr.  and  Gisela  J.  Hinkle 

SOCIOLOGY: 

AN  EMERGING  DISCIPLINE  * 


Roscoe  C.  and  Gisela  J.  Hinkle  are  careful  and  com- 
petent students  of  sociological  theory.  The  small  book, 
The  Development  ot  Modern  Sociology,  from  which  this 
reading  was  taken  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  historical 
roots  of  modern  sociology.  The  following  reading  is  the 
concluding  few  pages  of  that  book.  It  touches  not  only 
upon  the  institutional  structure  of  society  in  our  time 
and  upon  the  uses  to  which  sociology  is  put,  but  also 
touches  upon  some  of  its  philosophical  assumptions. 


Today  American  sociology  is  a  firmly  established  social-scientific 
discipline  possessing  its  o\vn  body  of  knowledge,  concepts,  and 
theories.  In  contrast  to  the  early  years,  there  are  now  over  four 
thousand  professional  sociologists,  more  and  more  with  urban 
backgrounds,  and  employed  throughout  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try in  all  types  of  academic  institutions  and  in  numerous  private 
industries  and  governmental  agencies.  So  many  new  sociological 
periodicals,  books,  regional  and  special  associations  have  ap- 
peared and  the  field  has  become  so  differentiated  and  its  methods 
so  specialized  that  the  sociology  student  as  a  rule  finds  little 
time  during  his  professional  training  to  become  proficient  in 
other  disciplines  as  well. 

While  many  of  the  present  subfields  are  outgrowths  of  the 
social  problems  studied  during  the  formative  era— for  example, 
criminology,  family  and  marriage,  old  age,  and  social  and  per- 

*  From  The  Development  of  Modern  Sociology,  by  Roscoe  C.  Hinkle, 
Jr.  and  Gisela  J.  Hinkle.  Copyright  ©  1954  by  Random  House,  Inc.  Re- 
printed by  permission.  Pp.  72-74. 
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sonal  disorganization— new  specialties  have  emerged.  Some  of 
these  new  areas,  such  as  communication  and  pubHc  opinion, 
small-group  study,  industrial  sociology,  and  social  stratification, 
reflect  the  new  social  conditions  and  relationships  of  mass  society. 
Other  subfields,  such  as  sociology  of  health,  the  study  of  the 
child,  and  analyses  of  authority  and  leadership,  have  been  more 
specifically  related  to  the  growth  of  interdisciplinary  and  large- 
scale  research. 

Sociologists  have  specialized  their  research  techniques  with- 
out having  entirely  resolved  the  older  controversy  between  the 
quantitative-mathematical  and  qualitative  approaches.  Today 
the  initial  formulation  of  the  research  problem  usually  specifies 
the  type  of  procedure  to  be  used,  whether  attitude  scales,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  census  data  or  interviews,  participant  observa- 
tion, and  case-history  analysis,  or  combinations  of  two  or  more 
of  these. 

As  field  differentiation  and  specialization  occurred  the  basic 
elements  of  the  sociological  point  of  view  evidenced  some  notable 
modifications  and  continuities.  Since  many  of  these  continuities 
are  likely  to  persist,  they  embody  some  clues  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  future  developments  of  American  sociology. 

Sociologists  still  assume  that  there  is  a  universal  similarity 
about  all  human  behavior  which  can  eventually  be  codified  as 
a  system  of  universal  interrelated  laws.  Seeking  to  construct 
such  a  logical  system  of  laws,  recent  systematic  theory  differs 
from  earlier  endeavors  which  assumed  that  investigations  of 
empirical  phenomena  would  reveal  laws  inherent  in  nature.  Yet 
the  empirical  preoccupation  so  characteristic  of  the  second  era 
of  American  sociology  has  not  been  relinquished  entirely.  Con- 
temporary sociologists  generally  follow  an  approach  intermediate 
to  "pure  theory"  and  "raw  empiricism"  in  their  quest  for  the 
scientific  laws  of  society.  It  seems  likely  that  at  least  some  of 
the  popularity  of  Merton's  "theories  of  the  middle  range"  stems 
from  their  articulate  expression  of  this  scientific  approach. 

In  their  efforts  to  establish  laws  of  human  behavior,  social 
structure,  and  change  sociologists  use  methods  patterned  after 
other  social  and  natural  sciences,  at  least  implicitly.  They  tend 
to  emphasize  quantification  by  using  measurement  and  statistical 
techniques,  to  approximate  experimentation  by  constructing  re- 
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search  designs,  and  to  interrelate  their  activities  by  formulating 
hypotheses  drawn  from  existent  principles,  generalizations,  and 
laws.  Sociologists  generally  avoid  the  use  of  historical  materials 
because  historical  data  are  conceived  to  be  essentially  unique 
rather  than  repetitive  and  general  and  consequently  unsuitable 
to  measurement  or  experimentation.  Theories  of  social  change 
are,  therefore,  often  ahistorical  and  devoid  of  cultural  con- 
creteness. 

While  sociology  is  still  justified  by  its  usefulness,  its  direct 
relationship  to  humanitarian  reformism  and  meliorism,  as  based 
on  the  rationale  of  the  belief  in  progress,  has  been  replaced 
by  an  explicit  or  implicit  utilitarianism.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
the  implication  that  such  instrumentalism  will  operate  for  the 
common  good  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  several  national 
crises,  has  been  equated  with  national  welfare.  In  order  to  be 
useful,  sociological  research  focuses  particularly  on  the  goal  of 
prediction  and  control. 

During  all  three  eras  of  American  sociology  its  individ- 
ualism, as  it  has  been  termed  in  this  study,  is  perhaps  its  most 
significant  characteristic.  The  feeling,  knowing,  and  willing  of 
individuals— though  limited  by  cultural  prescriptions  and  social 
controls— are  taken  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  human  inter- 
action, social  structure,  and  social  change.  A  deterministic  ex- 
planation inimical  to  this  basic  postulate  of  voluntarism  finds, 
and  no  doubt  will  find  in  the  future,  few  protagonists.  A  so- 
ciology of  knowledge,  for  instance,  which  maintains  a  strict 
causal  relationship  between  a  specific  form  of  social  existence 
or  class  position  and  knowledge  is  unlikely  to  gain  many  ad- 
herents among  American  sociologists.  Indeed,  most  sociological 
generalizations  are  specifically  formulated  as  probability  state- 
ments, thereby  reserving  a  limited  amount  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  deviate  from  the  rule  or  law. 

Social  behavior  is  interpreted  voluntaristically.  Social  struc- 
tures are  real  only  as  they  are  products  of  individuals  in  inter- 
action. The  social  action  theory's  emphasis  on  the  intentions 
and  goal-orientations  of  individuals  illustrates  this  viewpoint. 
Most  American  sociologists  phrase  their  research  problems  from 
the  perspective  of  individual  behavior  and  generally  reinterpret 
more  holistic  approaches  so  that  they  coincide  with  this  indi- 
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vidualism.  Consequently,  neither  Durkheim's  notion  of  society 
as  an  entity  sui  generis  nor  Marx's  interpretation  of  social  stratifi- 
cation in  terms  of  economic  relations  and  consequent  class  con- 
sciousness has  been  accepted  in  American  sociology  in  spite  of 
widespread  familiarity  with  these  ideas. 

Though  influenced  by  changing  American  social  conditions 
and  crises  and  the  growth  and  specialization  of  the  discipline 
itself,  modern  American  sociology  has  thus  retained  a  basic 
homogeneity  of  viewpoint.  Future  developments  will  probably 
require  investigations  into  as  yet  unknown  areas  of  social  life. 
But  judging  by  the  events  of  the  past  and  current  trends,  Ameri- 
can sociologists  will  be  likely  to  explain  such  behavior,  social 
organization,  and  change  by  universal  laws  based  on  the  motiva- 
tion of  individuals  in  interaction. 


Part  Two 
CULTURE 


Those  scholars  and  hterati  who  Hke  to  erect  hne  fences 
between  the  various  so-called  branches  of  learning  have 
sometimes  insisted  that  the  study  of  culture  "belongs" 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  cultural  anthropology.  What 
they  miss  is  that  concepts  derived  from  property  rights 
in  the  practical  world  do  not  have  any  real  counter- 
part in  the  scholarly  realm.  In  the  world  of  ideas  there 
can  be  no  real  poachers.  Any  realm  belongs  to  him  who 
cultivates  it,  for  by  his  fruits  he  is  known.  So  while  we 
are  mindful  that  by  some  conceptions  of  the  matter 
the  study  of  culture  belongs  perhaps  chiefly  to  the 
anthropologist,  and  freely  acknowledge  the  many  con- 
tributions of  professional  anthropologists  to  its  emerging 
sophistication,  not  many  sociologists  are  able  to  do 
either  theoretical  or  practical  work  without  express  or 
tacit  use  of  the  culture  idea.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  word  culture  is  used,  the  idea  of  social 
heritage,  an  all-pervasive  man-made  set  of  specifications 
for  behavior,  is  a  concept  which  is  central  to  almost 
all  contemporary  professional  thinking  about  human  be- 
havior. 

One  of  the  earliest  thinkers  who  has  left  an  indelible 
stamp  not  only  upon  our  sociological  language  but  also 
on  the  thoughtways  of  social  scientists  is  William  Gra- 
ham Sumner.  His  classic  work  Folkways  ^  ( 1904 )  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  theories  which  he  derived  from 
empirical  studies  of  people  in  various  societies  and 
times.  One  of  the  central  ideas  in  his  book  which  has 
lived  and  become  almost  a  household  word  among  ed- 

1  William  Graham  Sumner,  Folkways,  ( Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company,  1904). 
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ucated  people  is  the  concept,  "the  mores,"  Sumner  dis- 
tinguished between  folkways,  mores,  law,  and  other 
kinds  of  institutionalized  practices,  but  the  diflFerences, 
it  seems  to  us,  are  less  important  than  the  pervading 
similarities.  Sometimes  the  text  book  definitions  in  which 
authors  have  paraphrased  Sumner  have  been  a  bit  too 
"pat."  It  should  be  refreshing  to  read  what  Sumner 
originally  said  on  the  subject  (Page  54). 

Everyone  who  studies  anthropology  or  sociology 
learns  at  the  outset  the  cliche:  "culture  is  learned." 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  teaching  this  concept  to 
students  has  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  phraseology 
is  learned  far  better  than  is  the  idea.  Often  there  remains 
a  lurking  semi-conscious  notion  that,  while  some  things 
are,  to  be  sure,  learned,  the  "deep  down  things"  in 
personality,  because  they  are  so  immutable,  "must" 
spring  from  some  other  source,  probably  the  biological. 
John  Gillin  in  his  usual  readable  fashion  addresses  him- 
self to  the  evidence  that  culture  is  learned  (Page  59). 
He  directs  attention  back  to  the  sources  and  spells  out 
the  logic  for  this  now  universally  accepted  (that  is, 
among  social  scientists)  proposition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  last  thing  which  a  creature 
living  in  the  sea  would  discover  would  be  water.  Simi- 
larly, it  could  be  observed  that  probably  the  last  thing 
which  the  untrained  mind  would  consider  as  the  source 
of  its  content  would  be  language.  The  role  of  language, 
not  simply  as  a  "medium  of  communication"  but  as  a 
source  of  personality  content,  is  underestimated  by 
practically  everybody,  including  sometimes  distinguished 
scholars  in  a  variety  of  fields.  The  essay  on  language, 
prepared  especially  for  this  volume  (page  61)  brings 
together  some  of  the  leading  concepts  which  have 
evolved  in  the  anthropological  and  social-psychological 
study  of  language. 

One  of  the  most  common  misunderstandings  about 
culture,  which  derives  probably  from  the  way  in  which 
some  behavior  scientists  have  written  and  talked,  is  the 
tacit  notion  that  as  a  blueprint  for  behavior  it  is  con- 
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sistent  and  clearcut.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Actually  all  cultures,  including  our  own,  are 
fraught  with  innumerable  ambiguities,  inconsistencies, 
and  contradictions.  Part  of  this  built-in  chaos  for  Ameri- 
cans is  due  to  what  is  called  "cultural  pluralism,"  that  is, 
the  people  in  our  society,  having  come  from  a  variety 
of  cultures,  still  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
imported  culture  and  hence  there  is  a  plural,  rather 
than  a  single,  set  of  cultural  norms.  But  cultural  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  are  also  indigenous  to 
each  of  the  separate  sub-cultures.  Two  papers  are  ad- 
dressed to  this  problem,  the  first,  "Our  Schizoid  Culture" 
by  Read  Bain,  deals  with  the  question  in  a  general  way 
(Page  69).  The  second  paper,  by  Robert  S.  Lynd  (page 
78),  narrows  the  focus  somewhat  and  concentrates  chiefly 
on  ideological  elements  to  show  that  the  themes  by 
which  we  live,  which  comprise  the  "American  Creed," 
form  by  no  means  a  coherent  unity. 

One  of  the  recent  emphases  in  the  study  of  human 
behavior  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  specialization 
called  the  study  of  "national  character."  A  number  of 
works,  such  as  Ruth  Benedict's  The  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  Sword  ^  and  Geoffrey  Gorer's  The  American  People,^ 
are  widely  known.  A  great  deal  of  work  of  a  technical 
and  precise  nature  has  gone  into  this  field  of  endeavor. 
The  objective,  however,  has  been  essentially  the  same, 
namely  to  try  to  discover  the  central  ideologies  and 
deeper  "character  structures"  of  the  "typical"  personal- 
ity in  a  given  society  (or  culture).  Obviously  this  in- 
volves a  high  level  of  generality  and  it  is  precisely  at 
this  point  that  some  of  the  studies  have  proved  less 
than  convincing.  The  resultant  picture  is  so  generalized 
that  to  many  people  in  the  society  which  is  being  de- 
scribed, the  emergent  portrait  does  not  seem  quite  real. 
Nor  does  it  often  make  much  difference  if  the  portrait  is 
fashioned  from  the  inside,  that  is,  by  someone  indigenous 
to  the  culture,  or  by  an  outsider,  that  is,  a  visiting  social 

2  (Boston,  Houghton-Mifflin  &  Co.,  1946.) 

3  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1948.) 
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scientist  who  may  have  the  advantage  of  less  ethno-  ' 
centrism  but  also  has  less  experience.  The  excerpt  from  j 
Don  Martindale  on  American  character  (page  82),  ' 
from  the  preface  to  his  book  American  Social  Structure,  \ 
presents  a  portrait  of  Americans  with  which  probably  ! 
some  Americans  won't  agree.  But  the  perceptions  of  the  \ 
people  recorded  therein,  one  a  poet  and  the  other  a  j 
social  scientist,  can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  not  at  least  ' 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Some  of  these  ! 
"slants"  on  American  society  are  sure  to  provide  inter-  j 
est,  even  if  accepted  with  reservations.  | 

All  culture  is  not  ideological.  Or,  as  some  theorists  j 
prefer  to  put  it,  some  of  the  ideology  becomes  embodied  ; 
in  material  things,  hence  the  familiar  phrase,  "material  I 
culture."  Particularly  in  contemporary  Western  society  | 
there  is  a  pervasive  phenomenon  which  has  become  so  | 
much  a  part  and  parcel  of  life  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  | 
—technology.  The  late  William  F.  Ogburn,  a  lifelong  ' 
student  of  technology  and  social  change,  discusses  ; 
(page  88)  how  persons  in  different  positions  in  society  ■ 
"come  at"  technology.  The  meanings  which  it  has  not  ' 
only  vary  but  they  vary  with  respect  to  the  function  ' 
of  technology  to  persons  in  various  positions.  j 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  culture,  : 
though  not  discussed  directly  in  any  of  the  readings  in  j 
this  section,  is  treated  in  a  number  of  others  (for  ex- 
ample,  pages  229,  242,  248,  274,  284,  288,  and  300),  j 
namely  the  cardinal  and  ever  baffling  fact  of  cultural  j 
change.  Some  theorists  have  gone  so  far  as  to  define  j 
culture  as  "a  set  of  problem  solving  devices"  for  the  I 
human.  Putting  the  matter  in  this  way,  the  inevitability  ' 
of  change  is  better  understood.  So  often,  change  is  re-  \ 
garded  as  a  defeat  for  the  time-honored  way  of  doing  i 
or  thinking.  This  leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequent  j 
view  that  the  normal  condition  of  human  existence  is  ] 
constancy.  To  the  tradition-minded  this  point  of  view  i 
may  be  comfortable  psychologically  and  may  serve  cer-  i 
tain  practical  ends  in  politics  or  economics  or  morality,  | 
but  the  proponents  of  traditional  orientation  always  fight  I 
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a  losing  battle.  They  win  some  skirmishes  now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  tactics  for  delaying  action  are  some- 
times quite  ingenious,  but,  as  the  cliche  goes,  no  one 
has  for  long  held  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  time. 
So  here  we  have  a  curious  paradox— the  inevitability 
of  change  and  the  widespread  prejudice  against  it.  Why 
is  this  so?  Why  do  human  beings  spend  so  much  time 
and  eflFort  and  suffer  so  much  heartache  trying  to  do 
the  impossible?  One  can  identify  many  reasons  and  to- 
gether they  may  answer  our  question.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  inescapable  about  the  psychology  of  simple 
habit.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  vested  interest— for  some 
there  seems  to  be  more  to  gain  by  retaining  the  old 
rather  than  embracing  the  new.  There  is  also  an  inherent 
conflict  between  the  nature  of  culture  and  the  nature 
of  society.  The  latter  requires  orderliness  in  order  that 
it  exist.  In  fact,  social  structure  (or  society  itself)  is 
often  defined,  as  Robin  Williams,  Jr.'*  does,  as  the  re- 
current and  therefore  predictable  uniformities  in  human 
behavior.  Now,  if  culture  is  a  set  of  problem-solving 
devices  and  man  is  an  intelligent  animal,  he  will  presum- 
ably devise  new,  not  necessarily  better,  ways  of  solving 
problems,  and  he  will  also  find  new  problems  to  be 
solved.  Thus,  built  into  his  life  is  an  inescapable  battle 
between  the  practical  requirements  of  the  social  order, 
which  dictates  stability  and  continuity  and  predictability, 
and  active  intelligence  which  is  the  perpetual  source 
of  innovation  in  thought  and  deed.  Man  can  thus  be 
no  automaton,  despite  the  efforts  of  some  to  make  him 
so,  and  the  "social  order,"  about  which  some  write  with 
dripping  sentimentality,  can  at  best  be  only  a  relative 
and  partial  measure  of  man's  condition. 

*  American  Society  (New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1951). 


William  Graham  Summer 
THE  MORES  * 


Folkways  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  few  top-drawer  classics  in  the  American  sociolog- 
ical tradition.  Its  author,  William  Graham  Sumner,  was 
a  professor  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Yale.  His  "research" 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  reports  by  travelers  and 
writers  of  the  customs  of  far  away  peoples.  He  formu- 
lated, however,  a  considerable  amount  of  theory  con- 
cerning these  collections  of  data.  He  also  formulated 
some  of  the  basic  concepts  which  are  still  central  in 
sociological  thinking,  among  them  the  mores.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  part  of  the  development  of  his  ideas 
and  contain  some  of  his  theory  about  the  mores. 


6Q.  More  exact  definition  of  the  mores.  We  may  now  formulate 
a  more  complete  definition  of  the  mores.  They  are  the  ways  of 
doing  things  which  are  current  in  a  society  to  satisfy  human 
needs  and  desires,  together  with  the  faiths,  notions,  codes,  and 
standards  of  well  living  which  inhere  in  those  ways,  having  a 
genetic  connection  with  them.  By  virtue  of  the  latter  element 
the  mores  are  traits  in  the  specific  character  ( ethos )  of  a  society 
or  a  period.  They  pervade  and  control  the  ways  of  thinking 
in  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  returning  from  the  world  of  abstrac- 
tions to  the  world  of  action,  to  give  guidance  and  to  win  revivifi- 
cation, "The  mores  are,  before  any  beginning  of  reflection,  the 
regulators  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  behavior  of  the 
individual.  Conscious  reflection  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  mores, 
because  mores  begin  unconsciously  and  pursue  unconscious  pur- 

*  William  Graham   Sumner,   Folkways    (Boston,   Ginn   &   Co.,    1904), 
paragraphs  66,  68,  80  and  83.  Used  by  permission. 
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poses,  which  are  recognized  by  reflection  often  only  after  long 
and  circuitous  processes,  and  because  their  expediency  often 
depends  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  have  general  accept- 
ance and  currency,  uninterfered  with  by  reflection."  ^  "The 
mores  are  usage  in  any  group,  in  so  far  as  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  not  the  expression  or  fulfillment  of  an  absolute  natural  neces- 
sity and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  independent  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  individual,  and  is  generally  accepted  as  good  and 
proper,  appropriate  and  worthy."  ^ 

68.  The  ritual  of  the  mores.  The  mores  are  social  ritual  in  which 
we  all  participate  unconsciously.  The  current  habits  as  to  hours 
of  labor,  meal  hours,  family  life,  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  propriety,  amusements,  travel,  holidays,  education,  the 
use  of  periodicals  and  libraries,  and  innumerable  other  details  of 
life  fall  under  this  ritual.  Each  does  as  everybody  does.  For  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  as  to  all  things,  and  for  all  of  us  for  a 
great  many  things,  the  rule  to  do  as  all  do  suffices.  We  are  led 
by  suggestion  and  association  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
wisdom  and  utility  in  what  all  do.  The  great  mass  of  the  folk- 
ways give  us  discipline  and  the  support  of  routine  and  habit. 
If  we  had  to  form  judgments  as  to  all  these  cases  before  we 
could  act  in  them,  and  were  forced  always  to  act  rationally,  the 
burden  would  be  unendurable.  Beneficent  use  and  wont  save  us 
this  trouble. 

80.  The  mores  have  the  authority  of  facts.  The  mores  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past.  Each  individual  is  born  into  them 
as  he  is  born  into  the  atmosphere,  and  he  does  not  reflect  on 
them,  or  criticise  them  any  more  than  a  baby  analyzes  the  at- 
mosphere before  he  begins  to  breathe  it.  Each  one  is  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  mores,  and  formed  by  them,  before  he 
is  capable  of  reasoning  about  them.  It  may  be  objected  that 
nowadays,  at  least,  we  criticise  all  traditions,  and  accept  none 
just  because  they  are  handed  down  to  us.  If  we  take  up  cases 
of  things  which  are  still  entirely  or  almost  entirely  in  the  mores, 
we  shall  see  that  this  is  not  so.  There  are  sects  of  free-lovers 
amongst  us  who  want  to  discuss  pair  marriage.  They  are  not 

1  V.  Hartman,  Phdnom.  des  Sittl,  Bewusstseins,  73. 

2  Lazarus  in  Ztsft.  fUr  Volkerpsy.,  I.,  439. 
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simply  people  of  evil  life.  They  invite  us  to  discuss  rationally 
our  inherited  customs  and  ideas  as  to  marriage,  which,  they  say, 
are  by  no  means  so  excellent  and  elevated  as  we  believe.  They 
have  never  won  any  serious  attention.  Some  others  want  to 
argue  in  favor  of  polygamy  on  grounds  of  expediency.  They 
fail  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Others  want  to  discuss  property.  In 
spite  of  some  literary  activity  on  their  part,  no  discussion  of 
property,  bequest,  and  inheritance  has  ever  been  opened.  Prop- 
erty and  marriage  are  in  the  mores.  Nothing  can  ever  change 
them  but  the  unconscious  and  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
mores.  Religion  was  originally  a  matter  of  the  mores.  It  became 
a  societal  institution  and  a  function  of  the  state.  It  has  now  to 
a  great  extent  been  put  back  into  the  mores.  Since  laws  with 
penalties  to  enforce  religious  creeds  or  practices  have  gone  out 
of  use  any  one  may  think  and  act  as  he  pleases  about  religion. 
Therefore  it  is  not  now  "good  form"  to  attack  religion.  Infidel 
publications  are  now  tabooed  by  the  mores,  and  are  more 
effectually  repressed  than  ever  before.  They  produce  no  con- 
troversy. Democracy  is  in  our  American  mores.  It  is  a  product 
of  our  physical  and  economic  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  or  criticise  it.  It  is  glorified  for  popularity,  and  is  a 
subject  of  dithyrambic  rhetoric.  No  one  treats  it  with  complete 
candor  and  sincerity.  No  one  dares  to  analyze  it  as  he  would 
aristocracy  or  autocracy.  He  would  get  no  hearing  and  would 
only  incur  abuse.  The  thing  to  be  noticed  in  all  these  cases  is 
that  the  masses  oppose  a  deaf  ear  to  every  argument  against 
the  mores.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  things  have  been  transferred 
from  the  mores  into  laws  and  positive  institutions  that  there  is 
discussion  about  them  or  rationalizing  upon  them.  The  mores 
contain  the  norm  by  which,  if  we  should  discuss  the  mores,  we 
should  have  to  judge  the  mores.  We  learn  the  mores  as  uncon- 
sciously as  we  learn  to  walk  and  eat  and  breathe.  The  masses 
never  learn  how  we  walk,  and  eat,  and  breathe,  and  they  never 
know  any  reason  why  the  mores  are  what  they  are.  The  justifica- 
tion of  them  is  that  when  we  wake  to  consciousness  of  life  we 
find  them  facts  which  already  hold  us  in  the  bonds  of  tradition, 
custom,  and  habit.  The  mores  contain  embodied  in  them  notions, 
doctrines,  and  maxims,  but  they  are  facts.  They  are  in  the  present 
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tense.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  ought  to  be,  will  be, 
may  be,  or  once  was,  if  it  is  not  now. 

83.  Inertia  and  rigidity  of  the  mores.  We  see  that  we  must  con- 
ceive of  the  mores  as  a  vast  system  of  usages,  covering  the  whole 
of  life,  and  serving  all  its  interests;  also  containing  in  themselves 
their  own  justification  by  tradition  and  use  and  wont,  and  ap- 
proved by  mystic  sanctions  until,  by  rational  reflection,  they 
develop  their  own  philosophical  and  ethical  generalizations, 
which  are  elevated  into  "principles"  of  truth  and  right.  They 
coerce  and  restrict  the  newborn  generation.  They  do  not  stimu- 
late to  thought,  but  the  contrary.  The  thinking  is  already  done 
and  is  embodied  in  the  mores.  They  never  contain  any  provision 
for  their  own  amendment.  They  are  not  questions,  but  answers, 
to  the  problem  of  life.  They  present  themselves  as  final  and 
unchangeable,  because  they  present  answers  which  are  oflFered 
as  "the  truth."  No  world  philosophy,  until  the  modern  scientific 
world  philosophy,  and  that  only  within  a  generation  or  two, 
has  ever  presented  itself  as  perhaps  transitory,  certainly  incom- 
plete, and  liable  to  be  set  aside  to-morrow  by  more  knowledge. 
No  popular  world  philosophy  or  life  policy  ever  can  present 
itself  in  that  light.  It  would  cost  too  great  a  mental  strain.  All 
the  groups  whose  mores  we  consider  far  inferior  to  our  own 
are  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  theirs  as  we  are  with  ours.  The 
goodness  or  badness  of  mores  consists  entirely  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  the  life  conditions  and  the  interests  of  the  time  and 
place.  Therefore  it  is  a  sign  of  ease  and  welfare  when  no  thought 
is  given  to  the  mores,  but  all  cooperate  in  them  instinctively. 
The  nations  of  southeastern  Asia  show  us  the  persistency  of  the 
mores,  when  the  element  of  stability  and  rigidity  in  them  be- 
comes predominant.  Ghost  fear  and  ancestor  worship  tend  to 
establish  the  persistency  of  the  mores  by  dogmatic  authority, 
strict  taboo,  and  weighty  sanctions.  The  mores  then  lose  their 
naturalness  and  vitality.  They  are  stereotyped.  They  lose  all 
relation  to  expediency.  They  become  an  end  in  themselves. 
They  are  imposed  by  imperative  authority  without  regard  to 
interests  or  conditions  (caste,  child  marriage,  widows).  When 
any  society  falls  under  the  dominion  of  this  disease  in  the  mores 
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it  must  disintegrate  before  it  can  live  again.  In  that  diseased 
state  of  the  mores  all  learning  consists  in  committing  to  memory 
the  words  of  the  sages  of  the  past  who  established  the  formulae 
of  the  mores.  Such  words  are  "sacred  writings,"  a  sentence  of 
which  is  a  rule  of  conduct  to  be  obeyed  quite  independently  of 
present  interests,  or  of  any  rational  considerations. 


John  Gillin 

CULTURE  IS  LEARNED 


John  Gillin  is  a  well-known  anthropologist  whose  career 
has  been  devoted  not  only  to  theoretical  work  hut  to 
extensive  -field  work  and  also  to  the  application  of  be- 
havior science  materials  to  such  widely  varied  practical 
matters  as  the  education  of  medical  students  and  advice 
to  governments  on  anthropological  matters.  His  book. 
The  Ways  of  Men,  from  which  this  short  excerpt  is  taken, 
is  a  very  readable,  student-oriented  presentation  of  many 
ideas  in  cultural  anthropology. 


.  .  .  We  sometimes  have  diflBculty  in  convincing  ourselves  that 
the  customs  which  we  practise  are  actually  acquired  or  learned. 
They  seem  so  much  a  part  of  our  nature  that  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  regard  them  as  inherited,  in  the  biological  sense. 

There  are  three  types  of  data  which  convince  us  that  the 
customs  of  mankind  are  not  inherited  biologically,  either  by  the 
species  or  by  any  subgroup  within  it.  First,  we  have  the  in- 
vestigations on  new-born  infants,  already  mentioned,  which  indi- 
cate the  extreme  paucity  of  inborn  goal-directed  activity  pat- 
terns of  any  type.  This  material  still  leaves  open  a  question, 
however.  Someone  may  say,  "O.K.,  human  babies  don't  come 
into  the  world  aheady  equipped  with  adaptive  behavior.  But, 
how  do  you  know  that  they  may  not  develop  inherited  tendencies 
as  they  mature?  Possibly  the  patterns  carried  in  the  germ  plasm 
don't  emerge  until  certain  stages  of  development  are  reached, 
just  as  age-linked  dark  hair  often  does  not  appear  until  the 
child  is  half-grown."  At  this  point  we  bring  in  our  second  type 

*  From  John  Gillin  The  Ways  of  Men  ( New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  1948),  pp.  190-191.  (Italics  by  the  editors.)  Used  by  permission. 
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of  evidence,  consisting  of  various  carefully  controlled  studies  of 
identical  twins  who  have  been  reared  apart  from  each  other 
and  have  grown  up  developing  different  custom  patterns.  In 
these  cases  the  individuals  were  identical  in  inheritance  and 
differed  ohlY_in  the  type  of  experience  and  training  accorded 
them.  If  they  grew  up  to  exhibit  different  culture  patterns  we 
can  hardly  assign  the  culture  to  heredity. 

finally,  and  perhaps  most  convincing  for  anthropological 
purposes,  ^e  have  the  evidence  of  the  variability  of  liuman 
culture  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  qualified  experts 
agree  that  the  species  is  one,  biologically  speaking.  Yet  the 
cultures  practised  by  diverse  groups  within  the  species  vary 
enormously  among  themselves.  Likewise  there  is  no  uniformity 
or  regularity  in  the  types  of  culture  to  be  found  within  a^single 
race  or  other  subgroup  of  the  species.  Many  a  full-blood  Negro 
is  culturally  North  American,  whereas  genetically  he  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  his  relatives  still  practising  cannibalism 
in  West  Africa.  World  War  II  convinced  most  Americans  that 
soldiers  of  Japanese  ancestry  when  brought  up  as  Americans, 
can  be  culturally  as  American  as  anyone  else,  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  their  and  our  [then]  enemies  under  the  influence  of 
Tokyo.  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  great  variety  of  cul- 
tures it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  culture  is  carried  in  the  germ 
plasm.  There  are  only  two  other  alternatives:  either  it_d^scends 
upon  people  in  sorac^mysterious,  unknown  fashion,  or  .  it  is 
learned.  The  first  hypothesis  has  no  data  to  support  it,  while  the 
second  seems  to  fit  the  facts. 


Peggy  B.  Han  off 
ON  LANGUAGE 


There  are  many  excellent  hooks  on  linguistics,  several 
of  which  are  cited  in  the  footnotes  to  this  reading.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  training,  students  of  sociology 
receive  little  if  any  formal  training  in  this  highly  im- 
portant area.  Most  sociology  textbooks  treat  the  subject 
inadequately,  if  at  all.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to 
present  a  synopsis  of  several  works  on  language.  This 
reading  has  been  prepared  by  the  junior  editor  of  this 
book  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  first  exposure  of 
students  to  the  implications  of  language  for  social  or- 
ganization and  the  socialization  process. 


Of  all  Promethean  gifts  we  must  surely  count  among  the  most 
important  the  "gift  of  tongues."  That  Greek  demi-god  who 
brought  culture  to  mankind,  fire  from  the  heavens,  and  all  man- 
ner of  arts  that  men  might  travel  on  "the  road  of  dark  and 
riddling  knowledge"  provides  us  with  the  "origins"  of  culture. 
But  this  is  only  in  the  world  of  mythology;  in  the  world  of 
science  origins  are  lost  in  antiquity  and  have  eluded  scholars 
who  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  beginnings  of  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  human  society. 

If  the  search  has  been  in  vain,  the  eflForts  have  not.  In  seek- 
ing to  satisfy  his  curiosity  about  his  own  beginnings,  man  has 
learned  much  about  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  culture  and  the  inter-relationships  of  language,  culture,  and 
personality. 

Language  has  been  called  "the  storehouse  of  culture"  and 
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as  a  prerequisite  to  the  development  and  transmission  of  culture 
its  study  and  some  understanding  of  its  structures  and  workings 
are  essential. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  human  language  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  origin  of  human  society.  Neither  could  exist 
without  the  other.  Certain  obvious  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  language.  There  must  be  continued  relation- 
ships of  individuals  having  enough  common  experiences  and 
having  the  necessary  biological  factors— adequate  vocal  and  men- 
tal capacity— to  devise  a  means  of  communicating.  These  condi- 
tions obtain,  however,  for  species  other  than  man,  and  if  we  are 
to  use  the  term  language  to  refer  to  the  strictly  human  phe- 
nomenon then  some  distinctions  must  be  made. 

II 

Weston  LaBarre's  discussion  of  language  in  The  Human  Ajiimal  ^ 
gives  considerable  detail  concerning  the  contrasting  as  well  as 
the  shared  features  of  the  communicative  systems  of  man  and 
some  of  his  near  relatives.  The  primitive  communication  systems 
of  some  of  the  higher  primates,  the  gibbon  for  example,  are 
quite  difiFerent  from  the  semantic  systems  of  man.  The  calls  of 
the  gibbon  "are  at  best  vague  'phatic'  communications,  which 
convey  no  detailed  information  about  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse; they  are  actually  no  more  than  unclassified  intelligence 
concerning  the  individual  ape's  physiological  or  emotional  state. 
All  that  is  conveyed,  quite  literally,  is  a  'tone  of  voice'."  ^ 

In  contrast  to  this,  man's  communication  is  mostly  by  means 
of  abstract  symbols,  the  semantics  of  which  enable  him  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  emotions,  and  degrees 
of  precision.  "Human  speech,  unlike  the  cry  of  an  animal,  does 
not  occur  as  a  mere  element  in  a  larger  response.  Only  the  human 
animal  can  communicate  abstract  ideas  and  converse  about  con- 
ditions that  are  contrary  to  fact."  ^  *      ,     : 

1  Weston  LaBarre,  The  Human  Animal  ( Chicago,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1954),  chapters  10  and  11. 

2  LaBarre,  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

•"^  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  Mirror  for  Man  ( New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1949),  p.  145.  (Italics  by  the  editors.) 
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While  the  gibbon  has  some  fourteen  calls  and  can  warn  his 
band  of  immediate  danger,  man  can  communicate  his  anticipa- 
tion of  a  danger  not  yet  encountered,  can  discuss  objects  and 
situations  as  yet  unmet,  and  speculate  on  the  future  or  reminisce 
about  the  past.  "Man  is  apparently  almost  unique  in  being  able 
to  talk  about  things  that  are  remote  in  space  and  time  (or  both) 
from  where  the  talking  goes  on.  This  feature— 'displacement'— 
seems  to  be  definitely  lacking  in  the  vocal  signaling  of  man's 
closest  relatives  .  .  ."  ^ 

This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  man,  in  the  process  of 
evolving  semantic  speech,  has  completely  left  behind  the  "phatic" 
communications  of  sub-humans.  Sighs  and  grunts,  and  physical 
attitudes— a  way  of  striding  into  a  room,  tossing  the  head,  or 
clenching  the  fist— can  communicate  much.  In  more  subtle  and 
significant  ways,  man  still  depends  upon  phatic  communication. 
In  family  life,  LaBarre  refers  to  the  "acute  phatic  prescience" 
of  a  mother  when  her  infant  child  is  concerned  and  to  the  phatic 
closeness  of  lovers  which  "commonly  reaches  fantastic  extremes 
of  precision."  "'  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  man  would  not  have 
travelled  far  along  that  "road  of  dark  and  riddling  knowledge" 
to  culture,  if  this  type  of  communication  had  been  the  sole  means 
of  building  and  transmitting  ideas  and  ways  of  life. 

Nor  should  the  specificity  of  human  speech  as  compared  to 
the  communications  of  sub-humans  be  overdrawn.  The  pitfalls 
of  symbolism  are  such  that  even  the  most  cautious  statements 
may  be  met  with  misunderstanding  and  frustrating  uncertainty. 
The  shared  meanings  of  symbols  are  always  imperfect  and  our 
communications  sufiFer  to  the  degree  that  the  message  intended 
differs  from  the  message  received.  Edward  Sapir,  one  of  the 
"great  men"  in  American  linguistics,  points  out  that  "communica- 
tion, which  is  the  very  object  of  speech,  is  successfully  effected 
only  when  the  hearer's  auditory  perceptions  are  translated  into 
the  appropriate  and  intended  flow  of  imagery  or  thought  or 
both  combined  .  .  ."  ^ 

■^  Charles  F.  Hockett,  "The  Origin  of  Speech,"  Scientific  American, 
Vol.  203,  No.  3  (Sept.,  1960),  p.  90. 

5  LaBarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 

6  Edward  Sapir,  Language:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Speech 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1921),  p.  17. 
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III 

There  is  nothing  simple  about  meeting  this  condition  for  effective 
communication.  Even  in  the  most  simphfied  situation  of  one 
speaker  and  one  listener  there  is  the  choice  of  words,  delivery 
of  the  words  with  intended  inflection,  and  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  the  words— denotative  and  connotative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  must  be  received  attentively,  perceptively, 
and  with  like  knowledge  of  the  meanings— denotative  and  con- 
notative. At  any  step  in  the  process  there  is  ample  room  for 
error.  Under  the  best  conditions  human  communications  are 
only  approximate.  Any  student  who  has  been  exposed  to  the 
difficulties  of  learning  a  foreign  language  appreciates  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  attempting  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  to  understand  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Even  when  speaking 
in  one's  native  tongue  the  complexities  are  there,  although  speech 
habits  become  so  automatic  that  we  are  unaware  of  them.  It  is 
well  to  realize  that  all  learning  has  been  imperfect,  incomplete, 
and  often  biased,  and  whether  in  the  role  of  speaker  or  listener, 
each  brings  his  potential  for  error  to  the  situation. 

The  problem  of  meanings  associated  with  symbolic  lan- 
guage has  been  the  special  province  of  the  semanticists,  who 
constantly  make  the  point  that  "the  symbol  is  not  the  thing." 
Although  this  would  seem  elementary,  a  closer  look  at  some 
typical  speech  and  action  patterns  shows  that  Americans  gen- 
erally are  not  aware  of  the  independence  of  the  two.  In  Language 
in  Thought  and  Action,'^  S.  I.  Hayakawa  gives  many  examples 
of  such  faulty  reasoning,  among  them  that  of  the  use  of  the 
word  snake  which  many  people  consider  a  "nasty,  slimy  word" 
since  they  identify  snakes  as  "nasty,  slimy  creatures."  He  also 
makes  note  of  the  propensity  for  Americans  to  go  into  debt  to 
buy  symbols  of  prosperity  and  then  as  "owners"  of  shiny  new 
gadgets,  cars,  or  houses  to  feel  prosperous.  Such  reasoning  carried 
over  into  all  aspects  of  society,  and  at  all  levels  of  decision 
making,  can  understandably  add  to  our  problems.  "The  habitual 
confusion    of   symbols   with   things    symbolized  ...  is    serious 

"  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action  (New  York,  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  1949),  p.  30. 
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enough  at  all  levels  of  culture  to  provide  a  perennial  human 
problem.  But  with  the  rise  of  modern  communications  systems, 
there  arises  with  peculiar  urgency  the  problem  of  confusion  of 
verbal  symbols  with  realities."  ^ 


IV 

The  idea  that  language  is  significant  as  more  than  a  communica- 
tions system  has  received  much  attention  in  recent  decades  due 
in  part  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Sapir  and  Benjamin  Lee 
Whorf.  "Language  and  our  thought-grooves  are  inextricably  in- 
terwoven, are,  in  a  sense,  one  and  the  same"  ^  was  written  by 
Sapir  in  1921.  Whorf  has  gone  a  step  further  with  this  idea  in 
his  hypothesis  that  the  structure  of  the  language  spoken  by  a 
people  determines  their  world  view.  He  referred  to  language  as 
"the  lens  through  which  we  see"  the  world  and  "the  shaper  of 
ideas"  and  said  that  we  dissect  nature  along  lines  laid  down 
by  our  native  languages.  Since  the  structures  of  languages  vary, 
the  rationalizations  of  different  peoples  also  vary,  and  people 
are  not  led  by  their  languages  to  the  same  picture  of  the  universe. 
In  discussing  the  scientific  work  of  linguists  in  a  number  of 
languages  he  states,  "It  was  found  that  the  background  lin- 
guistic system  (the  grammar)  of  each  language  is  not  merely 
a  reproducing  instrument  for  voicing  ideas  but  rather  is  itself 
the  shaper  of  ideas,  the  program  and  the  guide  for  the  indi- 
vidual's mental  activity,  for  his  analysis  of  impressions."  '^^ 

The  use  of  symbolic  language  has  enabled  man  to  structure 
his  universe.  Man  does  not  merely  "react"  to  his  surroundings;  he 
contemplates,  speculates,  and  organizes  his  ivorld  into  a  system 
of  "understandable"  entities.  His  capacity  for  conceptual  thought 
is  the  essence  of  culture  and  in  the  structure  of  his  language  he 
has  a  whole  set  of  assumptions  concerning  the  "universe."  Even 
though  there  is  constant  interplay  between  language  and  ex- 
perience, speech  habits  become  so  automatic  and  uncritical  that 
man  is  incapable,  according  to  Whorf,  of  consciously  molding 

8  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

9  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  p.  232. 

10  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf,  "Science  and  Linguistics,"  The  Technology 
Review,  1940,  XLIV,  p.  231. 
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his  thoughtways  along  lines  other  than  those  prescribed  in  his 
established  language. 

Most  students  who  have  struggled  with  a  foreign  language 
have  waged  their  battles  not  in  truly  "foreign"  ideas  but  in 
various  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  languages— French  or 
German,  Spanish  or  Latin,  or  the  like.  The  structures  of  the 
languages  are  similar  and  the  ideas  of  the  universe  presented 
are  not  "foreign."  "We  must  learn  Navajo  and  Nootka  and  Nam 
—or  some  other  non-Indo-European  language— to  have  any  legiti- 
mate sense  of  how  alarmingly  variatble  and  arbitrary  a  thing  a 
given  language  is,  and  how  little  it  mirrors  the  structures  of 
reality."  ^^ 

Whorf's  hypothesis  has  not  been  universally  accepted  by 
linguists  and  remains  yet  to  be  tested.  Carrol  calls  this  the 
"Weltanschauung"  (world-view)  problem  and  states  that  "a 
more  conservative  hypothesis  is  that  linguistic  structure  predis- 
poses the  individual  to  pay  attention  to  some  things  more  than 
others,  or  to  perceive  things  in  one  mode  rather  than  in  others, 
even  though  with  respect  to  his  general  perceptual  capacities 
he  is  no  different,  on  the  average,  from  users  of  other  lan- 
guages." ^^  ^^ 

However,  Whorf  convincingly  illustrates  his  theory  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Hopi  language,  which  he  compared  to  English  to 
demonstrate  how  differently  we  "dissect  nature,"  pointing  out 
that  this  is  only  one  of  many  languages  which  approach  nature  1 
quite  differently  from  the  ways  in  which  we  do.  Our  use  of 
verbs  and  nouns  gives  us  a  bipolar  division  of  nature.  "But 
nature  herself  is  not  thus  polarized.  If  it  be  said  that  strike, 
turn,  run,  are  verbs  because  they  denote  temporary  or  short- 
lasting  events,  .  .  .  why  then  is  fist  a  noun?  It  also  is  a  tem- 
porary event.  ...  It  will  be  found  that  an  'event'  to  us  means 
'what  our  language  classes  as  a  Verb'.  .  .  ."  ^^  Many  of  our  nouns 
are  verbs  in  the  Hopi  language— such  words  as  lightning  and 

11  LaBarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

12  John  B.  Carroll,  The  Study  of  Language  (Cambridge,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1953),  p.  46  (Italics  by  the  editors). 

13  Linguists  have  recently  developed  a  synthetic  "logical  language" 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Whorf's  hypothesis.  See  James  Cooke  Brown, 
"Loglan,"  Scientific  American,  Vol.  202,  No.  6  (June,  1960). 

14  Whorf,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
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wave  are  verbs  because  of  their  brief  duration.  The  Hopi  clas- 
sifies events  by  duration  of  time  in  nature,  while  what  we  call 
verbs,  often  can  be  defined  as  such  only  by  falling  back  on  the 
"rules  of  grammar." 

While  our  verbs  have  tense  and  we  speak  of  an  act  as  past, 
present,  or  future,  the  Hopi  verb  has  validity,  that  is,  from  the 
form  used  the  listener  knows  whether  the  speaker  is  reporting 
an  event,  is  expecting  an  event,  or  from  his  actual  experience 
knows  of  the  event  as  a  regular  thing.  Thus  the  Hopi  language 
is  based  on  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  the  manifest  and 
the  unmanifest. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  of  grammar  systems 
which  contrast  with  ours.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  Indian  languages  with  their  concepts  of  process  as  opposed 
to  ours  of  cause-and-eflFect  have  languages  more  suited  to  the 
understanding  of  current  concepts  in  physics.  Our  built-in  notions 
of  time  as  kinetic  and  space  as  static  hamper  our  understanding 
of  relativity— in  contrast  to  the  Hopi  whose  events  always  in- 
clude both  space  and  time.  That  these  ways  of  thinking  give 
us  diflFerent  views  of  the  world  is  now  apparent  and  "There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  English,  French,  Spanish,  or  any  other 
Western  language,  with  its  two-valued  logic,  its  subject-predicate 
form,  and  its  law  of  identity,  is  the  ultimate  in  a  communication 
system."  ^^ 

The  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  spectrum  into  eight  "colors" 
provides  another  example  of  how  our  language  "structures  our 
perceptions."  "Our  language  thus  provides  certain  verbal  sym- 
bols in  terms  of  which  we  habitually  classify  colors.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  other  languages  (and  there  are  such  lan- 
guages) which  break  the  spectrum  into  diflFerent  groupings  of 
wave  lengths."  ^^  Some  Indian  tribes  have  another  system  of 
dissecting  the  spectrum  and  the  shadings  which  for  us  range 
from  yellow  to  violet  and  are  known  as  green  and  blue,  are 
known  by  only  one  name  to  the  Indians.  That  is,  they  do  not 
diflFerentiate  in  this  color  range  but  consider  them  all  shades  of 
the  same  hue. 

15  Stuart  Chase,  Poiver  of  Words  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1954),  p.  109. 

16  Carroll,  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 
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The  idea  that  if  we  do  not  have  the  word  in  our  language, 
then  we  can  have  no  notion  of  the  conception  is  difficult  to 
grasp.  But  our  thinking  is  in  the  words  and  thoughtways  of  our 
language  and  each  society's  language  is  a  cultural  phenomenon 
incorporating  the  necessary  and  important  views  of  that  society. 
That  eskimos  have  many  words  for  snow  and  the  Trobriand 
Islanders  have  many  words  for  sweet  potatoes  is  generally  well 
known  and  merely  demonstrates  that  the  language  of  each  so- 
ciety is  suited  to  its  own  needs.  It  is  not  necessarily  commensu- 
rable with  any  other.  ".  .  .  Social  organization  represents  diverse 
ways  of  life  which  must  be  surrounded  by  verbal  scaflFoldings 
if  they  are  to  endure.  This  interdependent  relationship  between 
language  and  group  life  and  its  numerous  implications  for  human 
conduct  constitute  one  of  the  most  promising  pursuits  of  the 
social  sciences."  ^^ 


There  is  probably  no  other  single  item  of  culture  which  is  em- 
braced more  fiercely  than  one's  native  language.  Man  identifies 
with  the  mother  tongue  "as  the  tangible  manifestation  of  each 
culture's  uniqueness."  ^*  At  times  of  crisis  most  intense  feelings 
are  aroused  with  regard  to  one's  language— as  demonstrated 
poignantly  by  the  final  words  of  Daudet's  Alsatian  schoolmaster 
to  his  "Last  Class"— he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  pleads  with  them  to  retain  it  always  among  them- 
selves, and  never  forget  it,  "because  when  a  people  falls  into 
servitude,  so  long  as  it  clings  to  its  language,  it  is  as  if  it  held 
the  key  to  its  prison."  Feelings  such  as  these  come  from  no  mere 
habit  or  wish  for  convenience,  but  rather  from  deep-seated  and 
entrenched  ways  of  thinking,  of  coming  at  life,  and  of  capturing 
the  future. 

^"^  Joseph    Bram,    Language    and   Society    ( Garden    City,    New    York, 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1955),  p.  48. 

18  Kluckhohn,  op.  cit.,  p.  151.  ^ 


Read  Bain 

OUR  SCHIZOID  CULTURE 


Read  Bain,  who  spent  much  of  his  professional  career 
at  Miami  University  (Ohio),  has  been  a  formidable  critic, 
and  also  a  forceful  and  cogent  writer.  Unlike  some  of 
his  colleagues,  he  has  not  been  reluctant  to  express  him- 
self colorfully  and  dramatically,  even  if  the  case  is 
thereby  slightly  overstated.  Schizophrenia,  a  mental  dis- 
ease term  used  to  characterize  persons  whose  behavior 
is  fragmentized  into  inconsistent  parts,  is  used  in  this 
article  as  the  model  for  the  analysis,  or  at  least  descrip- 
tion, of  some  of  the  more  dramatic  incongruities  in 
American  culture.  Most  of  us  will  readily  recognize  that 
our  own  thinking  is  characterized  by  these  inconsistent 
assumptions  and  our  behavior  likewise.  This  should  serve 
as  a  strong  antidote  to  those  beliefs  which  grow  out  of 
an  overstatement  of  the  consistency  principle  in  culture, 
which  is  also,  of  course,  to  a  degree  correct. 


I 

Our  culture  contains  a  great  deal  of  irrational,  contradictory 
behavior.  When  an  individual  exhibits  similar  symptoms,  the 
psychiatrist  calls  him  neurotic,  or  if  he  lacks  "insight"  into  his 
difficulties,  psychotic.  Since  most  of  us  possess  only  partial  in- 
sight concerning  these  cultural  confusions,  this  paper  may  be 
regarded  as  a  study  of  neurotic  and  psychotic  societal  behavior.^ 

"  From  Read  Bain,  "Our  Schizoid  Culture,"  Sociology  and  Social  Re- 
search, 19  (January-February,  1935),  pp.  266-276.  By  permission. 

1  There  is  an  enormous  literature  from  which  this  thesis  might  be  docu- 
mented. Some  of  the  more  general  discussions  only  are  cited.  E.  Carpenter, 
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These  conflict-complexes  are  not  characteristic  of  the  entire 
culture,  but  are  segmental  in  nature,  i.e.,  certain  practices  and 
"attitudes"  are  representative  of  most  members  of  certain  groups, 
but,  since  there  is  seldom  complete  unanimity  in  any  group  and 
all  men  are  multi-group  members,  the  confusion  is  geometrically 
confounded.  Only  social  scientists,  and  not  all  of  them,  are 
likely  to  attain  the  scientific  knowledge  of  these  societal  contra- 
dictions analogous  to  the  psychiatrist-patient  relation.  Whether 
sociologists  shall  be  able  to  create  a  body  of  societal  science 
sufficient  to  provide  therapeutic  and  preventive  techniques  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  societal 
infantility,  imbecility,  and  violence  in  our  culture,  the  immediate 
outlook  is  not  very  encouraging.^ 

Space  prohibits  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  divisive  societal 
behavior  in  our  culture.  The  material  has  been  organized  roughly 
under  institutional  categories  and  is  thrown  into  antithetical 
form.  This  does  not  imply  that  all  people  are  victims  of  all  these 
confusions,  but  it  is  contended  that  sufficient  numbers  are  af- 
fected by  them,  frequently  in  groupal  conflict-patterns,  so  that 
none  of  us  can  wholly  escape  their  impact.  Adequate  treatment 
would  require  a  monograph  for  each  heading. 

Sex— Family— Children.  The  confusion  in  our  culture  on  sex 
is  notorious.  There  is  scarcely  any  official  recognition  of  the 
reproductive  system  by  church,  school,  or  home.  Birth  control 
is  widely  condemned  but  more  widely  practiced.  Venereal  dis- 
ease is  still  more  of  a  moral  than  medical  problem.  The  "double 
standard"  still  flourishes.  Sex-attitudes  oscillate  from  the  "roman- 
tic-holy" to  the  "prosaic-evil."  We  eulogize  sex  and  love  in  the 


Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure,  New  York,  1921  (first  printed,  1891); 
T.  Veblen,  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  New  York,  1899;  W.  F.  Ogburn, 
Social  Change  with  Respect  to  Culture  and  Original  Nature,  New  York,  1922; 
L.  Stoddard,  The  Revolt  Against  Civilization:  The  Menace  of  the  Under- 
Man,  New  York,  1923;  O.  Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  West,  New  York, 
1926-28,  two  volumes;  R.  H.  Lowie,  Are  We  Civilized?  Human  Culture  in 
Perspective,  New  York,  1929;  C.  M.  Case,  Social  Process  and  Human 
Progress,  New  York,  1931;  E.  D.  Martin,  Civilizing  Ourselves:  Intellectual 
Maturity  in  the  Modern  World,  New  York,  1932;  S.  D.  Schmalhausen,  editor, 
Our  Neurotic  Age,  New  York,  1932;  Ortega  y  Gasset,  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses,  New  York,  1932. 

2  See  Case,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  VII  and  VIII  and  Our  Neurotic  Age,  pp.  434- 
52,  "We  Americans:  A  Study  in  Infantilism"  by  E.  S.  Bates. 
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abstract,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  furtiveness,  shame,  and 
sense  of  sin  connected  with  the  facts  and  acts  of  sex. 

We  glorify  parenthood,  but  provide  little  education  for 
prospective  parents.  Declining  birth  rate,  child  care  outside  the 
home,  and  technological  specialism  have  largely  defunctionalized 
women.  Monogamous  marriage  is  our  ideal,  but  infidelity,  marital 
maladjustment,  and  divorce  abound.  Marriage  and  divorce  laws 
are  anarchic  and  are  frequently  violated  with  impunity.  Legal 
grounds  for  divorce  are  seldom  the  "real"  reasons  and  the 
courts  wink  at  collusion. 

Our  reliance  upon  mother  love  and  maternal  "instinct"  re- 
sults in  personality  distortions  of  both  parents  and  children.  If 
we  would,  we  could  cut  maternal  and  infant  death  rates  in  half. 
We  still  control  children  by  fear  and  force,  but  many  parents, 
fearful  of  Freudian  complexes  and  represions,  abjure  all  disci- 
pline and  control.  This  is  the  age  of  the  child,  but  we  still  have 
child  labor,  malnutrition,  remediable  defects,  and  preventable 
diseases.  We  have  school  health  examinations  but  little  treat- 
ment. We  "love"  children  too  much  and  too  little;  frequently  the 
same  child  is  a  victim  of  this  emotional  polarity,  indulged  and 
frightened  in  almost  the  same  breath. 

Economic  Confusion.  Yes,  we  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
We  are  thrifty,  but  also  extravagant,  conspicuous  spenders.  We 
praise  competition,  but  practice  merger  and  monopoly.  Every- 
body has  equal  economic  opportunity,  except  Negroes,  immi- 
grants, women,  and  the  unemployed.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
but  there  is  more  graft  and  chicanery  in  business  than  in  politics. 
We  build  irrigation  projects,  drain  swamps,  and  teach  scientific 
farming  while  we  hire  farmers  to  let  land  lie  fallow.  We  "main- 
tain prices"  by  dumping  vegetables  into  the  ocean  and  milk 
into  sewers.  We  praise  business  organization  but  condemn  and 
prevent  labor  organization.  We  extol  quality  and  service,  but 
through  high  pressure  salesmanship  and  blatant  advertising  we 
sell  people  "cheap  and  nawsty"  goods  and  services  which  they 
do  not  need  and  do  not  want  for  prices  they  cannot  aflFord  to 
pay.  We  pour  billions  into  productive  plants  when  what  we 
already  have  must  lie  idle  half  the  time  because  men  cannot 
work  unless  other  men  can  make  profit  out  of  their  labor.  Public 
service  corporations  are  conscienceless  exploiters  of  the  public 
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.  .  .  We  waste  and  exploit  human  and  natural  resources.  We 
give  heavier  and  more  certain  sentences  to  bank  robbers  than 
to  bank  wreckers.  We  boast  of  business  ethics  but  we  give 
power  and  prestige  to  business  buccaneers. 

Political  and  Legal  Patterns.  We  profess  respect  for  law 
and  order,  but  we  tolerate  racketeering  gangs,  lynching,  race 
riots,  and  privately  paid  industrial  "police."  Policemen  are  sup- 
posed to  protect  society,  but  they  are  frequently  found  in  col- 
lusion with  crooks— and  the  same  goes  for  some  judges.  Ev- 
erybody is  equal  before  the  law,  except  Negroes,  women, 
immigrants,  poor  people,  and  economic  "radicals."  Our  penology 
is  largely  punitive  and  produces  more  recidivism  than  it  does 
re-education.  We  value  our  jury  system,  but  most  juries  are 
composed  of  the  senile,  illiterate,  and  dull-witted.  Lawyers  are 
trained  largely  at  public  expense  to  serve  the  public,  but  many 
of  them  spend  most  of  their  time  with  considerable  success  in 
aiding  individuals  and  corporations  to  evade  the  law  and  escape 
its  penalties.  A  large  proportion  of  lawyers  are  more  concerned 
with  making  money  than  with  promoting  justice. 

We  ridicule  politicians  in  general  but  honor  all  officeholders 
in  particular  and  most  of  us  would  like  to  be  elected  to  some- 
thing ourselves.  We  think  of  voting  as  the  basis  of  democracy, 
but  we  buy  and  sell  and  miscount  votes,  stuff  ballot  boxes, 
prevent  Negroes  from  voting,  and  seldom  find  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  eligible  voters  actually  registering  their  "will."  We 
glorify  government  by  the  people,  but  corrupt  machines  still 
exist  in  many  of  our  largest  (and  smallest)  political  units.  We 
hate  and  fear  the  state,  but  progressively  increase  and  centralize 
its  functions.  We  condemn  "entangling  alliances,"  but  we  prac- 
tice "dollar  diplomacy"  all  over  the  earth.  We  are  a  peaceful 
people,  but  we  spend  ten  times  as  much  for  military  purposes 
as  for  all  other  federal  functions,  enforce  compulsory  military 
training,  laud  and  reward  military  heroes,  glorify  our  military 
history,  thrill  at  military  music  and  uniforms,  treat  war  profiteers 
as  respectable  citizens.  .  .  . 

Democratic  Dogmas.  Democracy  is  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished ideals,  but  we  speak  of  upper  and  lower  classes,  "look 
down  on"  many  useful  occupations,  trace  our  genealogies,  sport 
our  coats-of-arms,  marry  our  daughters   to   indigent   scions   of 
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nobility,  join  snob  societies,  and  shout  "What  we  need  is  a 
Mussohni!"  We  are  contemptuous  of  all  things  European,  but 
we  kowtow  to  Europe  in  a  thousand  ways  as  the  real  seat  of 
"culchaw."  Men  and  women  are  socially  equal,  but  they  are 
paid  unequally  for  the  same  services,  the  laws  of  every  state 
discriminate  against  women,  while  the  "unwritten  laws"  "keep 
women  in  their  place"  along  with  Negroes  and  servants.  We 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  we  are  full  of  racial, 
religious,  economic,  and  numerous  other  prejudices  and  invidious 
distinctions.  We  value  equality,  but  tolerate  greater  inequality 
of  wealth  and  income  than  has  ever  existed  in  any  other  society. 
We  believe  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  democracy,  but  we  prevent  economic  radicals  from 
speaking  and  even  discharge  teachers  for  expressing  "danger- 
ous" ideas. 

Philanthropy  and  Social  Work.  Despite  sound  theory,  our 
care  of  the  socially  inadequate  is  still  dominated  by  almsgiving 
and  the  spirit  of  Lady  Bountiful.  We  advocate  rehabilitative 
social  work,  but  must  fight  continually  (and  not  very  success- 
fully) to  keep  social  work  from  degenerating  into  mere  relief. 
We  possess  a  "poverty  complex"  which  demands  that  relief 
recipients  must  grovel  and  be  "thankful"  for  their  mere-subsis- 
tence doles  ...  It  is  disgraceful  to  receive  charity,  but  it  is 
noble  to  give  to  "worthy  causes,"  and  we  continue  to  cherish 
the  myth  of  "private  charity"  even  in  the  face  of  its  almost 
complete  breakdown.  The  state  spends  more  per  capita  for 
idiots,  imbeciles,  paupers,  and  habitual  criminals  than  it  does 
for  college  students  and  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  for  grade 
school  pupils.  We  emphasize  character,  but  in  hard  times  the 
character  building  agencies  are  first  to  be  cut.  We  honor  great 
economic  exploiters  who  "rob  widows  and  orphans  to  build 
homes  and  hospitals  for  widows  and  orphans."  We  pay  social 
workers  poorly  on  the  theory  that  they  are  sufiBciently  rewarded 
by  their  consciousness  of  good  work  well  done.  Social  workers 
should  be  highly  skilled,  but  we  permit  almost  anyone  to  practice 
( or  malpractice )  social  work.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  juvenile 
and  domestic  courts,  but  many  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of 
incompetents,  politicians,  legalistic  pedants,  and  social  ignora- 
muses. 
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Art  and  Recreation.  Modern  art  reflects  the  confusion, 
triviality,  inner  tension,  and  lack  of  integration  in  our  culture. 
Many  artists  are  clearly  damaged  souls  and  those  who  are  not 
deal  chiefly  with  the  doings  of  damaged  souls.  The  sex  complex 
referred  to  above  is  present  on  almost  every  page  of  modern 
literary  art.  The  rest  is  not  silence,  but  the  hectic  cries  of  cul- 
tural neurotics  struggling  to  bring  some  semblance  of  order 
out  of  their  cultural  chaos.  We  drape  nude  statues  and  supress 
noble  books  like  Ulysses,  Desire  Under  the  Elms,  and  The  Well 
of  Loneliness  as  obscene,  while  lubricious  burlesques  run  wide 
open  and  pornographic  periodicals  purvey  their  pruriency.  In 
spite  of  our  pride  in  the  "higher  things,"  most  of  our  "art  appre- 
ciation" is  on  the  Mickey  Mouse  comic-strip,  jazz  music,  and 
sloppy-sentimental-risque  song  level.  Cinema,  stage,  and  reading 
are  for  millions  of  people  chiefly  used  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  reality  into  a  soul-sick  world  of  daydreams  and  wishful 
reverie. 

We  try  to  foster  participative  recreation,  but  most  of  it  is 
passive,  much  of  it  vicious,  and  almost  all  of  it,  flagrantly  com- 
mercialized. We  love  animals  and  birds  and  plants,  but  we 
glorify  hunting  and  fishing  and  ravage  the  countryside  of  flowers 
and  shrubs.  We  spend  millions  for  flowers  and  S.  P.  C.  A.'s  in 
communities  where  children  are  being  starved  and  beaten.  We 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  education  for  recreation,  fre- 
quently emphasizing  games  that  are  never  played  in  later  life 
but  that  chiefly  promote  the  professional  careers  of  coaches  and 
players  and  provide  a  doubtful  prestige  for  schools. 

The  Muddle  of  Medicine.  Doctors  are  trained  largely  at 
public  expense  but  many  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
excuse  themselves  by  treating  many  people  free— they  say.  They 
generally  oppose  public  medicine  even  though  they  .  .  .  can- 
not collect  their  bills,  and  millions  of  people  cannot  pay  for 
much-needed  medical  care.  We  grow  lyric  over  the  triumphs  of 
science  in  medicine,  but  we  spend  millions  with  medical  fakers 
and  more  millions  for  nostrums  and  faith  cures.  We  prize  health 
above  everything,  but  we  gourmandize,  turn  night  into  day,  live 
in  city  slums,  smother  our  lungs  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
tobacco  fumes,  and  try  to  pay  the  national  debt  by  drinking 
booze.  We  support  millions  of  cats  and  dogs  while  millions  of 
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mothers  and  children  lack  food  and  medical  care,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  decent  education  and  recreation.  We  are  proud  of  our 
numbers,  but  we  practice  birth  control,  commit  over  a  million 
abortions  a  year  and  allow  millions  of  people  to  die  from  pre- 
ventable causes.  We  still  have  moral  reactions  to  mental  illness 
while  the  average  doctor  knows  little  and  cares  less  about  mental 
hygiene  and  psychotherapy. 

Religion.  We  are  a  Christian  nation,  but  half  of  us  belong 
to  no  church;  half  of  those  who  do,  seldom  attend;  and  half  of 
those  who  attend  do  not  believe  the  creed.  We  still  pray  for 
the  sick  even  though  we  call  the  doctor.  Many  who  have  faith 
in  the  afterlife  weep  at  death  instead  of  rejoicing.  Whether  or 
not  we  believe  in  spiritual  immortality,  our  graveyard  complex 
is  equally  illogical  and  enormously  costly.  We  honor  religion, 
but  make  fun  of  "Sunday  School  boys,"  "Y.  M.  fellows,"  and 
even  ministers.  The  ministry  is  a  noble,  learned  profession,  but 
we  see  many  priests  who  are  willing  to  live  fat,  lazy,  ignorant 
lives,  preaching  to  wealthy  pewrenters  in  palatial  churches  seda- 
tive sermons  in  praise  of  the  God-of-things-as-they-are.  No  won- 
der social  revolutions  have  always  slaughtered  the  priests!  We 
believe  in  a  God  of  peace  and  love,  but  all  nations  pray  to  Him 
for  victory  in  war  and  most  denominations  furnish  army  chap- 
lains. This  is  the  age  of  science,  but  there  is  more  belief  in 
miracles,  spirits,  occultism,  and  providences  than  one  would 
think  possible. 

Education  and  Science.  Education  and  science  are  the  par- 
ticular pride  of  our  culture,  but  we  sneer  at  the  Brain  Trust  and 
"book  larnin' "  and  generally  regard  teachers  and  scientists  as 
childish,  impractical  theorists.  We  are  proud  of  our  free  public 
education,  but  about  two  thirds  leave  school  at  fourteen;  even 
though  the  census  figure  is  about  four  per  cent  for  ilKteracy,  the 
army  draft  was  about  twenty-five  per  cent  unable  to  read  and 
write  in  any  functional  manner.  We  pay  teachers  very  little  and 
still  have  thousands  who  are  poorly  trained,  socially  unintelligent, 
and  emotionally  maladjusted.  We  assume  that  people  go  to  col- 
lege for  professional  training  or  love  of  learning,  but  some  ed- 
ucators have  called  the  college  a  country  club,  mating  ground, 
kindergarten,  and  snob-factory. 

Our  scientific  system  produces  a  specialism  that  gives  great 
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prestige  and  great  technical  skill,  but  not  always  great  wisdom. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  nonsocial  scientists  who  are  fre- 
quently quite  willing  to  advise  and  lead  in  societal  affairs  even 
though  they  are  quite  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  social 
science.  We  use  the  findings  of  science  to  destroy  each  other 
physically,  to  exploit  each  other  economically,  and  to  produce 
all  sorts  of  irrational  behavior.  The  very  triumphs  of  science 
produce  an  irrational,  magic-minded  faith  in  science  so  that 
"science"  becomes  a  stereotype  with  which  fakers,  quacks,  dema- 
gogues, advertisers  and  half-baked  fanatics  can  and  do  mislead, 
confuse,  and  exploit  the  uncritical  populace. 

II  ^ 

Such  contradictions  and  confusions  as  have  been  sketched  briefly 
here,  or  their  analogues,  are  found  in  all  cultures.  They  are 
almost  always  evaded  by  usage,  rationalization,  and  imperative 
repression  into  the  "unconscious."  Neurotic  and  psychotic  be- 
havior frequently  results  from  individual  failure  to  build  up  a 
suflBciently  coherent  (socially  acceptable)  system  of  such  escape 
mechanisms.^ 

Hence  we  find  ourselves  in  this  peculiar  situation:  Our  per- 
sonalities are  formed  by  cultural  conditioning,  a  large  part  of 
which  we  must  irrationally  escape  in  order  to  remain  "rational." 
Our  culture  is  rent  with  internal  divisions  and  conflicts  which 
erupt  into  group  behavior  patterns  which  in  their  turn  produce 
societal  counterparts  of  all  sorts  of  schizoid  symptoms.  It  is  not 
diflBcult  to  think  of  societal  behavior  similar  to  sadism,  masochism, 
persecution,  grandeur  delusions,  paranoias,  abulias,  phobias, 
manias,  regressions,  fixations,  symbolisms,  fetishisms,  over-and- 
under  compensations,  and  so  on.  All  of  us,  even  sociologists, 
carry  these  antithetic  action-emotion  patterns  deeply  embedded 

3  T.  Burrow,  The  Social  Basis  of  Consciousness,  New  York,  1927;  B. 
Malinowski,  Sex  and  Repression  in  Savage  Society,  New  York,  1927;  F.  M. 
Keesing,  "The  Changing  Life  of  Native  Peoples  in  the  Pacific  Area:  A 
Sketch  in  Cultural  Dynamics,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  39:443-58, 
1934;  and  Freud,  of  course.  See  also  John  Dollard,  "The  Psychotic  Person 
Seen  Culturally,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  39:637-48,  1934.  My 
paper,  written  in  December,  1933,  attempts  to  make  explicit  the  same 
theory  that  is  implicit  in  DoUard's  paper.  He  is  dealing  with  the  personal 
results  of  such  cultural  confusion  as  is  set  forth  here.  R.B. 
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in  our  personalities  like  tubercular  scar  tissue  in  our  lungs.  We 
are  all  Mr.  Facing-Many-Ways;  the  nearest  we  can  approach 
rationality  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  inescapably  irrational,— 
that  much  of  our  behavior  is  sheer  rationalization. 

Why  is  this?  Is  the  human  mind  fundamentally  alogical, 
ambivalent,  irrational?  Or  is  it  merely  culture  lag?  Do  the  fantasy 
and  reality  principles  oppose  each  other  in  irrepressible  and 
insoluble  conflict?  If  so,  is  it  realistic  to  try  to  be  rational?  Is  it 
possibly  an  aspect  of  the  growth  principle?  Perhaps  these  phe- 
nomena are  the  very  source  of  "consciousness"  and  hence  have 
a  survival  value.  If  so,  the  so-called  "genuine"  cultures,  those 
harmoniously  integrated,  are  defective  for  survival  and  hence 
should  be  called  "spurious."  "*  Such  cultures  may  be  like  the 
so-called  superior  men  who  are  outbred  and  hence  outlived  by 
their  so-called  inferiors.  The  dynamic,  culture-creating  (and 
destroying)  men  are  the  zealots,  the  frenetic  enthusiasts,  the 
symbols  of  cultural  confusion  and  conflict,— the  Hitlers,  Lenins, 
Carnegies,  Napoleons.  .  .  . 

4  E.  Sapir,  "Culture— Genuine  and  Spurious,"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  29:401-29,  1924.  The  questions  are  of  course  suggested  by  the 
specific  writings  of  Levy-Bruhl,  Freud,  Ogburn,  B.  Russell,  J.  B.  Watson, 
et  al. 


Robert  S.  Lynd 

THE  PATTERN 

OF  AMERICAN  CULTURE  * 


Robert  S.  Lynd,  professor  at  Columbia,  is  probably  best 
known  for  his  classic  studies  of  Middletown  (New  York, 
Ear  court,  Brace  and  World,  1929)  and  the  follow-up 
study,  Middletown  in  Transition  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  1937).  Lynd  has  also  addressed  him- 
self to  some  theoretical  questions  in  sociology  and  his 
Knowledge  for  What?  is  one  of  these  efforts.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  which  deals  with  the  use  of  cultural  ideologies 
in  the  day-to-day  thinking  of  people  in  our  society  has 
helped  many  students  to  appreciate  (a)  their  reliance 
upon  ideologies  entrenched  in  the  culture  for  "their  own 
views,"  (b)  the  standardized  repetitive  nature  of  what 
passes  for  "individual  thinking"  and  (c),  as  in  the  excerpt 
from  "Our  Schizoid  Culture,"  the  coexistence  of  con- 
tradictory ideas  in  a  given  culture. 


As  one  begins  to  list  the  assumptions  by  which  we  Americans 
live,  one  runs  at  once  into  a  large  measure  of  contradiction  and 
resulting  ambivalence.  This  derives  from  the  fact  that  these 
overlapping  assumptions  have  developed  in  different  eras  and 
that  they  tend  to  be  carried  over  uncritically  into  new  situations 
or  to  be  allowed  to  persist  in  long  diminuendos  into  the  changing 
future.  Men's  ideas,  beliefs,  and  loyalties— their  non-material  cul- 
ture—are frequently  slower  to  be  changed  than  are  their  mate- 
rial tools. ^  And  the  greater  the  emotional  need  for  them,  the 

*  From  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Knowledge  for  What?  (Princeton,  N.J.,  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  1939),  pp.  59-62.  By  permission. 

iSee  W.  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change  (New  York,  Huebsch,  1922). 
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longer  men  tend  to  resist  changes  in  these  ideas  and  beUefs. 
These  contradictions  among  assumptions  derive  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  things  the  mass  of  human  beings  basically  crave 
as  human  beings  as  they  live  along  together  are  often  overlaid 
by,  and  not  infrequently  distorted  by,  the  cumulating  emphases 
that  a  culture  may  take  on  under  circumstances  of  rapid  change 
or  under  various  kinds  of  class  control.  In  these  cases  the  culture 
may  carry  along  side  by  side  both  assertions:  the  one  reflecting 
deep  needs  close  to  the  heart's  desire  and  the  other  heavily 
authorized  by  class  or  other  authority. 

Wherever,  therefore,  such  dualism  in  assumptions  clearly 
exists,  both  assumptions  are  set  down  together  in  the  following 
listing.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  pairs  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  they  carry  equal  weight  in  the  culture.  One  member  may 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  as  decisive  in  a  given  situation  at  one 
moment,  and  the  other  contrasting  assumption  may  be  invoked 
in  the  same  or  a  diflFerent  situation  a  few  moments  later.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  matter  of  trying  to  live  by  contrasting  rules  of 
the  game  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  our 
American  culture  is  to  be  seen. 

The  following  suggest  some  of  these  outstanding  assump- 
tions in  American  life: 

1.  The  United  States  is  the  best  and  greatest  nation  on 
earth  and  will  always  remain  so. 

2.  Individualism,  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  secret  of  America's  greatness;  and  restrictions 
on  individual  freedom  are  un-American  and  kill  initiative. 

But:  No  man  should  live  for  himself  alone;  for  people  ought 
to  be  loyal  and  stand  together  and  work  for  common  purposes. 

3.  The  thing  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  rational;  and  therefore  man  can  be  trusted,  if  let 
alone,  to  guide  his  conduct  wisely. 

But:  Some  people  are  brighter  than  others;  and,  as  every 
practical  politician  and  businessman  knows,  you  can't  afi^ord 
simply  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  people  to  make  up  their  minds. 

4.  Democracy,  as  discovered  and  perfected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  the  ultimate  form  of  living  together.  All  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  the  United  States  has  made  this  fact 
a  living  reality. 
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But:  You  would  never  get  anywhere,  of  course,  if  you  con- 
stantly left  things  to  popular  vote.  No  business  could  be  run 
that  way,  and  of  course  no  businessman  would  tolerate  it. 

5.  Everyone  should  try  to  be  successful. 

But:  The  kind  of  person  you  are  is  more  important  than  how 
successful  you  are. 

6.  The  family  is  our  basic  institution  and  the  sacred  core 
of  our  national  life. 

But:  Business  is  our  most  important  institution,  and,  since 
national  welfare  depends  upon  it,  other  institutions  must  con- 
form to  its  needs. 

7.  Religion  and  "the  finer  things  of  life"  are  our  ultimate 
values  and  the  things  all  of  us  are  really  working  for. 

But:  A  man  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  family  to  make 
as  much  money  as  he  can. 

8.  Life  would  not  be  tolerable  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
progress  and  know  that  things  are  getting  better.  We  should, 
therefore,  welcome  new  things. 

But:  The  old,  tried  fundamentals  are  best;  and  it  is  a  mistake 
for  busybodies  to  try  to  change  things  too  fast  or  to  upset  the 
fundamentals. 

9.  Hard  work  and  thrift  are  signs  of  character  and  the  way 
to  get  ahead. 

But:  No  shrewd  person  tries  to  get  ahead  nowadays  by  just 
working  hard,  and  nobody  gets  rich  nowadays  by  pinching 
nickels.  It  is  important  to  know  the  right  people.  If  you  want  to 
make  money,  you  have  to  look  and  act  like  money.  Anyway,  you 
only  live  once. 

10.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

But:  Business  is  business,  and  a  businessman  would  be  a 
fool  if  he  didn't  cover  his  hand. 

11.  America  is  a  land  of  unlimited  opportunity,  and  people 
get  pretty  much  what's  coming  to  them  here  in  this  country. 

But:  Of  course,  not  everybody  can  be  boss,  and  factories 
can't  give  jobs  if  there  aren't  jobs  to  give. 

12.  Capital  and  labor  are  partners. 

But:  It  is  bad  policy  to  pay  higher  wages  than  you  have  to. 
If  people  don't  like  to  work  for  you  for  what  you  offer  them, 
they  can  go  elsewhere. 
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13.  Education  is  a  fine  thing. 

But:  It  is  the  practical  men  who  get  things  done. 

14.  Science  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  place  and  our  future  depends 
upon  it. 

But:  Science  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  such  things  as 
business  and  our  other  fundamental  institutions.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  use  science,  but  not  let  it  upset  things. 

15.  Children  are  a  blessing. 

But:  You  should  not  have  more  children  than  you  can  afford. 

16.  Women  are  the  finest  of  God's  creatures. 

But:  Women  aren't  very  practical  and  are  usually  inferior 
to  men  in  reasoning  power  and  general  ability. 

17.  Patriotism  and  public  service  are  fine  things. 
But:  Of  course,  a  man  has  to  look  out  for  himself. 

18.  The  American  judicial  system  insures  justice  to  every 
man,  rich  or  poor. 

But:  A  man  is  a  fool  not  to  hire  the  best  lawyer  he  can 
afford. 

19.  Poverty  is  deplorable  and  should  be  abolished. 

But:  There  never  has  been  enough  to  go  around,  and  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  "The  poor  you  have  always  with  you." 

20.  No  man  deserves  to  have  what  he  hasn't  worked  for. 
It  demoralizes  him  to  do  so. 

But:  You  can't  let  people  starve.^ 

2  In  Chapter  XII  of  Middletoivn  in  Transition  ( New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1937),  dealing  with  "The  Middletown  Spirit,"  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  set  down  a  more  extended  Hst  of  these  "of  course"  assumptions 
relevant  to  that  particular  city.  With  allowances  for  the  heavily  native-born, 
Protestant,  small-city,  Middle  Western  character  of  Middletown's  popula- 
tion, most  of  the  assumptions  there  set  down  would  probably  apply  widely 
throughout  the  country. 


Don  Martindale 

IMAGES  OF  AMERICANS 


Probably  every  student  knows  or  soon  will  learn  thut 
what  passes  for  "sociology"  in  America  today  consists  of 
two  quite  different  kinds  of  "research."  One  consists  of 
very  factual,  usually  statistical,  thorough  study  of  a 
rather  circumscribed  problem,  such  as  those  discussed 
in  the  article,  "Sociologists  Invade  the  Plant."  The  other 
kind  of  effort  is  more  like  that  which  the  historian 
writes— empirically  based  to  be  sure,  but  the  generaliza- 
tions being  derived  from  a  less  formalized  kind  of  in- 
tegration. The  latter  is  deceptively  easy  and  many  ama- 
teurish efforts  are  made  from  time  to  time.  These  are 
often  called  "journalistic  accounts"  by  social  scientists. 
This  is  quite  unfair  in  many  instances  because  journal- 
ism, like  any  other  profession,  can  be  practiced  either 
badly  or  well.  Nevertheless,  the  resultant  product  often 
seems  like  journalism,  even  though  it  may  be  compounded 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  careful  analysis,  and 
reflect  unusual  talent  and  maturity.  The  following  por- 
trait of  the  American  character,  circa  1960,  by  Don 
Martindale  (University  of  Minnesota)  is  taken  from  the 
preface  of  his  book  on  American  Social  Structure.  How 
many  people  who  have  lived  their  lives  as  part  of  Ameri- 
can society  would  see  these  things  about  themselves  and 
their  contemporaries? 


There  is  a  curious  contradiction  between  the  first  and  the  second 

impressions  which  the  United  States  tends  to  give  its  observers. 

*  From  Don  Martindale,  American  Social  Structure  ( New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1960),  pp.  vii-xi.  Used  by  permission. 
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To  foreign  observers,  America  is  at  first  most  striking  for  its 
bustling  energy,  its  intellectual  inferiority,  and  its  hunger  for 
culture.  The  foreign  lecturer  is  given  a  reception  in  the  United 
States  accorded  nowhere  else.  The  array  of  types  attracted  by 
America  is  described  by  Dylan  Thomas  in  inimitable  terms. ^ 

There  they  go,  every  spring  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles:  ex- 
hibitionists, polemicists,  histrionic  publicists,  theological  rhetoricians, 
historical  hoddy-doddies,  balletomanes,  ulterior  decorators,  windbags 
and  bigwigs  and  humbugs,  men  in  love  with  stamps,  men  in  love  with 
steaks,  men  after  millionaires'  widows,  men  with  elephantiasis  of  the 
reputation  ( huge  trunks  and  teeny  minds ) ,  authorities  on  gas,  bishops, 
best-sellers,  editors  looking  for  writers,  writers  looking  for  publishers, 
pubhshers  looking  for  dollars,  existentialists,  serious  physicists  with 
nuclear  missions,  men  from  the  B.  B.  C.  who  speak  as  though  they  had 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  their  mouths,  pot-boiling  philosophers,  profes- 
sional Irishmen  (very  lepricorny),  and,  I  am  afraid,  fat  poets  with 
slim  volumes. 

The  foreign  lecturers,  in  Thomas'  opinion,  are  attracted  to 
America  like  flies  to  a  honey  jar.  Where  else  can  they  find 
audiences  so  eager  to  treat  them  as  authorities,  so  pathetically 
concerned  with  the  foreign  visitor's  opinion  of  themselves,  so 
ready  to  pay  to  be  informed  of  their  own  cultural  inferiority? 

But,  according  to  Thomas,  the  observer  finds  that  the  Ameri- 
can, so  eager  to  be  possessed,  in  the  end  eludes  possession;  al- 
though he  is  e\'er  so  ready  to  be  generalized  about,  he  is  forever 
incapable  of  being  comprehended  in  any  set  of  generalizations. - 

"At  first,  confused  and  shocked  by  shameless  profusion  and 
almost  shamed  by  generosity,  unaccustomed  to  such  importance 
as  they  are  assumed,  by  their  hosts,  to  possess,  and  up  against 
the  barrier  of  a  common  language,  they  write  in  their  notebooks 
like  demons,  generalizing  away,  on  character  and  culture  and 
the  American  political  scene.  But,  towards  the  middle  of  their 
middle-aged  whisk  through  middle-western  clubs  and  univer- 
sities, the  fury  of  the  writing  flags;  their  spirits  are  lowered  by 
the  spirit  with  which  they  are  everywhere  strongly  greeted  and 
which,  in  ever  increasing  doses,  they  themselves  lower;  and  thev 

1  Dylan  Thomas,  Quite  Early  One  Morning  (New  York,  New  Direc- 
tions, 1954),  pp.  234-235. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  232-233. 
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begin  to  mistrust  themselves,  and  their  reputations— for  they 
have  found,  too  often,  that  an  audience  will  receive  a  lantern 
lecture  on,  say,  Ceramics,  with  the  same  uninhibited  enthusiasm 
that  it  accorded  the  very  week  before  to  a  paper  on  the  Modern 
Turkish  Novel  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  simply  the  amazing  wells  of  American  energy  that 
have  daunted  the  poet;  these  he  could  have  taken.  Nor  is  it  the 
irrepressible  naivete,  for  what  poet  cannot  feel  kinship  with 
that?  It  is  the  peculiar  way  in  which  America  so  openly  invites 
and  so  stubbornly  resists  generalization.  Beneath  the  same  colos- 
sal uniformity  of  chewing  gum,  toothpaste,  hamburgers,  hot 
dogs,  soft  drinks,  automobiles,  maiden-form  bras,  and  cigarettes 
that  scream  at  one  from  the  billboards,  there  is  a  veritable  ocean 
of  diflFerences.  Where  else  will  so  many  genuinely  spiritual 
themes  be  cast  into  the  disguise  of  pure  materialism?  Where 
else  will  religion  be  run  on  a  business  basis,  with  Christ  con- 
ceived as  a  kind  of  super-Rotarian,  while  the  most  statesmanlike 
political  addresses  assume  the  form  of  a  sensitive  religious  ser- 
mon? Where  else  will  the  so-called  serious  movies  constitute 
pure  fantasies  in  which  the  good  guys  always  win  and  are 
rewarded  by  wealth  and  sex  galore?  Meanwhile  the  comic  car- 
toons (Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck)  cheerfully  portray 
clear  strains  of  unretouched  meanness  and  outright  violence. 
i''  It  is  little  wonder  that  foreign  observers,  for  all  their  con- 
temptuous superiority  about  the  American  lack  of  culture,  are 
sometimes  baffled.  In  America  one  finds  some  of  the  finest 
religious  sermonizing  in  politics,  some  of  the  clearest  examples 
of  cynical  business  organization  and  smugness  in  religion,  some 
of  the  best  forms  of  entertainment  in  political  campaigns  and 
the  poorest  in  what  passes  as  entertainment,  some  of  the  purest 
fantasies  in  the  so-called  serious  movies,  some  of  the  best  moral- 
ity tales  in  the  presentations  of  nature,  and  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  insights  into  the  violence  of  nature  and  human  nature 
in  the  cartoon  comics. 

X)ne's  first  impression  of  the  United  States  tends  to  fasten 
on  the  amazing  surface  uniformity.  The  images  that  most  quickly 
leap  forth  are  those  of  mass  production,  the  interchangeable 
part,  mass  arts,  mass  man,  and  standardized  taste.  However,  if 
one  cuts  below  the  surface  uniformity,  he  touches  a  deeper  level 
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of  American  experience  that  seems  to  reverse  all  this.  In  its 
local  forms,  America  presents  an  almost  unbelievably  diverse 
fermenting  fluidity.  Holding  the  whole  together  is  the  ever- 
bubbling  fountain  of  American  dynamism. 

There  are  two  fundamental  kinds  of  errors  that  can  be 
made  in  the  interpretation  of  America:  (1)  assuming  that  the 
only  important  property  of  America  is  derived  from  its  character- 
istics as  a  mass  culture,  and  (2)  assuming  that  the  standard- 
ization everywhere  evident  in  American  life  is  superficial  and 
the  only  true  key  to  America  is  its  diversity.  America  is  not 
either;  it  is  both.  Neither  property  is  trivial  or  superficial.  The 
one  property  sums  up  the  integration  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  The  other  property  phrases  the  amazing  fluidity  of 
America  in  all  local  situations.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  All  major  observers  agree  that  American  character 
tends  to  manifest  great  practicality,  considerable  anti-intellec- 
tualism,  a  genius  for  organization,  a  strong  materialism,  a  tend- 
ency to  conceptualize  social  and  political  affairs  in  moralistic 
terms,  a  manifestation  of  great  faith  in  individual  initiative,  and 
a  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  These  are  the  major  clues  to 
American  character,  and  the  Yankee  emerges  as  the  central  and 
unique  American  type. 

In  all  local  situations,  however,  America  presents  an  amazing 
array  of  community  forms.  A  community  is  a  complete  way  of 
life  and  the  system  of  institutions  that  makes  it  possible.  The 
community  arises  out  of  the  ever-present  forces  in  human  action 
for  stability,  consistency,  and  completeness.  In  addition  to  these 
principles,  various  secondary  principles  may  come  into  being 
as  well. 

As  a  product  of  these  forces  at  local  levels,  American  society 
tends  to  form  into  regional,  rural,  urban,  ethnic,  and  status 
community  forms.  The  two  major  properties  of  American  life, 
its  general  integration  and  its  local  ferment,  are  anchored  at 
different  points.  The  background  for  the  general  themes  manifest 
in  American  character  is  provided  by  the  nation;  the  ferment 
is  provided  by  the  tendency  of  local  society  to  crystallize  into 
stable  forms. 

By  taking  account  of  both  major  features  of  American  life, 
one  can  arrive  at  new  insight  into  a  phenomenon  that  has  dis- 
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turbed  some  of  the  most  sensitive  students  of  America— its  re- 
markable dynamism.  The  traditional  explanation  of  the  volcanic 
industry  of  Americans  has  usually  been  in  terms  of  the  role  of 
the  Protestant  ethic  in  its  social  history. 

Protestantism  broke  with  the  sacramental  theory  of  the 
church  and  shifted  the  point  of  gravity  of  religious  experience 
from  observations  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ministrations  of 
the  priesthood  to  exemplary  behavior— in  whatever  position  pre- 
destination had  cast  one— and  behavior  in  accord  with  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.  Protestantism  reconceptualized  everyday 
behavior  as  a  religiously  relevant  sphere.  One's  position  was  his 
"calling."  By  one's  behavior  in  it,  he  demonstrated  his  religious 
worthiness.  This  did  not  guarantee  his  salvation,  but  it  at  least 
offered  some  evidence  to  the  individual  that  he  could  be  among 
the  elect  that  God  had  chosen  to  save.  The  individual  could 
never  be  completely  certain,  however,  and  all  his  life  long  had 
to  reassure  himself  continually  by  proper  behavior.  In  some 
respects  the  more  correct  the  individual  was  in  his  life  conduct, 
the  more  intense  his  anxiety.  The  more  correct,  the  greater  pos- 
sibility that  he  was  actually  one  of  the  elect,  hence  the  greater 
anxiety  to  be  completely  certain.  And  of  course  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  good  work  done  by  exemplary  performance  in 
one's  occupation  could  not  be  undone  by  frivolity  in  one's 
leisure  time. 

Individuals  raised  on  the  Protestant  ethic  were  a  surprising 
group.  They  insisted  with  almost  unbelievable  stubbornness  on 
their  individuality  and  freedom,  their  right  to  run  their  own 
lives.  They  stood  up  and  defied  kings.  At  their  height  they  were 
incorruptible  by  the  powers  of  this  world.  They  paid  a  fantastic 
individual  price  for  their  autonomy. 

While  casting  off  all  external  controls,  the  Protestants  im- 
posed upon  themselves  a  most  intensive  system  of  personal  con- 
trols. In  their  work  they  drove  themselves  unsparingly.  They 
spent  their  leisure  time  on  activities  as  grim  in  Spartan  discipline 
as  their  work.  They  exercised  to  improve  their  bodies.  They 
studied  zealously  to  improve  their  minds.  They  ate  simple  and 
nourishing  foods,  scorning  anything  that  looked  like  gluttony; 
they  took  long  constitutionals.  They  walked  when  they  could 
have  ridden;  they  did  not  spend  their  money  on  frivolous  things. 
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but  processed  it  back  into  the  business;  they  did  not  retire  at 
the  normal  time,  but  merely  went  to  work  with  greater  vigor. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  forms  of  individual 
dynamism  in  America  are  in  good  measure  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  role  of  the  Protestant  ethic  in  its  experience.  The  power- 
ful restrictions  of  Protestantism  dammed  up  the  energies  of 
these  men  and  channeled  them  into  an  intensified  business  and 
civic  activity.  Beacon  Hill  is  one  such  American  community 
where  these  factors  remain  powerful  into  the  present. 

However,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Protestant  theology 
(belief  in  predestination,  original  sin,  and  election)  did  not 
correspond  to  the  realities  of  American  experience.  As  time 
went  by,  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  Americans— with  an  entire 
continent  lying  open  before  them— that  they  were  sinful  people 
who  ought  to  be  racked  by  pangs  of  conscience.  Far  more 
akin  to  American  experience  was  an  optimistic  view  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  The  idea  soon  developed  that  the  individual 
was  perfectable  and  his  society  progressive.  Education  became 
the  secular  vehicle  of  these  ideals. 

A  strong  confidence  in  individualism  has  remained  and 
tends  to  reserve  the  local  group  as  an  inviolate  sphere.  However, 
because  Americans  have  confidence  in  the  progress  of  the  group 
and  because  they  formed  their  own  state,  they  also  continue  to 
have  considerable  faith  in  that  state.  Americans  tend  simulta- 
neously to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  local  unit  while 
turning  for  help  in  every  crisis  to  the  federal  government,  not 
even  hesitating  to  try  to  legislate  their  own  drinking  habits  on 
a  national  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  local  life  in  America  shows 
the  continuous  operation  of  community  formation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  promotion  of  the  nation  continually  decrystallizes  such 
local  formations.  American  life  thus  shows  continuous  mobiliza- 
tion of  energy  into  communities  and  the  release  of  energy  there- 
from: This  organization  and  release  of  energy  in  the  intersection 
of  the  claims  of  the  nation  and  of  local  society  are  two  of  the 
primary  foundations  of  the  new  dynamism  of  American  society. 


William  F.  Ogburn 

THE   MEANING   OF   TECHNOLOGY 


William  F.  Ogburn  spent  most  of  his  life  studying  social 
change,  particularly  in  its  technological  aspects  and  con- 
sequences. He  originated  the  concept  "culture  lag" 
which  by  now  has  acquired  a  number  of  meanings  as 
well  as  having  become  a  somewhat  controversial  concept 
in  social  science.  (See,  for  example,  the  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  Delbert  C.  Miller  in  Francis 
R.  Allen,  et  al.  Technology  and  Social  Change  (New 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1957),  Chapter  5.) 
Professor  Ogburn  is  also  well  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  epoch-making  study  Recent  Social  Trends, 
prepared  in  the  1930's,  probably  the  most  thorough  col- 
lection of  factual  material  on  many  aspects  of  social 
change  in  the  United  States.  In  the  reading  below 
Professor  Ogburn  directed  himself  to  an  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  technology  from  various  viewpoints.  With 
a  little  reflection  most  persons  will  find  it  interesting 
to  find  themselves  in  this  collective  portrait. 


Technology  is  like  a  great  mountain  peak.   It  looks   different 

according  to  the  side  from  which  one  views  it.  From  one  vantage 

point  only  a  small  part  may  be  seen,  from  another  the  outlook 

is  clouded;  yet  we  may  get  a  clear  view  from  still  another  side. 

Few  of  us  see  it  from  all  its  sides;  so  each  of  us  is  likely  to  have 

a  very  limited  conception  of  its  nature.  It  is  desirable,  then,  to 

look  at  technology  from  various  points  of  view;  for  in  this  way 

we  get  a  less  narrow  picture. 

*  From  Francis  R.  Allen,  Hornell  Hart,  Delbert  C.  Miller,  William  F. 
Ogburn,  and  Meyer  F.  NimkoflE,  Technology  and  Social  Change  ( New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1957),  pp.  3-10.  Used  by  permission. 
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Different  Viewpoints  Toward  Technology 

Technological  schools.  To  many  young  students  who  have  not 
thought  very  much  about  it,  technology  is  understood  as  some- 
thing that  is  taught  at  an  institute  of  technology  or  something 
they  learn  about  in  a  technological  high  school.  It  has  to  do 
with  engineering,  mechanics,  electricity,  chemistry,  laboratories, 
shop  work,  and  various  studies  that  one  does  not  find  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  liberal  arts  college  or  an  ordinary  secondary 
school.  Graduates  of  these  technological  schools  get  jobs  with 
engineering  companies  in  construction  work,  or  go  out  to  de- 
velop new  countries,  or  are  associated  with  architectural  firms. 
To  them,  technology  is  very  definitely  not  a  social  science  such 
as  history,  economics,  or  politics. 

Gadgets  and  push  buttons.  An  even  more  narrow  view  is 
found  among  those  who  think  of  technology  only  as  the  source 
of  the  many  gadgets  that  are  finding  their  way  into  our  homes, 
offices,  restaurants,  automobiles,  and  other  places  frequented 
by  the  mass  of  the  people.  These  gadgets  may  be  radio  sets,  pipes 
for  radiant  heat,  deep-freeze  lockers,  automatic  gear  shifts, 
microfilm  readers,  tape  recorders,  copying  machines,  electric 
blankets,  automatic  door  openers,  or  ultraviolet-ray  lamps.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  gadgets  are  being  placed  at  our  disposal  for  our 
convenience  and  comfort.  These  are  the  products  of  technology 
with  which  we  come  in  daily  contact,  their  newness  forced  upon 
our  attention  by  advertisements.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  think  of  technology  as  something  that  furnishes  the 
mechanical  devices  which  appeal  to  us  as  aids;  although  some- 
times they  may  appear  to  some  of  us  as  nuisances. 

Destroyer  of  artistic  skills.  The  great  flowering  of  technology 
as  we  know  it  today,  based  on  metals  and  mechanical  power, 
succeeded  an  era  of  handicrafts  based  upon  wood  and  muscle. 
The  age  of  handicrafts  was  one  of  great  individual  skill,  and 
it  resulted  in  productions  of  charm  and  artistic  merit.  A  single 
craftsman  would  fabricate  a  whole  product— a  chair,  a  clock, 
a  costume,  or  a  curtain.  We  may  suppose  that  he  derived  a 
certain  joy  in  his  creation,  much  as  an  artist  does  in  painting 
a  picture.  But  as  the  machine  age  replaced  handicrafts,  the 
individual  worker  created  only  part  of  a  product.  His  skill  and 
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the  joy  that  went  with  it  were  destroyed.  In  their  place  came 
routine,  monotony,  and  toil,  with  a  workman  assigned  only  a 
fragment  of  a  complete  job,  for  example,  sawing  a  piece  of 
wood,  winding  a  wire,  sewing  a  buttonhole,  or  unfolding  a  bolt 
of  cloth.  This  repetition  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  meant  utiliz- 
ing only  a  minute  part  of  man's  great  capabilities.  Thus  the 
workman  and  the  artist  tend  to  view  technology  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  artistic  and  humanly  wholesome  way  of  life  and  a 
replacement  of  these  by  long  hours  of  monotonous  toil  in  a 
factory.^ 

Technological  unemployment.  To  some  observers,  technology 
suggests  unemployment  and  little  else.  To  them  the  social  im- 
plications of  technology,  particularly  in  the  1920's  and  the  1930's 
in  the  United  States,  were  the  loss  of  a  job  and  the  replacement 
of  men  by  machines.^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  unemployment 
in  these  decades,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  caused  by  technological 
innovations  was  widely  spread  in  writings  and  discussions  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  Other  influences  of  tech- 
nology were  only  dimly  seen  at  the  time,  and  technology  came 
to  signify  this  social  problem  of  unemployment.  Since  the  pros- 
perous years  of  the  1940's  and  1950's,  marked  by  a  scarcity  of 
labor,  little  has  been  heard  of  technological  unemployment.  [The 
problem  in  this  form  is  with  us  again  in  the  early  1960's.] 

Aid  to  non-industrial  peoples.  Another  aspect  of  technology 
has  been  introduced  to  the  popular  mind  in  the  1940's  and  the 
1950's.  It  is  that  technology  will  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
peoples  who  are  as  yet  without  much  industrialization.^  This 
idea  was  presented  to  the  general  public  as  the  fourth  point  in 
a  program  submitted  by  President  Truman  to  the  Congress. 
"Point  Four"  came  to  symbolize  technological  aid  to  less-devel- 
oped countries.  World  War  II  made  Americans  more  familiar 
with  many  distant  peoples.  Soldiers  and  travelers  were  impressed 
with  the  rudimentary  nature  of  the  tools  used,  for  example,  in 

1  John  Ruskin,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  (Philadelphia,  H.  Altemus, 
1895). 

2  Corrington  Gill,  Unemployment  and  Technological  Change,  Report 
to  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  (Philadelphia,  Work 
Projects  Administration,  1940). 

3  "Factors  of  Economic  Progress,"  International  Social  Science  Bulletin, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  2  (1954),  Part  I,  pp.  159-294. 
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parts  of  the  Far  East,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Western  industrial  countries.  If  an  iron  plow 
could  replace  the  wooden  one,  the  productivity  of  a  farm  worker 
could  be  increased,  and  his  labor  lessened.  To  do  something  to 
help  the  so-called  "backward"  peoples  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  Americans  who  had  been  forced  by  war  to  kill  and 
destroy.  The  exportation  of  machinery  and  tools  no  doubt  ap- 
pealed to  our  businessmen,  for  raising  the  incomes  of  these 
peoples  would  create  a  better  market.  But  experience  had  taught 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  export  equipment  to  peoples  who 
would  not  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  or  repair  it.  So 
there  arose  the  necessity  of  exporting  "know-how"  as  well  as  the 
implements.  Thus  was  technology  to  be  exported.  The  idea  was 
also  in  line  with  the  ameliorative  aims  of  other  organizations 
such  as  UNESCO.  Teams  of  technicians  were,  therefore,  sent 
to  the  different  peoples  to  teach  them  the  best  ways  to  use  these 
new  tools  and  machines.  In  this  manner,  then,  Americans  began 
to  learn  another  influence  of  technology:  its  capability  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  slightly-industrialized  peoples. 

Maker  of  wealth.  Technology  can  not  only  improve  the 
material  well-being  of  peoples  with  low  per  capita  incomes,  but 
it  can  also  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  highly  industrialized 
peoples.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1950  is  twice  as  high  as  it  was  in  1900.  This  doubling 
of  per  capita  income  in  dollars  of  the  same  purchasing  power 
is  due  largely  to  developments  in  technology  and  applied 
science.'*  There  are  valid  reasons  to  think  that,  short  of  destruc- 
tive war,  the  already  high  incomes  in  the  United  States  will  be 
increased  even  more  during  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  a  result  of  continued  inventions  and  discoveries  in 
science.  A  mechanical  cotton  picker  now  exists  which  can  do 
the  work  of  twenty-three  laborers  picking  by  hand.  Today  we 
are  discussing  the  coming  of  automatism  in  industry  when  only 
a  few  will  be  needed  in  a  factory  to  push  buttons,  to  run  the 
machinery  that  will  manufacture  products  without  further  as- 
sistance from   human   beings.    Nearly   automatic   factories   will 

^  W.  F.  Ogburn,  "Technology  and  the  Standard  of  Living  in  the  United 
States,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LX,  No.  4  (January,  1955), 
pp.  380-386. 
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greatly  increase  productivity  per  worker  and  our  standard  of 
living  will  be  raised,  for  national  income  is  a  function  of  the 
rate  of  production.  Technological  development,  thus,  may  be 
seen  as  the  force  which  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  peoples 
of  any  level. 

Materialization  versus  spiritualization.  The  peoples  who 
were  to  benefit  from  "Point  Four"  programs  in  material  wages 
and  standards  of  living  generally  had  a  set  of  values  which 
emphasized  religion,  the  life  of  the  spirit,  or  such  human  values 
as  happiness.  New  and  better  tools  brought  material  advantages, 
but  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  human  spirit  in  its 
search  for  sustaining  philosophies. 

In  the  highly  industrialized  countries  of  the  West,  tech- 
nology brought  about  an  increased  emphasis  on  material  things 
that  seemed  relatively  to  de-emphasize  spiritual  values.  Many 
religious  and  moral  groups  see  this  aspect  of  technology,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  force  seemingly  antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
To  them,  technology  stands  for  the  secularization  of  life.  One 
goes  to  a  school  of  technology  now  instead  of  to  a  school  of 
theology  as  in  former  times.  To  these  followers  of  the  spirit, 
technology  is  a  false  god.  They  resent  the  sight  of  our  young 
people  with  no  higher  aim  than  material  success. 

Machine  the  master.  The  view  of  technology  as  a  tempter 
which  leads  us  away  from  the  true  values  of  the  good  life 
changes  rather  readily  into  the  view  that  technology  is  a  dictator 
that  controls  our  lives.  When  the  factory  whistle  blows,  we 
must  be  up  and  at  work.  The  railroad  runs  on  a  time  table  that 
we  must  follow  and  obey.  The  automobile  maims  and  kills.  We 
listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  television,  but  we  seem  to  be 
unable  to  do  anything  to  improve  their  programs.^  Factories 
close  down  in  a  business  depression,  and  we  lose  our  jobs.  The 
assembly  line  moves  by,  and  the  workers  must  keep  up  with 
its  speed.  The  typist  works  for  a  typewriter  which  makes  her 
sit  before  it  for  eight  hours  a  day.  To  those  groups  of  people 
whose  temperament  is  tinged  with  rebelliousness,  or  who  love 
the  open  road  or  the  ways  of  nature,  technology  dictates  a 
schedule  that  takes  away  freedom  and  makes  daily  life  a  routine. 

5  Siegfried  Giedion,  Mechanization  Takes  Command  ( New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1948). 
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Technology  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  By  contrast,  technology 
appears  as  a  mechanical  slave  to  do  our  bidding.  It  helps  us  do 
the  things  we  want  to  do.  It  makes  for  us  the  things  we  want.^ 
An  automobile  is  ours  to  command,  to  take  us  anywhere  at  any 
time  we  wish.  The  airplane  enables  us  to  fly  over  mountains 
and  over  seas,  and  with  it  we  can  travel  around  the  world  in 
two  or  three  days.  By  means  of  radio  we  can  speak  instantly  to 
millions  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  We  can  meas- 
ure the  distance  to  the  sun  and  tell  the  composition  of  distant 
stars.  A  block  of  wood  can  be  made  into  silken  stockings,  and 
one  element  can  be  changed  into  another.  A  lump  of  coal  will 
yield  dyes  of  more  colors  than  are  found  in  nature.  We  can 
record  a  symphonic  concert  on  coiled  wire  no  bigger  than  a 
spool  of  thread.  From  this  viewpoint  technology  is  a  servant, 
but  it  is  more.  With  its  aid  we  can  work  miracles  undreamed 
of  by  the  ancients.  It  will  continue  in  the  future  to  give  us  power 
to  do  things  that  we  now  cannot  even  imagine.  To  these  ob- 
servers, technology  is  a  great  boon  because  it  extends  the  capa- 
bilities and  powers  of  men. 

A  precipitator  of  change.  A  banker  once  defined  an  inven- 
tion as  that  which  made  his  securities  insecure.  The  securities 
of  the  railroads  fell  with  the  invention  of  the  motor  truck  and 
the  airplane,  and  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile  lost  its  market 
in  the  United  States  when  nitrate  was  made  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air.  Inventions  in  technology  bring  profits  and  prosperity 
to  some,  woe  and  destruction  to  others.  Technology  is  seen,  at 
any  rate,  as  a  cause  of  changes  for  better  or  worse." 

The  range  of  inventions  is  wide,  and  changes  are  occurring 
in  many  diflFerent  phases  of  life.*  To  agriculture,  oil  and  electricity 
have  brought  the  power  revolution.  Warfare  is  mechanized  and 
the  great  powers  among  nations  are  reranked.  Science  is  chang- 
ing the  forms  and  nature  of  religious  beliefs.  These  changes 
may  or  may  not  be  progress,  but  the  new  replaces  or  is  added 
to  the  old.  So  to  many,  technology  is  viewed  as  a  disturber  of 

6  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  Modern  Wonder  Workers:  A  Popular  History 
of  American  Invention  (New  York,  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1931). 

"Lewis  Mumford,  Technics  and  Civilization  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1934). 

8  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  The  Influence  of  Invention  on  Civilization  (New 
York,  World  Publishing  Company,  1942). 
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the  status  quo,  a  destroyer  of  peace  and  quiet  by  precipitating 
unanticipated  changes.  These  changes  may  oflFer  prospects  for 
new  business  or  opportunities  to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  or  they  may  bring  threats  that  we  feel  we 
should  oppose. 

A  changing  environment  to  which  we  adjust.  Like  other 
animals,  man  adjusts  to  his  environment;  otherwise  he  does  not 
live.  Man's  material  environment,  however,  unlike  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  does  not  consist  only  of  land,  water,  air,  fauna, 
flora,  temperature,  and  pressure.  It  also  consists  of  buildings, 
tools,  clothing,  fire,  vehicles,  books,  schools,  clocks,  churches, 
munitions,  writing  materials,  medicines,  contraceptives,  machines, 
prime  movers,  and  the  various  objects  that  we  call  material 
culture.  These  are  the  products  of  technology  and  applied 
science.^  The  natural  environment  in  any  one  place  is  quite 
stable  except  for  diurnal  and  seasonal  changes,  but  the  tech- 
nological environment  in  recent  years  is  a  whirling  mass  of 
change.  This  change  in  modern  material  culture  is  partly  owing 
to  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries.  Technology  may  thus  be 
viewed  as  a  changing  environment  of  mankind. 

The  natural  environment  changes  from  winter  to  summer, 
to  which  a  man  must  adjust  as  he  also  does  when  he  goes  from, 
say,  the  arctic  to  the  tropics.  Likewise,  man  has  had  to  adjust 
as  his  technological  environment  changes.  The  life  of  a  farmer 
differed  from  that  of  a  hunter.  The  way  of  life  in  a  city  is  dif- 
ferent from  life  in  the  open  country.  In  recent  years  we  have 
changed  our  habits  as  we  use  television.  We  read  less;  we  stay 
at  home  more;  we  go  to  motion  pictures  less  frequently;  our 
children  play  at  athletic  sports  less.  We  make  similar  adjust- 
ments to  the  automobile  and  the  airplane.  And  just  now  we  are 
concerned  with  what  adjustments  we  must  make  to  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  thermonuclear  bomb.  The  harnessing  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  will  occasion  still  other  adjust- 
ments. We  have,  then,  a  technological  environment  which  is 
changing  rapidly  and  to  which  we  must  make  continuous  ad- 
justments. 

Creator  of  cultural  lags.  Adjustment  to  a  changing  environ- 
ment is  difficult  for  many  reasons.  One  is  that  the  change  in  the 

9  Stuart  Chase,  Men  and  Machines  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1929). 
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technological  environment  is  seldom  foreseen,  and  preparation 
for  it  is  rarely  ever  made.  The  automobile  was  first  thought  not 
to  be  practical;  and  the  railroads,  much  of  whose  business  was 
taken  away  by  automotive  vehicles,  made  no  prior  adjustment 
to  it.  City  streets  were  not  widened  in  anticipation;  nor  were 
through  highways  constructed  in  time.  That  airplanes  carrying 
bombs  would  bring  war  to  the  civilian  population  and  would 
find  great  cities  ideal  targets  was  not  foreseen,  nor  have  ad- 
justments to  this  yet  been  made.  That  the  hydrogen  bomb  would 
change  international  relations,  make  alliances  more  difficult,  and 
increase  the  tendency  toward  neutrality  was  not  anticipated. 

There  are  delays  and  lags  in  adjusting  to  new  technological 
developments,  and  during  this  period  of  lag  man's  adjustment 
is  generally  worse  than  it  was  before  the  technological  change. ^° 
Thus  cities  in  a  farming  area  draw  families  to  higher-paying 
jobs,  and  mothers  leave  crowded  quarters  to  work  away  from 
home.  Their  unsupervised  children  join  city  gangs  of  youngsters 
with  thieving  and  juvenile  crime  as  a  result,  a  worse  adjustment 
for  children  than  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages.  There  are 
some  groups  who  make  a  quick  adjustment  and  profit  thereby. 
Such  are  the  business  groups  who  make  money  out  of  new 
inventions,  for  instance,  motion  pictures,  metals,  and  mowing 
machines.  However,  in  some  situations,  adjusting  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  inventing.  Thus  making  atomic  bombs  was  quicker 
and  less  difficult  than  is  the  abolition  of  war,  the  dispersal  of 
cities,  the  formation  of  a  one-world  government,  or  the  effective 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  atomic  bombs.  From 
this  standpoint,  technology  is  seen  as  the  generator  of  social 
problems  because  of  lags  in  adjustments  to  new  mechanical 
inventions. 

Technology  as  a  Broad  Concept: 
Its  Interrelations  with  Sociology 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  "technology"  may  be 
variously  conceived  by  different  observers.  We  shall,  however, 
use  the  term  in  a  very  broad  sense.  A  strict  definition  of  tech- 
nology is  that  it  is  the  study  of  technics.  Technics,  though,  covers 
low.  F.  Ogburn,  Social  Change  (New  York,  The  Viking  Press,  1950). 
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a  very  great  range  of  material  objects.  Indeed,  it  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  include  all  the  objects  of  a  material  culture. 
Technology  would  thus  encompass  the  making  of  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  such  as  bows  and  arrows,  pottery,  harness,  plows, 
dynamos,  engines,  jewelry,  and  nylon.  Technology  therefore 
goes  far  beyond  the  curriculum  of  an  institute  of  technology, 
which  necessarily  is  limited. 

Exploring  further  the  concept  of  technology,  we  may  inquire 
into  the  relationship  of  science  to  technology.  Is  technology  dif- 
ferent from  applied  science?  It  may  be  said  that  the  making  of 
mechanical  objects  rests  upon  the  application  of  science,  though 
in  cases  the  science  may  be  very  crude  and  simple,  as  in  the 
making  of  a  trap  or  a  spear  by  primitive  hunters.  Technology 
may  therefore  include  the  applied  science  that  aids  in  making 
material  objects.  A  good  deal  of  applied  science,  for  instance, 
goes  into  the  making  of  a  radio  receiving  set. 

In  popular  language  we  often  find  word  symbols  that  are 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  term  technology.  The  word  machine 
is  an  abbreviated  symbol  that  stands  in  a  rough  way  for  tech- 
nology. So  also  is  factory  or  the  factory  system  as  a  referent  for 
the  technology  that  has  developed  since  the  invention  and  use 
of  the  steam  engine. 

.  .  .  The  significance  of  technology  lies  in  what  it  does.  For 
example,  we  are  interested  in  a  telephone  only  for  what  it  does. 
The  wires,  the  current,  the  transmitter,  the  receiver  are  of  no 
concern  in  themselves.  Their  significance  lies  in  their  use  in 
transmitting  sounds  for  long  distances  between  persons.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  structure  that  gives  it  importance,  and  the  func- 
tion of  the  products  of  technology  is  use  by  human  beings.  Tech- 
nology is  therefore  essentially  social. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  technology  as  sociological. 
Rather  we  consider  it  as  mechanical  and  belonging  to  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  To  the  degree  that  technology  is  concerned  with 
the  making  of  physical  objects,  it  lies  in  the  realm  of  the  physical 
sciences.  The  curricula  of  colleges  of  technology  are  largely 
devoted  to  the  physical  sciences  and  deal  little  with  the  biological 
or  the  social  sciences.  Producing  the  objects  of  technology  is, 
then,  not  in  the  field  of  social  science.  But  since  the  meaning 
of  these  technological  objects   lies   in   the  field   of  the   social 
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sciences,  it  is  strange  that  the  social  sciences  are  treated  as  if 
they  have  no  concern  with  technology.  They  discuss  behavior, 
motivations,  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group,  and  institu- 
tions such  as  the  family,  the  church,  and  government  as  if  they 
existed  independently  of  a  material  culture.  So,  too,  teachers 
in  technological  schools  instruct  their  students  in  how  to  make 
this  and  construct  that;  and  though  these  fabrications  are  to  be 
used  by  society  and  have  an  eflFect  upon  social  life,  such  matters 
appear  to  be  of  no  concern  to  technologists.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  a  great  wall  separating  technology  and  sociology.  .  .  . 

The  interrelationship  of  sociology  and  technology  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  in  the  sociological  situation  that  gives  rise  to 
invention  and  discovery  and  to  their  uses  by  society.  The  other 
is  in  the  eflPects  upon  society  of  the  uses  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  true  that  technological  work  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum  but  generally  in  response  to  a  social  demand.  So  the 
origin  is  sociological.  Yet  those  who  learn  the  techniques  of 
fabrication  or  apply  them  in  construction  are  essentially  con- 
cerned with  physical  properties  of  the  materials  used  and  not 
with  the  social  conditions  that  originated  the  work.  The  men 
who  make  a  prime  mover  are  concerned  mainly  with  making 
one  that  is  more  efficient  or  less  costly  or  more  durable  or  that 
occupies  less  space.  They  do  not  think  very  much  about  the 
reasons  for  this  demand.  .  .  . 

Sociology  deals  with  the  interrelationship  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  group,  and  between  one  group  and  another, 
as  they  are  manifested  in  habits  and  institutions.  Groups,  habits, 
and  institutions  are  all  being  altered  by  technological  develop- 
ments. The  technology  of  early  agriculture  increased  the  size 
of  groups  from  small  wandering  bands  of  hunters  to  larger 
stabilized  villages.  Domesticated  animals  and  plows  brought 
about  communities  with  larger  populations,  making  possible 
many  kinds  of  small  organizations  not  possible  in  a  hunting 
culture.  The  steam  engine  changed  the  large  family  which  was 
an  economic  institution  producing  a  variety  of  goods  into  a 
small  one  producing  little  or  nothing,  with  the  members  of  the 
family  becoming  producers  in  other  economic  institutions.  The 
invention  of  contraceptives  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  birth 
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rate,  of  reducing  the  number  of  children  in  a  family,  and  hence 
of  aflFecting  the  personality  of  children;  for  a  child  with  no 
brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with,  or  with  only  one,  has  a  per- 
sonality different  from  a  child  reared  with  many  playmates. 
Inventions  in  communication  and  transportation,  coupled  with 
conquest,  have  made  possible  larger  governments,  and  made 
them  more  centralized.  The  practice  of  war  has  been  changed 
frequently  by  inventions:  when  gunpowder  replaced  arrows  and 
lances,  when  tanks  replaced  cavalry,  and  when  Flying  Fortresses 
brought  destruction  to  civilians.  So  the  materials  with  which 
sociology  deals— groups,  habits,  institutions— are  being  changed 
from  time  to  time,  indeed  in  modern  times  continuously,  by 
technology.  So  it  is  proper  that  the  fences  which  separate  tech- 
nology and  sociology  be  removed. 


Part  Three 

PERSONALITY 
IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


At  one  time,  sociologists  and  psychologists  approached 
the  field  of  personality  separately,  each  group  working 
with  its  own  concepts,  traditions,  and  to  some  extent, 
methods.  About  25  years  ago  it  became  apparent  to 
persons  of  both  groups  that  much  was  being  missed, 
and  much  outcome  was  being  duplicated  by  the  sep- 
arate, and  sometimes  hostile,  paralleling  of  effort.  Liaison 
was  attempted  through  the  formation  of  a  separate 
professional  organization  and  the  introduction  of  special 
magazines  in  which  the  writings  of  both  groups  would 
appear  together.  Moreover,  in  some  universities,  as  the 
University  of  Michigan,  joint  professorships  in  sociology 
and  psychology  were  established;  and  it  is  now  not  un- 
common to  find  research  teams  composed  of  both  soci- 
ologists and  psychologists.  Thus  the  current  phrase, 
"social  psychology"  is  to  a  considerable  extent  an  ac- 
curate designation  of  a  fait  accompli.  But  it  would  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  allegiances 
to  concepts  and  thoughtways  of  the  separate  disciplines 
of  sociology  and  psychology  have  been  assimilated  into 
a  single  tradition.  Some  practitioners  in  each  discipline 
persist  in  proceeding  independently,  sometimes  ignoring, 
if  not  even  belittling  the  efforts  of  others,  and  giving 
the  serious  student  of  the  field  an  unnecessarily  con- 
fusing mish-mash  of  theory  and  research.  Moreover,  it 
must  always  be  noted  that  there  are,  within  the  fields 
both  of  psychology  and  sociology,  diverse  and  some- 
times warring  factions  and  schools  of  thought  which 
persist  in  presenting  each  other  in  unflattering  and 
sometimes  inaccurate  caricatures,  as  a  device  perhaps 
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for  presenting  their  own  group  as  the  immaculate  guard- 
ians of  the  only  true  word.  A  student  trying  to  derive 
some  order  from  the  findings  of  behaviorists,  psycho- 
analysts, and  symbolic  interactionists,  to  name  only  three, 
would  indeed  have  his  troubles  cut  out  for  him! 

Thus  any  sampling  which  is  limited  to  seventeen 
readings  from  the  immense  literature  of  social  psychology 
is  going  to  show  built-in  inconsistencies,  and  it  thus 
will  always  be  easy  to  find  another  piece  written  by 
someone  else,  or  by  the  same  author  at  another  time, 
which  will  at  least  seem  to  contradict  any  selected  read- 
ing. However  lamentable  and/or  unnecessary,  this  is  a 
condition  of  the  discipline,  of  which  note  must  be  taken 
unless  one  wishes  to  be  something  less  than  sophisticated 
about  the  field. 

Nevertheless,  numerous  cardinal  ideas,  classic  stud- 
ies and  provocative  concepts  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature.   These  we  have  endeavored  to   sample. 

The  Interaction  Hypothesis,  not  always  so  called, 
is  very  widely  held  both  by  psychologists  and  sociologists 
who  deal  with  personality,  whether  in  its  individual  or 
in  its  group  manifestations.  Probably  its  most  important 
aspect  is  its  departure  from  the  simple  cause-and-effect 
type  of  reasoning  with  which,  unfortunately,  most  people 
have  been  indoctrinated.  The  Interaction  Hypothesis 
also  rejects  particularistic  explanations,  which  "explain" 
given  phenomena  simply  and  solely  as  the  products  of 
some  one  factor  in  a  more  complex  matrix.  It  would  be 
hard,  we  think,  to  find  a  better  statement  of  this  point 
of  view  than  that  of  Lawrence  Guy  Brown  (page  108). 

Sometimes  discoveries  in  science  are  made  by  find- 
ing out  what  conditions  would  obtain  if  some  part  of 
the  complex  ordinarily  occurring  were  artificially  with- 
held. Thus,  for  example,  in  laboratory  science  we  can 
answer  empirically  questions  concerning  the  role  of 
oxygen  in  combustion.  We  don't  have  to  speculate  about 
this,  we  can  set  up  an  experiment  or  demonstration  and 
"prove  it."  In  social  science,  unfortunately,  controls  of 
this  type  are  not  often  possible.  It  would  be  morally 
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reprehensible,  for  instance,  to  set  up  an  experiment  to 
see  what  a  person  would  be  like  if  he  were  reared  with- 
out any  human  contact.  Fortunately  for  the  development 
of  social  science,  however  unfortunate  for  the  victims, 
a  few  instances  of  such  isolation  have  actually  occurred. 
Some  have  been  shrouded  in  antiquity  and  reports  con- 
cerning them  have  possibly  been  unreliable.  Two  cases, 
however,  have  occurred  recently  and  have  actually  been 
studied  by  behavior  scientists.  Kingsley  Davis,  who  has 
had  first  hand  personal  contact  with  both  these  cases, 
has  summarized  what  study  of  these  isolated  children 
has  taught  us  (page  113). 

The  relationship  of  personality  and  culture  is  by 
no  means  as  close  as  over-simplified  accounts  in  some 
textbooks  have  made  it  appear  to  be.  No  personality  is 
a  simple  carbon  copy  of  any  other,  and  no  culture  has 
ever  succeeded  in  molding  men  exactly  to  specifications. 
Yet  the  imprint  of  culture  upon  personality  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  discoveries  of  social  science.  What  are  the  limits 
to  the  cultural  imprint?  In  a  way,  the  whole  of  social 
science,  especially  social  psychology,  is  necessary  for  a 
complete  answer  to  our  question.  But  special  insight 
into  the  matter  is  provided  in  a  very  recent  paper  by 
Dennis  H.  Wrong.  Professor  Wrong  takes  his  more  naive 
colleagues  to  task  (page  121).  He  accuses  them  of  hold- 
ing to  an  "ou^r-socialized  conception"  of  man.  While  not 
denying  that  socialization  produces  conformity,  he  shows 
that  the  impact  is  often  less  completely  successful  than 
we  claim.  This  is  an  important  paper.  While  a  mastery 
of  this  idea  may  be  a  taxing  exercise  for  some  college 
students,  it  should  also  be  a  very  rewarding  one  for 
those  who  wish  to  move  beyond  the  pedestrian  level 
of  "taking  soc." 

The  concept  of  "personal  identity"  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  prevalent  one  in  seeking  understanding  of 
human  behavior  in  the  modern  world.  Along  with  "anx- 
iety," sometimes  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  it,  it  focuses, 
many  of  us  think,  on  the  cardinal  problems  of  human 
adjustment  in  the   twentieth   century.   The   "quest   for 
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identity,"  as  some  put  it,  is  a  very  complex  quest  and 
very  likely  no  one  knows  all  about  it,  or  even  enough 
about  it  to  be  confident  about  even  his  own  identity. 
His  identity  emerges  and  is  manifest  by  interaction  with 
others.  In  a  mass  society  this  "presentation  of  self"  takes 
on  forms  little  understood.  The  article  by  Don  Martin- 
dale  (page  146),  indebted  to  the  work  of  Erving  Goff- 
man,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  lucid  opening-up  of  an  important 
and  difficult  aspect  of  personality  structure  in  contem- 
porary society. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  widely 
known  social  scientist  in  America  today  than  David 
Riesman.  His  The  Lonely  Crowd  is  a  contemporary 
classic  and  his  phraseology  and  insights  (for  example 
the  concepts,  inner-direction  and  other-direction)  are 
part  of  the  everyday  language  of  even  moderately  literate 
people.  Regrettably,  it  must  be  reported  that  Riesman 
would  probably  shudder  at  the  way  in  which  his  con- 
cepts are  sometimes  bandied  about,  but  that  they  are 
known  and  respected,  no  one  can  seriously  deny.  The 
reading  on  page  150,  consisting  of  two  excerpts  from 
The  Lonely  Crowd,  is  an  attempt  to  present  briefly  in 
the  words  of  Riesman  and  his  colleagues,  exactly  what 
he  had  to  say  about  the  three  types  of  character  and 
about  the  way  other-direction  works  as  a  prevailing 
syndrome  in  American  society  today. 

Everyone,  it  seems,  professionals  and  laymen  alike, 
are  plagued  with  the  Aristotelian  dichotomy,  "normal" 
and  "abnormal."  If  most  people  are  sure  about  anything, 
it  is  that  there  are  somehow  two  kinds  of  behavior— 
the  kind  which  we  approve  and  assume  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  universe,  and  the  kind  which  we  disapprove 
and  judge  to  be  somehow  disharmonious  with  the  in- 
herent order  of  things.  This  is  a  naivete  which  should 
have  been  dispelled  long  ago,  but  alas,  seems  ever  with 
us.  Perhaps  the  clear  logic  and  persistence  of  presenta- 
tion of  the  reading  on  page  159  may  do  something  to 
dispel  the  old  idea.  And  those  who  may  possibly  not 
want  to  go  the  whole  way  with  Brown  may  get  some 
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comfort  out  of  a  related  view  of  the  matter  in  the 
selection  by  John  Gillin  ( page  167 ) ;  although  very  likely 
the  reading  by  J.  S.  Wallerstein  and  C.  J.  Wyle  (page 
170)  will  properly  raise  doubts  again. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  prejudiced,  but  everybody  is, 
at  least  to  some  degree.  Gordon  W.  Allport,  in  his  The 
Nature  of  Prejudice  has  written  one  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant books  of  our  time.  He  has  probed  the  subject 
to  a  degree  to  which  few  behavioral  problems  have  been 
researched.  For  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered 
The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  perhaps  the  substantial  ex- 
cerpt, "The  Prejudiced  Personality,"  should  whet  the 
appetite  (page  175). 

Most  textbooks,  and  teachers  also,  "harp  all  the 
time"  as  students  often  say,  on  the  research  basis  for 
knowledge  in  sociology.  But  seldom  is  it  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  mechanics  of  class-room  instruction,  to  show 
how  actual  studies  are  done  with  sufficient  concreteness 
to  convince  a  skeptical  student.  Such  phrases  as  "re- 
search design,"  "hypothesis,"  and  "levels  of  confidence" 
are  more  than  analogies  lifted  from  the  more  respect- 
able sciences.  Sometimes  they  have  been  misused  to 
achieve  a  kind  of  flattery  of  self,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
is  a  demonstrable  license  to  the  claim  for  a  "science" 
of  human  behavior.  After  consideration  of  a  number  of 
possible  researches,  we  have  chosen  two.  The  reasons 
for  our  choice  ought,  we  think,  to  be  shared,  since  cer- 
tain features  of  the  process  have  educational  implications. 

The  two  research  studies  selected  are  not  presented 
as  paragons  of  technical  excellence.  We  regard  them  as 
typical  of  the  better  efforts  of  sociologists,  rather  than 
as  models.  Moreover,  we  have  chosen  studies,  which 
our  experience  has  indicated,  are  within  the  comprehen- 
sion level  of  most  students  ( probably  not  all )  who  study 
beginning  sociology.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tried 
to  avoid  using  studies  which  are  too  simple,  so  as  not 
to  present  an  inaccurate  conception  of  what  is  involved 
in  sociological  research.  We  begin  with  a  study  by 
Arnold  M.  Rose  (page  192)   because  in  his  paper  the 
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research  procedures  are  carefully  spelled  out  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  data  presented  in  tables,  so  that  the 
student  can  make  comparisons  himself  and,  if  he  is  so 
inclined,  check  the  text  against  the  tabular  material. 
The  question  researched  is  admittedly  not  of  great  im- 
port, but  it  is  a  competent  piece  of  work  and  it  concerns 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  a  group  of 
people  typically  a  year  or  two  removed  from  the  subject 
matter  studied. 

The  second  study  (page  208)  involves,  we  feel,  a 
second,  and  more  advanced  step.  While  all  of  the  proce- 
dures may  not  be  as  precisely  spelled  out  as  in  the 
first,  there  is  less  need  so  to  do  since  some  sophistica- 
tion in  reading  research  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
gained  through  the  first  study.  In  this  study  two  con- 
structs are  used  instead  of  one— "occupational  aspira- 
tion" and  "family  interaction."  Both  are  abstract,  but 
the  authors  concretize  the  abstraction  sufHciently  so 
that  it  can  be  "felt."  The  study  is  also  set  into  a  tradition 
of  research  by  citing  related  studies.  Some  discussion  of 
measurement  of  concepts  is  introduced.  Finally,  the 
findings  are  presented  and  attention  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  levels  of  significance.  We  doubt,  of  course,  that 
most  students  will  understand  without  guidance  from 
the  teacher  what,  for  example,  is  meant  by  X^  =  7.87, 
or  df  =  1,  or  P  <  .01,  but  most  of  them  have  studied 
enough  algebra  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  make 
at  least  an  elementary  explanation  as  to  what  these  mean. 
And  even  if  one  does  not  comprehend  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  "significance  of  difference"  concepts,  at 
least  he  will  come  to  appreciate  that  sociological  re- 
search as  currently  being  carried  out  has  gone  consid- 
erably beyond  "counting  the  privies  in  Pittsburgh."  And 
if  he  should  still  be  under  the  illusion  that  "sociology  is 
the  study  of  what  is  already  known,"  he  is  at  least  likely 
to  wonder  whether  he  already  knew  anything  about  the 
relationship  between  occupational  aspiration  and  ante- 
cedent family  interaction. 

Thus,  in  this  unit  on  social  psychology  we  have  tried 
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to  sample  both  theory  and  research.  In  so  doing  we  have 
used  excerpts  from  the  professional  literature,  editing 
rather  liberally  to  aid  student  comprehension  at  this 
level,  and  have  also  used  some  especially  lucid  second- 
ary sources.  The  extent  to  which  we  have  been  success- 
ful will  undoubtedly  vary  from  person  to  person,  and 
itself  be  dependent,  as  we  sociologists  say,  on  other 
"significant  variables,"  like  the  teacher,  the  ability  level 
of  the  student,  motivation— and  possibly  also  the  humid- 
ity and  the  proximity  to  holidays! 


Lawrence  Guy  Brown 

THE  INTERACTION  HYPOTHESIS 


Lawrence  Guy  Brown  wrote  one  of  the  first  textbooks 
in  social  psychology.  He  has  been  a  particularly  careful 
analyst,  even  if  some  might  judge  him  too  precise  and 
thorough  a  writer.  This  statement  of  the  interaction  hy- 
pothesis is,  we  think,  particularly  thorough  and  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  some  naivetes  about 
the  behavior  of  people  generally,  naivetes  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  sometimes  reinforced  by  certain  profes- 
sional writings  and  teachings. 


The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  dropped  from  thinking  in  the 
frame  of  reference  here  presented.  No  element  is  seen  as  a  causa- 
tive factor,  since  there  is  not  an  element  in  life  that  has  its  mean- 
ing within  itself.  Everything  plays  its  role  and  gets  its  meaning 
in  interaction;  hence  interaction  becomes  a  chief  concept  in  every 
explanation. 

Heredity  and  environment,  instead  of  being  causative  factors 
in  human  nature,  are  seen  as  interactive  factors,  having  their 
meanings  in  terms  of  other  elements.  They  function  not  as 
heredity  and  environment  per  se  but  as  they  are  shaped  in  an 
interactive  relationship.  Any  element  in  either  the  organic  or 
the  social  heritage  is  an  abstraction  that  becomes  definite  not  in 
terms  of  its  own  nature  alone  but  in  terms  of  the  interactive 
whole  already  in  existence. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  this  is  true  when  an  environ- 

*  From  Lawrence  Guy  Brown,  Social  Pathologij  (New  York,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1942),  pp.  9-12.  (Title  by  the  editors).  Used  by  per- 
mission. 
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mental  factor  is  involved,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious  to  many 
when  a  physical  factor  is  considered.  This  is  because  thinking 
is  still  colored  by  the  old  theory  of  organic  motivation  which 
came  into  existence  under  a  doctrine  of  causation.  This  theory 
assumed  that  human  nature  and  society  became  the  outward 
consequences  of  biological  forces,  of  native  instincts  and  other 
organic  units.  Many  have  been  reluctant  to  abandon  this  point 
of  view,  since  it  is  so  simple  to  use. 

Apart  from  this  frame  of  reference,  individuals  talk  about 
glands  of  internal  secretion  as  causative  factors.  Within  this 
frame  of  reference,  before  the  case  has  been  studied,  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  glandular  condition  started  as  a  social  malad- 
justment, a  mental  disorder,  a  physical  disorder,  or  as  all  three.  ^ 
Hypochondria  shows  the  close  interactive  relationship  in  this 
frame  of  reference  by  revealing  the  ease  with  which  human- 
nature  disorders  or  social  maladjustments  may  masquerade  as 
physical  disorders.  In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  draw  lines  and 
say  that  here  the  organic  ends  and  the  social  and  human  nature 
begin. 

Had  the  idea  of  interactive  factors  preceded  the  idea  of 
cause  and  effect  there  would  have  been  a  very  different  ex- 
planation for  the  behavior  of  the  adolescent  individual.  There 
would  not  have  been  an  explanation  of  adolescence  in  purely 
biological  terms.  The  interactive  relationship  between  the  human 
nature  brought  from  childhood,  the  social  situation  with  its 
definition,  the  unique  experience  of  the  adolescent  in  a  particular 
culture,  and  the  organic  maturity  in  the  sex  and  other  processes 
make  up  the  frame  of  reference. 

Had  thinking  been  done  in  this  frame  of  reference  and  in 
terms  of  interactive  factors  instead  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
"individual-group  controversy"  would  never  have  appeared  and 
consumed  so  much  time  in  the  development  of  philosophy,  social 
psychology,  and  sociology.  "A  separate  individual  is  an  abstrac- 
tion unknown  to  experience,  and  so  likewise  is  society,  when 

1  Professor  A.  J.  Carlson  [a  distinguished  physiologist]  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  said:  "We  do  not  know  whether  these  histopathological 
endocrine  changes  found  in  persons  with  mental  disorders  are  causative 
factors  in  the  disorders,  contributory  factors,  sequellae,  or  merely  parallel 
phenomena."  {The  Problem  of  Mental  Disorder  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1934),  p.  239.) 
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regarded  as  something  apart  from  individuals."  ^  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  try  to  establish  the  individual  or  society  as  the  unit 
through  which  all  human  nature  can  be  explained  when  the 
two  have  no  separate  existence  but  are  two  interrelated  aspects 
of  a  total  situation.  It  was  outside  the  frame  of  reference  dis- 
cussed above  that  the  futile  conflict  over  a  basic  science  had 
its  origin.  There  is  no  basic  science  in  this  frame  of  reference. 
In  this  frame  of  reference,  thinking  could  not  have  achieved  the 
ecclesiastical  view  of  man  that  separated  mind  from  body,  nor 
would  the  early  philosophizing  and  biological  study  have  pro- 
duced so  many  confusing  dichotomies  such  as  "structure  and 
function,"  "heredity  and  environment,"  and  the  like. 

Certain  erroneous  life  philosophies  that  have  affected  the 
political,  economic,  religious  and  cultural  lives  of  a  whole  pop- 
ulation for  generations  have  resulted  from  the  thinking  that  has 
been  done  outside  of  the  interactive  relationships  in  this  frame 
of  reference.  The  philosophy  of  individualism  is  an  important 
example.  It  has  ignored  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  an  individualist  who  is  not  also  a  "collectivist."  ^ 
An  individual  cannot  become  human  apart  from  a  collectivity. 
Human  nature  is  the  phenomenon  that  ties  the  individual  and 
his  social  heritage  together;  thus  to  be  a  human  being  is  to  be 
both  a  collectivist  and  an  individualist.  The  nature  of  the  col- 
lectivity determines  the  nature  of  the  individualism  and  the 
character  of  the  individualism  determines  the  form  of  collec- 
tivism. After  all,  even  the  philosophy  of  individualism  is  a  phi- 
losophy of  a  collectivity.  If  it  were  not,  it  could  not  exist.  The 
"individualist"  found  this  philosophy  a  widely  accepted  belief 
in  the  social  heritage  into  which  he  was  born.  He  is  not  even 
an  individualist  in  the  selection  of  his  philosophy  of  individual- 
ism. It  was  passed  on  to  him  along  with  his  language,  his  reli- 
gion, his  mode  of  dress,  and  other  patterns. 

Had  thinking  been  done  in  terms  of  interactive  factors 
rather  than  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  particularistic  theories 
would  never  have  gained  academic  status.  The  instinct  theory, 

2  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  ( New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1922),  p.  33. 

3  The  term  is  not  used  in  its  narrow  poHtical  sense  but  in  its  broad 
connotative  meaning. 
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the  division  of  insanity  into  organic  and  functional  categories, 
the  explanation  of  personality  in  biochemical  terms,  the  doctrine 
of  physical  stigmata— none  of  these  could  have  come  to  actualiza- 
tion had  cause  and  eflFect  not  been  the  guiding  principle. 

In  the  same  way  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  em- 
phasis on  "social  determinants"  if  there  had  not  been  a  search 
for  cause  and  effect  relationships.  If  the  idea  of  interactive  fac- 
tors regulates  the  thinking,  it  is  obvious  that  any  social  factor 
in  a  certain  interactive  relationship  could  be  significant  in  either 
delinquency  or  nondelinquency,  for  instance,  or  in  any  other 
pathological  behavior.  Had  there  been  an  acceptance  of  the  idea 
that  nothing  is  important  apart  from  interaction,  the  concept  of 
free  will  would  not  have  colored  thinking  for  so  long.  "Will," 
to  have  importance,  would  necessarily  be  in  interaction  and 
would,  therefore,  not  be  free.  Will,  per  se,  is  an  abstraction.  Like 
everything  else,  its  nature  is  determined  by  the  other  interactive 
factors. 

Many  of  the  most  important  misconceptions  concerning 
human  behavior  have  materialized  through  thinking  in  terms  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  idea  that  the  first  five  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  the  most  important  is  one  of  these.  Too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  childhood  experiences  per  se.  In  reality, 
subsequent  experiences  determine  the  importance  of  these  early 
activities.  They  can  have  meaning  in  adulthood  in  no  other  way. 
The  individual  is  not  a  product  of  his  childhood  but  is  the  result 
of  what  adolescence,  youth,  and  adulthood  do  to  childhood  ex- 
periences. Each  subsequent  period  becomes  a  testing  place  for 
the  human  nature  developed  in  a  preceding  period.  Childhood 
experiences,  like  the  experiences  of  any  other  period,  must  be 
viewed  as  an  interactive  part  of  a  process.  Each  new  experience 
makes  childhood  reactions  a  part  of  a  new  totality.  These  new 
experiences  may  continue  the  childhood  patterns  but  they  may 
also  change  them.  If  childhood  patterns  reach  adulthood  it  is 
because  the  experiences  of  youth  and  adulthood  were  of  a 
nature  to  foster  rather  than  change  them. 

Many  treatment  programs  would  never  have  been  instituted 
had  thinking  been  done  in  terms  of  interactive  factors  rather 
than  cause  and  effect.  Treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  of  a 
nature  to  become  an  interactive  factor  in  a  life  organization 
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that  already  exists.  Consequently,  therapeutic  methods  must 
vary  with  each  personality.  Quite  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
an  interactive  factor  (such  as  drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  per- 
version, etc.)  has  to  be  removed.  The  same  difficulty  arises  if 
a  socially  approved  interactive  factor  has  to  be  eliminated;  an 
interactive  whole  is  broken  up  which  by  its  nature  tends  to 
persist. 

These  illustrations  could  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  social  relationships,  but  since  most  of  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  the  text,  these  few  will  suffice  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  frame  of  reference  and  the  necessity  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  interactive  factors  rather  than  of  cause-and-effect 
relationships. 


Kingsley  Davis 

ISOLATED  CHILDREN 
WHAT  THEY  SHOW  * 


Kingsley  Davis  has  been  an  extremely  competent  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  American  sociology.  Unlike  the  life- 
long devotee  of  some  narrow  specialization,  he  has  from 
time  to  time  tilled  the  academic  soil  on  quite  different 
terrain— but  always  competently.  One  of  his  lines  of  en- 
deavor has  been  the  study  of  isolated  children.  This 
excerpt  summarizes  somewhat  briefly  the  more  exten- 
sive treatment  of  the  subject  in  two  professional  papers 
cited  in  the  footnote  below. 


One  line  of  evidence  showing  the  role  of  socialization  in  human 
mentality  and  human  behavior  and  demonstrating  how  utterly 
limited  are  the  resources  of  the  organism  alone,  is  afforded  by 
extremely  isolated  children.  Since  with  these  individuals  phys- 
ical development  has  proceeded  to  an  advanced  point  with  prac- 
tically no  concomitant  social  influence,  they  reveal  to  what 
degree  the  stages  of  socialization  are  necessarily  correlated  with 
the  stages  of  organic  growth.  They  enable  us  to  see  what  an 
unsocialized  mind  (and  body)  is  like  after  developing  beyond 
the  point  at  which  normal  minds  have  been  socially  molded. 
Two  such  cases  have  been  seen  by  the  writer.^  The  first 
was  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child  called  Anna,  whose  grand- 

*  From  Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society  (Copyright  ©  1948,  1949  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and  used  with  their  permission),  pp. 
204-208. 

1  The  material  that  follows  is  condensed,  with  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher, from  two  papers  by  the  writer:  "Extreme  Social  Isolation  of  a  Child," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  45  (January,  1940),  pp.  554-564;  and 
"Final  Note  on  a  Case  of  Extreme  Isolation,"  ibid.,  Vol.  50  (March,  1947), 
pp.  432-437.  The  literature  on  feral  and  extremely  neglected  children  has 
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father  strongly  disapproved  of  the  mother's  indiscretion  and 
who  therefore  caused  the  child  to  be  kept  in  an  upstairs  room. 
As  a  result  the  infant  received  only  enough  care  to  keep  her 
barely  alive.  She  was  seldom  moved  from  one  position  to  an- 
other. Her  clothing  and  bedding  were  filthy.  She  apparently 
had  no  instruction,  no  friendly  attention. 

When  finally  found  and  removed  from  the  room  at  the  age 
of  nearly  six  years,  Anna  could  not  talk,  walk,  or  do  anything 
that  showed  intelligence.  She  was  in  an  extremely  emaciated 
and  under-nourished  condition,  with  skeleton-like  legs  and  a 
bloated  abdomen.  She  was  completely  apathetic,  lying  in  a 
limp,  supine  position  and  remaining  immobile,  expressionless, 
and  indifiFerent  to  everything.  She  was  believed  to  be  deaf  and 
possibly  blind.  She  of  course  could  not  feed  herself  or  make 
any  move  in  her  own  behalf.  Here,  then,  was  a  human  organism 
which  had  missed  nearly  six  years  of  socialization.  Her  condi- 
tion shows  how  little  her  purely  biological  resources,  when  acting 
alone,  could  contribute  to  making  her  a  complete  person. 

By  the  time  Anna  died  of  hemorrhagic  jaundice  approxi- 
mately four  and  a  half  years  later,  she  had  made  considerable 
progress  as  compared  with  her  condition  when  found.  She  could 
follow  directions,  string  beads,  identify  a  few  colors,  build  with 
blocks,  and  differentiate  between  attractive  and  unattractive 
pictures.  She  had  a  good  sense  of  rhythm  and  loved  a  doll. 
She  talked  mainly  in  phrases  but  would  repeat  words  and  try 
to  carry  on  a  conversation.  She  was  clean  about  clothing.  She 
habitually  washed  her  hands  and  brushed  her  teeth.  She  would 
try  to  help  other  children.  She  walked  well  and  could  run  fairly 
well,  though  clumsily.  Although  easily  excited,  she  had  a  pleasant 
disposition.  Her  improvement  showed  that  socialization,  even 
when  started  at  the  late  age  of  six,  could  still  do  a  great  deal 
toward  making  her  a  person.  Even  though  her  development  was 
no  more  than  that  of  a  normal  child  of  two  to  three  years,  she 
had  made  noteworthy  progress. 

been  summarized  by  J.  A.  L.  Singh  and  Robert  M.  Zingg,  in  Wolf -Children 
and  Feral  Man  (New  York,  Harper,  1942).  This  source  contains  a  full 
bibliography  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  Since  that  time  several  articles 
have  appeared,  mostly  devoted  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  so-called 
"wolf-children"  have  actually  existed.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  magnified  beyond  its  importance. 
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A  correct  interpretation  of  this  case  is  handicapped  by 
Anna's  early  death.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  belated  process 
of  socialization  might  ultimately  have  carried  her.  Inevitably  the 
hypothesis  arises  that  she  was  feebleminded  from  the  start.  But 
whatever  one  thinks  in  this  regard,  the  truth  is  that  she  did 
make  considerable  progress  and  that  she  would  never  have 
made  this  progress  if  she  had  remained  isolated.  Of  course,  she 
was  not  completely  isolated.  Had  she  been,  she  would  have 
died  in  infancy.  But  her  contact  with  others  was  almost  purely 
of  a  physical  type  which  did  not  allow  of  communicative  inter- 
action. The  case  illustrates  that  communicative  contact  is  the 
core  of  socialization.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  girl  never  had, 
even  after  her  discovery,  the  best  of  skilled  attention.  It  took 
her  a  long  time  to  learn  to  talk,  and  it  is  possible  that  once  she 
had  learned  to  talk  well  the  process  of  socialization  would  have 
been  speeded  up.  With  normal  children  it  is  known  that  the 
mastery  of  speech  is  the  key  to  learning. 

The  other  case  of  extreme  isolation,  that  of  Isabelle,  helps 
in  the  interpretation  of  Anna.  This  girl  was  found  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Anna  under  strikingly  similar  circumstances  when 
approximately  six  and  a  half  years  old.  Like  Anna,  she  was  an 
illegitimate  child  and  had  been  kept  in  seclusion  for  that  reason. 
Her  mother  was  a  deaf-mute  and  it  appears  that  she  and  Isabelle 
spent  most  of  their  time  together  in  a  dark  room.  As  a  result 
[sabelle  had  no  chance  to  develop  speech;  when  she  communi- 
cated with  her  mother  it  was  by  means  of  gestures.  Lack  of 
sunshine  and  inadequacy  of  diet  had  caused  her  to  become 
rachitic.  Her  legs  in  particular  were  aflFected;  they  "were  so 
bowed  that  as  she  stood  erect  the  soles  of  her  shoes  came  nearly 
Bat  together,  and  she  got  about  with  a  skittering  gait."^  Her 
behavior  toward  strangers,  especially  men,  was  almost  that  of 
a  wild  animal,  manifesting  much  fear  and  hostility.  In  lieu  of 
speech  she  made  only  a  strange  croaking  sound.  In  many  ways 
she  acted  like  an  infant.  "She  was  apparently  utterly  unaware 
of  relationships  of  any  kind.  When  presented  with  a  ball  for 
the  first  time,  she  held  it  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  then  reached 
out  and  stroked  my  face  with  it.  Such  behavior  is  comparable 

2  Francis  N.  Maxfield,  "What  Happens  When  the  Social  Environment 
oi  a  Child  Approaches  Zero,"  unpublished  manuscript. 
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to  that  of  a  child  of  six  months."^  At  first  it  was  even  hard  to 
tell  whether  or  not  she  could  hear,  so  unused  were  her  senses. 
Many  of  her  actions  resembled  those  of  deaf  children. 

Once  it  was  established  that  she  could  hear,  specialists  who 
worked  with  her  pronounced  her  feebleminded.  Even  on  non- 
verbal tests  her  performance  was  so  low  as  to  promise  little 
for  the  future.  "The  general  impression  was  that  she  was  wholly 
uneducable  and  that  any  attempt  to  teach  her  to  speak,  after 
so  long  a  period  of  silence,  would  meet  with  failure."  *  Yet  the 
individuals  in  charge  of  her  launched  a  systematic  and  skillful 
program  of  training.  The  task  seemed  hopeless  at  first  but 
gradually  she  began  to  respond.  After  the  first  few  hurdles  had 
at  last  been  overcome,  a  curious  thing  happened.  She  went 
through  the  usual  stages  of  learning  characteristic  of  the  years 
from  one  to  six  not  only  in  proper  succession  but  far  more 
rapidly  than  normal.  In  a  little  over  two  months  after  her  first 
vocalization  she  was  putting  sentences  together.  Nine  months 
after  that  she  could  identify  words  and  sentences  on  the  printed 
page,  could  write  well,  could  add  to  ten,  and  could  retell  a  story 
after  hearing  it.  Seven  months  beyond  this  point  she  had  a 
vocabulary  of  1,500-2,000  words  and  was  asking  complicated 
questions.  Starting  from  an  educational  level  of  between  one 
and  three  years  (depending  on  what  aspect  one  considers),  she 
had  reached  a  normal  level  by  the  time  she  was  eight  and  a 
half  years  old.  In  short,  she  covered  in  two  years  the  stages  of 
learning  that  ordinarily  require  six.^  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
her  I.Q.  trebled  in  a  year  and  a  half.^  The  speed  with  which 
she  reached  the  normal  level  of  mental  development  seems 
analogous  to  the  recovery  of  body  weight  in  a  growing  child 
after  an  illness,  the  recovery  being  achieved  by  extra  fast  growth 
until  restoration  of  normal  weight  for  the  given  age.  She  even- 
tually entered  school  where  she  participated  in  all  school  ac- 
tivities as  normally  as  other  children. 

Clearly  the  history  of  Isabelle's  development  is  different 
from  that  of  Anna's.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  exceedingly  low, 

3  Marie  K.  Mason,  "Learning  to  Speak  after  Six  and  One-Half  Years  of 
Silence,"  Journal  of  Speech  Disorders,  Vol.  7  (1942),  p.  299. 

4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  300-304. 

6  Maxfield,  op.  cit. 
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or  rather  blank,  intellectual  level  to  begin  with.  In  both  cases 
it  seemed  that  the  girl  might  be  congenitally  feebleminded.  In 
both  a  considerably  higher  level  was  reached  later.  But  Isabelle 
achieved  a  normal  mentality  within  two  years,  whereas  Anna 
was  still  markedly  inadequate  at  the  end  of  four  and  half  years. 
What  accounts  for  the  difference? 

Perhaps  Anna  had  less  innate  capacity.  But  Isabelle  prob- 
ably had  more  friendly  contact  with  her  mother  early  in  life, 
and  also  she  had  more  skillful  and  persistent  training  after  she 
was  found.  The  result  of  such  attention  was  to  give  Isabelle 
speech  at  an  early  stage,  and  her  subsequent  rapid  development 
seems  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  that.  Had  Anna,  who 
closely  resembled  this  girl  at  the  start,  been  given  intensive 
training  and  hence  mastery  of  speech  at  an  earlier  point,  her 
subsequent  development  might  have  been  much  more   rapid. 

Isabelle's  case  serves  to  show,  as  Anna's  does  not  clearly 
show,  that  isolation  up  to  the  age  of  six,  with  failure  to  acquire 
any  form  of  speech  and  hence  missing  the  whole  world  of  cul- 
tural meaning,  does  not  preclude  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
these.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  process  of  accelerated  recovery. 
Just  what  would  be  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  person  could 
remain  isolated  and  still  retain  the  capacity  for  full  cultural 
acquisition  is  hard  to  say.  Almost  certainly  it  would  not  be  as 
high  as  age  fifteen;  it  might  possibly  be  as  low  as  age  ten. 
Undoubtedly  various  individuals  would  differ  considerably  as 
to  the  exact  age. 

Both  cases,  and  others  like  them,  reveal  in  a  unique  way 
the  role  of  socialization  in  personality  development.  Most  of  the 
human  behavior  we  regard  as  somehow  given  in  the  species 
does  not  occur  apart  from  training  and  example  by  others.  Most 
of  the  mental  traits  we  think  of  as  constituting  the  human  mind 
are  not  present  unless  put  there  by  communicative  contact  with 
others.  No  other  type  of  evidence  brings  out  this  fact  quite  so 
clearly  as  do  these  rare  cases  of  extreme  isolation.  Through 
them  it  is  possible  "to  observe  concretely  separated  two  factors 
in  the  development  of  human  personality  which  are  always 
otherwise  only  analytically  separated,  the  biogenic  and  the  socio- 
genic factors."  "^ 

~  Kingsley  Davis,  in  a  foreword  in  Singh  and  Zingg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 


Ralph  Linton 

CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  distinguished  an- 
thropologist than  the  late  Ralph  Linton.  His  book.  The 
Study  of  Man,  is  a  classic.  This  excerpt  comes  from  a 
small  book  in  which  a  series  of  lectures  on  culture  and 
personality  has  been  published.  Linton  is  a  very  lucid 
writer,  and  his  original  contributions  to  anthropological 
theory  are  many.  Several  of  them  will  be  found  in  this 
collection  of  source  materials.  This  excerpt  concerns 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  induced  anthropologists, 
sociologists,  and  psychologists  to  make  an  attempt  to 
work  together. 


One  of  the  most  important  scientific  developments  of  modern 
times  has  been  the  recognition  of  culture.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  last  thing  which  a  dweller  in  the  deep  sea  would  be  likely 
to  discover  would  be  water.  He  would  become  conscious  of  its 
existence  only  if  some  accident  brought  him  to  the  surface  and 
introduced  him  to  air.  Man,  throughout  most  of  his  history,  has 
been  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  existence  of  culture  and  has 
owed  even  this  consciousness  to  contrasts  between  the  customs 
of  his  own  society  and  those  of  some  other  with  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  into  contact.  The  ability  to  see  the  culture 
of  one's  own  society  as  a  whole,  to  evaluate  its  patterns  and 
appreciate  their  implications,  calls  for  a  degree  of  objectivity 
which  is  rarely  if  ever  achieved.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  mod- 
ern scientist's  understanding  of  culture  has  been  derived  so 
largely  from  the  study  of  non-European  cultures  where  observa- 

*  From  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personalitij  ( New 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,   1945),  pp.  125-128.  By  permission. 
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tion  could  be  aided  by  contrast.  Those  who  know  no  culture 
other  than  their  own  cannot  know  their  own.  Until  very  recent 
times  even  psychologists  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  all  human 
beings,  themselves  included,  develop  and  function  in  an  en- 
vironment which  is,  for  the  most  part,  culturally  determined. 
As  long  as  they  limited  their  investigations  to  individuals  reared 
within  the  frame  of  a  single  culture  they  could  not  fail  to  arrive 
at  concepts  of  human  nature  which  were  far  from  the  truth. 
Even  such  a  master  as  Freud  frequently  posited  instincts  to 
account  for  reactions  which  we  now  see  as  directly  referable  to 
cultural  conditioning.  With  the  store  of  knowledge  of  other 
societies  and  cultures  which  is  now  available,  it  is  possible  to 
approach  the  study  of  personality  with  fewer  preconceptions 
and  to  reach  a  closer  approximation  of  the  truth. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  observation  and  record- 
ing of  data  on  personality  in  non-European  societies  is  still 
fraught  with  great  diflBculty.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  reliable 
material  in  our  own.  The  development  of  accurate,  objective 
techniques  for  personality  study  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Such  ap- 
pliances as  the  Rorschach  tests  and  Murray's  thematic  appercep- 
tion tests  have  proved  their  value,  but  those  wha  have  worked 
with  them  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  their  limitations.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  still  have  to  rely  very 
largely  upon  informal  observations  and  upon  the  subjective 
judgments  of  the  observer.  To  complicate  matters  still  further, 
most,  although  by  no  means  all,  of  the  information  which  we 
have  on  personality  in  non-European  societies  has  been  col- 
lected by  anthropologists  who  had  only  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  psychology.  Such  observers,  among  whom  I  include  myself 
at  the  time  that  I  did  most  of  my  ethnological  field  work,  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  what  to  look  for 
and  what  should  be  recorded.  Moreover,  there  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  comparative  material  on  the  various  non-European  so- 
cieties which  have  been  studied.  The  rapidity  with  which  primi- 
tive societies  have  been  acculturated  or  extinguished  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  particular 
pattern  of  anthropological  investigation.  Since  there  were  always 
far  more  societies  available  for  study  than  there  were  anthro- 
pologists to  study  them  and  since  most  of  these  societies  had 
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to  be  investigated  immediately  or  not  at  all,  each  investigator 
sought  a  new  and  unknown  group.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
information  which  we  have  has  been  collected  by  one  investiga- 
tor per  society.  The  disadvantages  of  this  are  obvious  in  any 
case,  but  especially  so  in  connection  with  personality  studies. 
In  a  field  where  so  much  depends  upon  the  subjective  judgment 
of  the  observer  and  upon  the  particular  members  of  the  society 
with  whom  he  was  able  to  establish  intimate  contacts,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  observer  becomes  a  factor  in  every  record.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  with  the  increasing  number  of  anthropologists 
and  the  dwindling  number  of  unstudied  societies  this  pattern 
of  exclusiveness  will  be  broken  down  and  that  personality 
studies  will  benefit  accordingly. 


Dennis  H.  Wrong 

THE  OVERSOCIALIZED 
CONCEPTION  OF  MAN  * 


Professional  criticism,  everyone  should  understand,  is 
the  lifeblood  of  every  field  of  knowledge,  whether  from 
the  tradition  of  the  humanities  or  from  that  of  science. 
Periodically  there  arise  within  the  ranks  of  every  profes- 
sional group  people  who  see  things  differently,  or  who 
become  particularly  perceptive,  or  who  simply  focus 
more  sharply  on  matters  which  others  take  for  granted. 
Often  the  task  of  criticism  is  made  more  easy  because 
of  the  exaggerations  or  simple  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  other  practitioners  of  the  profession.  But  easy  or  dif- 
ficult, their  role  is  indispensable,  and  everyone,  especially 
those  criticized  are  eternally  in  their  debt. 

This  important  paper  by  Dennis  Wrong  can  well 
become  a  milestone  in  the  presentation  of  the  sociolog- 
ical point  of  view,  not  only  for  instructional  purposes 
but  for  research  endeavors  as  well.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  textbook  writers  especially,  this  editor  no 
exception,  have  been  something  close  to  naive  in  the 
way  in  which  they  have  overstated  the  role  of  society 
and  culture  in  human  behavior  and  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  talked  about  conscience,  the  control  of  be- 
havior, conformity,  and  the  like. 

Much  more  will  probably  be  heard  in  the  future 
concerning  the  ideas  contained  in  this  paper. 

*  From  Dennis  H.  Wrong,  "The  Oversocialized  Conception  of  Man  in 
Modern  Sociology,"  American  Sociological  Review  (April,  1961),  Vol.  26, 
No.  2,  pp.  187-193.  (Italics  by  the  editors.)  Used  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  American  Sociological  Review. 
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The  relation  between  internalization  and  conformity  assumed 
by  most  sociologists  is  suggested  by  the  following  passage  from 
a  recent,  highly-praised  advanced  textbook:  "Conformity  to  in- 
stitutionalized norms  is,  of  course,  normal.'  The  actor,  having 
internalized  the  norms,  feels  something  like  a  need  to  conform. 
His  conscience  would  bother  him  if  he  did  not."  ^  What  is  over- 
looked here  is  that  the  person  who  conforms  may  be  even  more 
"bothered,"  that  is,  subject  to  guilt  and  neurosis,  than  the  person 
who  violates  what  are  not  only  society's  norms  but  his  own  as 
well.  To  Freud,  it  is  precisely  the  man  with  the  strictest  super- 
ego [conscience],  he  who  has  most  thoroughly  internalized  and 
conformed  to  the  norms  of  his  society,  who  is  most  wracked  with 
guilt  and  anxiety.^ 

Paul  Kecskemeti,  to  whose  discussion  I  owe  initial  recogni- 
tion of  the  erroneous  view  of  internalization  held  by  sociologists, 
argues  that  the  relations  between  social  norms,  the  individual's 
selection  from  them,  his  conduct,  and  his  feelings  about  his 
conduct  are  far  from  self-evident.  "It  is  by  no  means  true,"  he 
writes,  "to  say  that  acting  counter  to  one's  own  norms  always 
or  almost  always  leads  to  neurosis.  One  might  assume  that  neu- 
rosis develops  even  more  easily  in  persons  who  never  violate 
the  moral  code  they  recognize  as  valid  but  repress  and  frustrate 
some  strong  instinctual  motive.  A  person  who  'succumbs  to 
temptation,'  feels  guilt,  and  then  'purges  himself  of  his  guilt  in 
some  reliable  way  (e.g.,  by  confession)  may  achieve  in  this 
way  a  better  balance,  and  be  less  neurotic,  than  a  person  who 
never  violates  his  'norms'  and  never  feels  conscious  guilt."  ^ 

Recent  discussions  of  "deviant  behavior"  have  been  com- 
pelled to  recognize  these  distinctions  between  social  demands, 
personal  attitudes  toward  them,  and  actual  conduct  .  .  ^  They 

1  Harry  M.  Johnson,  Sociology:  A  Systematic  Introduction  (New  York, 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1960),  p.  22. 

2  Sigmund  Freud,  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents  ( New  York,  Double- 
day  Anchor  Books,  1958),  pp.  80-81. 

3  Paul  Kecskemeti,  Meaning,  Communication,  and  Value  ( Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  244-245. 

•*  Robert  Dubin,  "Deviant  Behavior  and  Social  Structure:  Continuities 
in  Social  Theory,"  American  Sociological  Review,  24  ( April,  1959 ) ,  pp.  147- 
164;  Robert  K.  Merton,  "Social  Conformity,  Deviation,  and  Opportunity 
Structures:  A  Comment  on  the  Contributions  of  Dubin  and  Cloward,"  Ibid., 
pp.  178-189. 
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represent,  however,  largely  the  rediscovery  of  what  was  always 
central  to  the  Freudian  concept  of  the  superego.  The  main  ex- 
planatory function  of  the  concept  is  to  show  how  people  repress 
themselves,  imposing  checks  on  their  own  desires  and  thus  turn- 
ing the  inner  life  into  a  battlefield  of  conflicting  motives,  no 
matter  which  side  "wins,"  by  successfully  dictating  overt  action. 
So  far  as  behavior  is  concerned,  the  psychoanalytic  view  of  man 
is  less  deterministic  than  the  sociological.  For  psychoanalysis  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  inner  life,  not  with  overt  behavior, 
and  its  most  fundamental  insight  is  that  the  wish,  the  emotion, 
and  the  fantasy  are  as  important  as  the  act  in  man's  experience. 

Sociologists  have  appropriated  the  superego  concept,  but 
have  separated  it  from  any  equivalent  of  the  Freudian  id.  .  .  . 
Deviant  behavior  is  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances: 
ambiguous  norms,  anomie,  role  conflict,  or  greater  cultural  stress 
on  valued  goals  than  on  the  approved  means  for  attaining  them. 
Tendencies  to  deviant  behavior  are  not  seen  as  dialectically 
related  to  conformity.  The  presence  in  man  of  motivational 
forces  bucking  against  the  hold  social  discipline  has  over  his 
is  denied. 

Nor  does  the  assumption  that  internalization  of  norms  and 
roles  is  the  essence  of  socialization  allow  for  a  sufficient  range 
of  motives  underlying  conformity.  It  fails  to  allow  for  variable 
"tonicity  of  the  superego,"  in  Kardiner's  phrase.^  The  degree  to 
which  conformity  is  frequently  the  result  of  coercion  rather  than 
conviction  is  minimized.^  Either  someone  has  internalized  the 
norms,  or  he  is  "unsocialized,"  a  feral  or  socially  isolated  child, 
or  a  psychopath.  Yet  Freud  recognized  that  many  people,  con- 
ceivably a  majority,  fail  to  acquire  superegos.  "Such  people," 
he  wrote,  "habitually  permit  themselves  to  do  any  bad  deed  that 
procures  them  something  they  want,  if  only  they  are  sure  that 
no  authority  will  discover  it  or  make  them  suffer  for  it;  their 
anxiety  relates  only  to  the  possibility  of  detection.  Present-day 
society  has  to  take  into  account  the  prevalence  of  this  state  of 

5  Abram  Kardiner,  The  Individual  and  His  Society  ( New  York,  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  1939),  pp.  65,  72-75. 

6  C.  Wright  Mills,  The  Sociological  Imagination  ( New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1959),  pp.  39-41;  Ralf  Dahrendorf,  Class  and  Class  Con- 
flict in  Industrial  Society  (Stanford,  Calif.,  Standford  University  Press, 
1959),  pp.  157-165. 
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mind."  '^  The  last  sentence  suggests  that  Freud  was  aware  of 
the  dechne  of  "inner-direction,"  of  the  Protestant  conscience, 
about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately.  So  let  us  turn  to 
the  other  elements  of  human  nature  that  sociologists  appeal  to 
in  order  to  explain,  or  rather  explain  away  the  problem.  .  .  . 
The  insistence  of  sociologists  on  the  importance  of  "social 
factors"  easily  leads  them  to  stress  the  priority  of  such  socialized 
or  socializing  motives  in  human  behavior.*  It  is  frequently  the 
task  of  the  sociologist  to  call  attention  to  the  intensity  with  which 
men  desire  and  strive  for  the  good  opinion  of  their  immediate 
associates  in  a  variety  of  situations,  particularly  those  where  re- 
ceived  theories   or   ideologies   have   unduly   emphasized    other 

"  Freud,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78-79. 

8  When  values  are  "inferred"  from  this  emphasis  and  then  popularized, 
it  becomes  the  basis  of  the  ideology  of  "groupism"  extolling  the  virtues  of 
"togetherness"  and  "belongingness"  that  have  been  attacked  and  satirized  so 
savagely  in  recent  social  criticism.  David  Riesman  and  W.  H.  Whyte,  the 
pioneers  of  this  current  of  criticism  in  its  contemporary  guise,  are  both 
aware,  as  their  imitators  and  epigoni  usually  are  not,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  social  phenomenon  they  have  described  is  the  result  of  the  diffusion 
and  popularization  of  sociology  itself.  See  on  this  point  Robert  Gutman  and 
Dennis  H.  Wrong,  "Riesman's  Typology  of  Character"  (forthcoming  in  a 
symposium  on  Riesman's  work  to  be  edited  by  Leo  Lowenthal  and  Seymour 
Martin  Lipset),  and  William  H.  Whyte,  The  Organization  Man  (New 
York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1956),  Chapters  3-5.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Riesman's 
"inner-direction"  and  "other-direction"  correspond  rather  closely  to  the 
notions  of  "internalization"  and  "acceptance-seeking"  in  contemporary 
sociology  as  I  have  described  them.  Riesman  even  refers  to  his  concepts 
initially  as  characterizations  of  "modes  of  conformity,"  although  he  then 
makes  the  mistake,  as  Robert  Gutman  and  I  have  argued,  of  calling  them 
character  types.  But  his  view  that  all  men  are  to  some  degree  both  inner- 
directed  and  other-directed,  a  qualification  that  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected by  critics  who  have  understandably  concentrated  on  his  empirical 
and  historical  use  of  his  typology,  suggests  the  more  generalized  conception 
of  forces  making  for  conformity  found  in  current  theory.  See  David  Riesman, 
Nathan  Glazer,  and  Reuel  Denny,  The  Lonehj  Crowd,  New  York:  Double- 
day  Anchor  Books,  1953,  pp.  17  ff.  However,  as  Gutman  and  I  have  ob- 
served: "In  some  respects  Riesman's  conception  of  character  is  Freudian 
rather  than  neo-Freudian:  character  is  defined  by  superego  mechanisms  and, 
like  Freud  in  Civilization  and  Its  Discontents,  the  socialized  individual  is 
defined  by  what  is  forbidden  him  rather  than  by  what  society  stimulates  him 
to  do.  Thus  in  spite  of  Riesman's  generally  sanguine  attitude  towards 
modern  America,  implicit  in  his  typology  is  a  view  of  society  as  the  enemy 
both  of  individuality  and  of  basic  drive  gratification,  a  view  that  contrasts 
with  the  at  least  potentially  benign  role  assigned  it  by  neo-Freudian  thinkers 
like  Fromm  and  Horney."  Gutman  and  Wrong,  "Riesman's  Typology  of 
Character,"  p.  4   (typescript). 
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motives  such  as  financial  gain,  commitment  to  ideals,  or  the 
eflFects  on  energies  and  aspirations  of  arduous  physical  conditions. 
Thus  sociologists  have  shown  that  factory  workers  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  their  fellow-workers  than  to  purely 
economic  incentives;  that  voters  are  more  influenced  by  the 
preferences  of  their  relatives  and  friends  than  by  campaign  de- 
bates on  the  "issues";  that  soldiers,  whatever  their  ideological 
commitment  to  their  nation's  cause,  fight  more  bravely  when 
their  platoons  are  intact  and  they  stand  side  by  side  with  their 
"buddies." 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  criticize  the  findings  of 
such  studies.  My  objection  is  that  their  particular  selective  em- 
phasis is  generalized— explicitly  or,  more  often,  implicitly— to 
provide  apparent  empirical  support  for  an  extremely  one-sided 
view  of  human  nature.  Although  sociologists  have  criticized  past 
efforts  to  single  out  one  fundamental  motive  in  human  conduct, 
the  desire  to  achieve  a  favorable  self-image  by  winning  approval 
from  others  frequently  occupies  such  a  position  in  their  own 
thinking.  .  .  . 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Freudian  view  on  the 
one  hand  and  both  sociological  and  neo-Freudian  conceptions 
of  man  on  the  other.  To  Freud  man  is  a  social  animal  without 
being  entirely  a  socialized  animal.  His  very  social  nature  is  the 
source  of  conflicts  and  antagonisms  that  create  resistance  to 
socialization  by  the  norms  of  any  of  the  societies  which  have 
existed  in  the  course  of  human  history.  "Socialization"  may  mean 
two  quite  distinct  things;  when  they  are  confused  an  over- 
socialized  view  of  man  is  the  result.  On  the  one  hand  socializa- 
tion means  the  "transmission  of  the  culture,"  the  particular  cul- 
ture of  the  society  an  individual  enters  at  birth;  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  is  used  to  mean  the  "process  of  becoming  human," 
of  acquiring  uniquely  human  attributes  from  interaction  with 
others.^  All  men  are  socialized  in  the  latter  sense,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  been  completely  molded  by  the  par- 
ticular norms  and  \'alues  of  their  culture.  All  cultures,  as  Freud 
contended,  do  violence  to  man's  socialized  bodily  drives,  but 
this  in  no  sense  means  that  men  could  possibly  exist  without 

9  Paul  Goodman  has  developed  a  similar  distinction.  "Growing  up 
Absurd,"  Dissent,  7  (Spring,  1960),  pp.   123-125. 
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culture  or  independently  of  society.^"  From  such  a  standpoint, 
man  may  properly  be  called  as  Norman  Brown  has  called  him, 
the  "neurotic"  or  the  "discontented"  animal  and  repression  may 
be  seen  as  the  main  characteristic  of  human  nature  as  we  have 
known  it  in  history. ^^ 

But  isn't  this  psychology  and  haven't  sociologists  been 
taught  to  foreswear  psychology,  to  look  with  suspicion  on  what 
are  called  "psychological  variables"  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
institutional  and  historical  forces  with  which  they  are  properly 
concerned?  There  is,  indeed,  as  recent  critics  have  complained, 
too  much  "psychologism"  in  contemporary  sociology,  largely,  I 
think,  because  of  the  bias  inherent  in  our  favored  research  tech- 
niques. But  I  do  not  see  how,  at  the  level  of  theory,  sociologists 
can  fail  to  make  assumptions  about  human  nature,  ^^  If  our  as- 
sumptions are  left  implicit,  we  will  inevitably  presuppose  of  a 
view  of  man  that  is  tailor-made  to  our  special  needs;  when  our 
sociological  theory  over-stresses  the  stability  and  integration  of 
society  we  will  end  up  imagining  that  man  is  the  disembodied, 
conscience-driven,  status-seeking  phantom  of  current  theory.  We 
must  do  better  if  we  really  wish  to  win  credit  outside  of  our 
ranks  for  special  understanding  of  man,  that  plausible  creature  ^^ 
whose  wagging  tongue  so  often  hides  the  despair  and  darkness 
in  his  heart. 

10  Whether  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  society  that  does  not  repress 
the  bodily  drives  is  a  separate  question.  See  Herbert  Marcuse,  Eros  and 
Civilization  (Boston,  The  Beacon  Press,  1955);  and  Norman  O.  Brown, 
Life  Against  Death  ( New  York,  Random  House,  Modern  Library  Paper- 
backs, 1960).  Neither  Marcuse  nor  Brown  are  guilty  in  their  brilliant, 
provocative  and  visionary  books  of  assuming  a  "natural  man"  who  awaits 
liberation  from  social  bonds.  They  differ  from  svich  sociological  Utopians 
as  Fromm,  The  Sane  Society  (New  York,  Rinehart  and  Company,  1955), 
in  their  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  de-sexualized  man  of  the  neo-Freudians. 
For  the  more  traditional  Freudian  view,  see  Walter  A.  Weisskopf,  "The 
'Socialization'  of  Psychoanalysis  in  Contemporary  America,"  in  Benjamin 
Nelson,  editor,  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Future  (New  York,  National  Psycho- 
logical Association  For  Psychoanalysis,  1957),  pp.  51-56;  Hans  Meyerhoff, 
"Freud  and  the  Ambiguity  of  Culture,"  Partisan  Review,  24  ( Winter,  1957 ) , 
pp.  117-130. 

11  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-19. 

12  "I  would  assert  that  very  little  sociological  analysis  is  ever  done 
without  using  at  least  an  implicit  psychological  theory."  Alex  Inkeles,  "Per- 
sonality and  Social  Structure,"  in  Robert  K.  Merton  and  others,  editors, 
Sociology  Today  (New  York,  Basic  Books,  1959),  p.  250. 

13  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  once  remarked  that  the  most  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  human  beings  was  their  "plausibility." 


Lawrence  Guy  Brown 
HUMAN  NATURE  * 


"Human  nature"  is  something  that  we  are  irresistibly 
impelled  to  think  and  to  talk  about.  Probably  by  the 
time  any  adult  is  able  to  read  material  of  this  sort,  he 
has  learned  the  hard  lesson  that  concepts  from  everyday 
language,  and  buttressed  by  common  sense  perceptions, 
are  likely  to  be  in  need  of  substantial  re-examination 
in  the  light  of  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 
Human  nature  has  been  variously  defined,  even  by  the 
experts,  and  the  formidation  in  the  following  excerpt  is 
not  presented  as  necessarily  any  more  defensible  than 
some  other  one.  It  is,  however,  a  widely  held  concept 
of  the  matter  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Interaction 
Hypothesis  discussed  in  an  earlier  reading.  The  subordi- 
nate concept  of  the  behavior  reserve  is  somewhat  unique 
to  the  writings  of  Professor  Brown  and  is  an  added 
refinement,  we  think,  to  the  ordinary  discussions  of  the 
subject. 


In  considering  any  type  of  personal  disorganization  one  is  deal- 
ing with  human  nature,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this 
part  of  the  frame  of  reference.  Human  nature  is  everything  that 
results  from  the  interaction  of  the  human-nature  potentialities  in 
the  organic  and  social  heritages  through  the  unique  experience 
of  an  individual.  It  is  the  way  in  which  heredity  and  environ- 
ment are  incorporated  into  a  life  organization,  the  way  the  or- 
ganic and  social  processes  are  brought  into  a  life  organization. 
Each  experience  of  any  type  produces  human  nature.  Human 

*  From  Lawrence  Guy  Brown,  Social  Pathology  (New  York,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1942),  pp.  43-48.  Used  by  permission. 
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nature  gives  the  individual  and  society  their  inextricable  rela- 
tionship and  is  the  phenomenon  that  ties  the  organic  and  social 
heritages  together,  making  them  a  functioning  unity.  .  .  . 

The  Origin  of  Human  Nature 

There  have  been  many  erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of 
human  nature  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  The  present  view  on 
the  subject,  which  has  tended  to  supplant  earlier  conceptions,  is 
that  the  individual  does  not  possess  human  nature  at  birth.  At 
the  present  time  few,  if  any,  students  of  social  behavior  look 
into  the  biological  process  alone  for  the  origin  or  the  explanation 
of  human  nature.  No  modern  student  talks  about  human  behavior 
being  congenitally  predetermined.  A  few,  however,  are  tending 
to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  turning  away  from  the  organic 
heritage  to  the  social  heritage  to  find  the  inception  of  human 
nature.  Others  have  recognized  the  importance  of  both  these 
heritages  and  have  discovered  the  origin  of  human  nature  in 
the  interaction  of  these  two  heritages.  This  is  the  point  of  view 
fin  this  text.  Human  nature  in  the  life  of  any  individual,  whether 

/  normal  or  abnormal,  has  its  inception  in  the  unique  experience 

(^  of  the  person  as  these  two  heritages  interact. 

Human  nature,  then,  is  something  that  has  to  be  achieved 
after  the  birth  of  the  individual.  No  individual  of  any  racial  or 
nationalistic  affiliation  is  born  human,  nor  is  he  born  to  be  either 
normal  or  abnormal  so  far  as  a  life  organization  is  concerned. 
Normality  or  abnormality  in  human  nature  has  to  be  achieved 
in  a  social  order  through  the  unique  experience  of  the  person. 

All  Behavior  Is  a  Manifestation 
OF  Human  Nature 

Repulsive  acts  have  been  called  animal  nature,  but  this  is  a 
false  conception.  All  behavior,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  is 
a  manifestation  of  human  nature.  Insanity  is  just  as  much  human 
nature  as  sanity.  Delinquency  is  human  nature,  as  are  likewise 
the  behavior  patterns  of  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Dishonesty 
must  be  classed  with  honesty  as  human  nature.  Sex  pathologies 
of  all  types  are  human  nature  along  with  sex  normalities.  Lying 
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and  veracity  are  human  nature.  Any  adjustment  is  human  nature, 
whether  it  is  socially  approved  or  disapproved.  Degradation  on 
the  lowest  known  level  is  human  nature  quite  as  much  as  mani- 
festations that  are  called  noble  and  sublime. 

In  the  penal  institutions  throughout  the  world  the  life  or- 
ganizations of  criminals  are  human  nature.  A  murderous  mental 
organization  is  human  nature;  so  likewise  is  any  criminal  pat- 
tern. The  behavior  of  every  person  in  the  insane  institutions  of 
the  world  is  a  manifestation  of  human  nature.  Human  nature 
works  for  war  and  peace.  Inhumane  cruelties,  so-called,  are, 
after  all,  human  cruelties.  Vulgarity,  suicidal  intentions,  drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  vice,  etc.,  are  evidences  of  human  nature. 

Reserve  Potentialities  in  Human  Nature 

One  never  sees  a  total  life  organization  in  action.  Each  person 
has  behavior  reserve  potentialities  that  are  both  conscious  and 
unconscious  and  are  both  normal  and  abnormal.  When  a  student 
of  behavior  speaks  of  unconscious  elements  in  human  nature, 
he  is  not  thinking  of  some  metaphysical  entity  or  a  phenomenon 
that  is  so  different  from  conscious  elements.  Behavior  reserve  is 
human  nature  that  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  one  uses 
his  conscious  life  organization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  human 
nature  that  ties  the  two  heritages  together  and  becomes  an 
interactive  factor  in  every  adjustment  is  both  conscious  and  un- 
conscious. One  aspect  is  no  more  important  than  the  other.  Both 
are  involved  in  personal  organization  and  disorganization,  since 
both  contain  adjustment  assets  and  liabilities.  The  two  regions 
of  a  life  organization  have  many  more  characteristics  in  common 
than  they  have  differentiating  them  from  each  other. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  that  these  hidden  elements  in  human 
nature  are  more  significant  than  the  recognized  factors;  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  An  unknown  in  a  chemical  solution  is  no  more 
consequential  than  the  known  elements  in  the  interactive  rela- 
tionship, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  unconscious  factors  in  one's 
behavior  reserve.  Unconscious  elements  in  human  nature  are 
not  expressed  apart  from  known  elements.  They  have  their 
meaning  in  terms  of  perceptible  traits.  They  cannot  exist  apart 
from  them  or  influence  behavior  except  in  an  interactive  rela- 
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tionship  with  them.  A  person  cannot  be  explained  by  an  un- 
conscious trait.  The  discovery  of  a  hidden  experience  in  the 
unconscious  mind  merely  gives  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
individual  and  enables  him  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
his  own  complex  nature.  Hidden  experiences  may  lead  to  happi- 
ness and  normality  quite  as  often  as  to  misery  and  abnormality. 
If  a  person  is  interested  in  treatment,  he  must  look  for  hidden 
assets  quite  as  much  as  for  concealed  liabilities. 

Although  each  and  every  experience  is  integrated  into  the 
life  organization  of  the  individual,  it  is  often  recorded  there 
without  the  individual's  recognizing  this  registration,  A  person 
does  not  say  to  himself,  each  time  he  has  an  experience,  "This 
has  become  a  part  of  me."  He  does  not  always  notice  the  day- 
by-day  changes  in  his  human  nature.  He  is  not  always  aware 
that  he  is  going  step  by  step  toward  an  adjustment  end.  He  is 
surprised  eventually,  and  does  not  understand  the  accumulated 
result.  The  step-by-step  procedure  may  have  been  unconscious, 
since  life  is  an  unconscious  process  until  some  definite  thwarting 
is  experienced.  The  dynamic  role  of  unrecognized  integrations 
is  not  weakened  merely  because  the  person  does  not  know  that 
he  has  certain  human-nature  characteristics.  Furthermore,  self- 
deception  is  one  of  man's  outstanding  accomplishments. 

When  a  new  interactive  factor  from  the  organic  or  the 
social  heritage  enters  the  adjustment  life  of  an  individual,  it  is 
likely  that  human-nature  potentialities  never  used  before  will  be 
disclosed  and  utilized.  A  person  discovers  himself  and  reveals 
himself  to  others  only  in  adjustment  situations.  Thinking,  day- 
dreaming, philosophizing,  and  similar  activities  are  adjustment 
situations,  along  with  more  overt  behavior.  When  a  behavior 
specialist  asks  a  client  questions,  these  queries  are  new  inter- 
active factors  that  may  reveal  conscious  and  unconscious  poten- 
tialities, but  it  is  possible  that  these  questions  will  not  have  that 
function  in  a  complete  sense.  There  seem  to  be  many  potential 
attitudes  in  each  life  organization  that  lack  maturity  or  lack  a 
social  situation  that  will  make  them  functional.  An  individual 
may  have  immature  murderous  attitudes  that  may  be  released 
when  his  honor  or  that  of  someone  dear  to  him  is  endangered. 

Most  individuals  have  unconscious  attitudes  that  could 
easily  throw  them  into  the  category  of  the  pathological.  There 
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are  probably  few  individuals  without  delinquent  attitudes.  Most 
people  have  unconsciously  considered,  at  least,  the  violation  of 
the  mores  of  their  groups.  Murders  of  passion  have  back  of 
them  a  long  history  of  attitudes,  habits,  emotions,  and  desires 
fust  as  do  any  other  murders.  People  would  be  frightened  if 
they  realized  the  potentialities  that  exist  in  their  unconscious 
minds. 

Some  of  these  unconscious  factors  reveal  themselves  under 
v^arious  circumstances.  An  alcoholic  depressant  releases  some  of 
them  and  the  person  behaves  in  a  way  strange  to  his  sober  role. 
The  drinking  did  not  suddenly  implant  new  complex  patterns 
Df  behavior  but  released  some  that  were  already  there  in  the 
unconscious  organization  of  past  experiences.  Anger,  fear,  and 
Dther  emotions  reveal  many  unconscious  patterns.  Mental  ill- 
health  opens  up  the  unconscious  hidden  potentialities,  also.  In- 
decent exposure  in  senile  dementia  is  evidence  of  a  desire  that 
bas  been  present,  perhaps,  since  childhood.  The  person  may 
not  have  been  aware  that  it  was  there  or  had  not  admitted  its 
existence  to  himself.  Every  day  people  are  surprising  themselves 
with  attitudes  that  they  did  not  know  they  had.  The  sudden 
overt  expression  of  attitudes  of  bravery,  cowardice,  jealousy, 
selfishness,  abnormality,  etc.,  often  occasions  surprise  to  the  per- 
son who  evidences  them.  There  is  no  sudden  change  in  the  life 
Df  the  trusted  citizen  who  absconds  with  the  funds  of  the  bank. 
For  years  he  has  been  developing  slowly  in  that  direction.  In 
the  life  of  each  individual  there  are  many  potentialities  carefully 
concealed  in  the  unconscious.  The  behavior  specialist  is  not  sur- 
prised at  the  unconventional  behavior  of  a  conventional  person 
though  the  individual's  friends  may  refuse  to  believe  that  he  is 
guilty.  This  discussion  only  hints  at  the  complexity  of  human 
nature  in  its  conscious  and  unconscious  aspects. 

Impulsive  behavior,  so-called,  is  a  part  of  the  unconscious 
niental  organization  of  the  individual.  The  attitudes  and  po- 
tentialities were  there  as  an  essential  part  of  his  human  nature. 
The  person  excuses  himself  if  he  has  behaved  badly  in  so-called 
impulsive  demonstrations  and  says  that  his  actions  were  not 
a  part  of  him.  Actually,  this  behavior  was  a  part  of  the  human 
nature  of  the  individual  even  though  he  feels  sure  that  it  was 
not.  It  is  quite  as  much  a  product  of  his  unique  experience  as 
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are  the  factors  of  which  he  is  aware.  Apologies  are  accepted 
for  "impulsive"  behavior,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  individual 
was  not  himself.  But  a  person  is  always  what  he  doesi  Perhaps 
he  was  not  his  customary  self,  but  he  was  his  unconscious  self, 
at  least.  A  part  of  concealed  human  nature  was  revealed.  In 
reality,  there  is  no  impulsive  behavior  as  the  term  is  frequently 
used.  Impulsive  behavior  is  like  all  other  behavior.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  life  organization  of  the  person  and  is  quite  as 
much  a  part  of  him  as  are  his  usual  activities. 

The  chief  function  of  the  unconscious  aspect  of  a  life  or- 
ganization is  to  prepare  the  individual  for  situations  that  do  not 
arise  day  after  day.  It  gives  the  individual  adjustment  potential- 
ities not  demanded  by  daily  activities.  Nature  has  not  made  the 
mistake  of  limiting  an  individual  to  his  conscious  personality, 
the  one  demanded  by  the  habitual  world.  A  conscious  life  or- 
ganization is  not  adequate  for  all  the  exigencies  of  a  complex 
or  even  of  a  simple  cultural  heritage.  The  unconscious  personal- 
ity is  just  as  vital,  just  as  necessary  as  the  conscious  aspects  of 
a  life  organization.  The  unconscious  aspect  can  be  organized 
for  pathological  behavior,  normal  behavior,  or  both.  A  weak- 
willed  person,  so-called,  is  often  behaving  in  terms  of  a  strong 
unconscious  life  organization  that  makes  it  possible  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  friends  and  relatives. 

Behavior  reserve  in  a  life  organization  may  prepare  the 
person  to  meet  a  crisis  with  hysteria,  mental  ill-health,  suicide, 
alcoholism,  crime,  sex  abnormalities,  escape  mechanisms,  com- 
pensatory distortions,  hypochondria,  or  any  of  the  great  number 
of  pathological  adjustments.  A  crisis  like  the  First  World  War 
revealed  a  great  variety  of  life  organizations:  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, some  who  married  to  escape  service,  others  who  maimed 
themselves,  a  great  many  who  sought  service  in  noncombative 
branches;  there  were  suicides,  mental  ill-health,  hypochondria, 
and  the  stressing  of  all  physical  disabilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  took  the  war  in  their  stride,  showing  courage  where  it 
was  supposed  not  to  exist,  revealing  on  all  occasions  reserve 
forces  from  unconscious  life  organizations  that  made  these  indi- 
viduals ready  for  the  exigencies  of  war.  This  happened  even 
when  these  persons  were  opposed  to  war. 

Many  unconscious  life  organizations  have  been  revealed  by 
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the  economic  depression,  by  marriage,  by  transition  from  rural 
to  urban  life,  by  loss  of  many  values— occupation,  position,  wealth, 
health,  dear  ones.  All  of  these  factors  reveal  personal  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  personal  disorganization. 

Individuals  escape  from  private  conventional  worlds  by 
using  the  reserve  potentialities  found  in  the  unconscious  aspects 
of  their  life  organization.  Part  of  this  procedure  is  in  terms  of 
a  conscious  pattern  of  life,  but  often  the  individual  is  able  to  go 
further  in  his  escape  from  his  private  world  than  his  conscious 
attitudes  would  permit.  The  conscious  life  organization  may  give 
an  individual  a  strong  repugnance  for  an  activity,  but  once  in 
a  situation  his  reserve  human  nature  seems  to  have  a  tolerance. 
There  are  many  cases  where  individuals  have  gone  into  a  situa- 
tion prepared  to  criticize  but  remained  to  participate.  Many  per- 
sons, critical  in  their  daily  attitudes  concerning  pathological 
behavior,  have  themselves  engaged  in  similar  pathological  be- 
havior under  certain  conditions.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  reserve  potentialities. 

The  crowd,  the  mob,  secret  organizations  like  the  Black 
Legion,  underworld  retreats,  and  many  other  situations  offer 
individuals  opportunities  to  express  conscious  and  unconscious 
aspects  of  their  human  nature.  Wars,  revolutions,  strikes,  con- 
flicts between  minority  and  majority,  bring  out  human  nature 
that  would  not  be  revealed  in  daily  life.  Associations  with  many 
different  classes  of  people  reveal  the  many-sided  nature  of  a 
single  life  organization. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  conscious  and  un- 
conscious aspects  of  a  life  organization  are  not  separate  entities 
in  a  functional  sense,  though  we  have  been  inclined  to  think 
of  them  as  distinct  from  each  other.  The  nature  of  each  is  de- 
termined by  the  other.  If  the  unconscious  life  organization  were 
different,  then  the  conscious  would  be  different. 


Hadley  Cantril 

DON'T  BLAME  IT 

ON  "HUMAN  NATURE' 


Professor  Cantril  is  a  psychologist  well  known  for  nu- 
merous empirical  studies  as  well  as  for  more  generalized 
writings  such  as  the  following.  This  discussion  of  human 
nature  will  he  interesting  to  compare,  in  its  implica- 
tions, with  the  previous  reading. 


.  .  .  Tastes,  standards  and  values  vary  from  one  culture  to  an- 
other. And  if  you  have  walked  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks, 
visited  other  parts  of  your  city,  mingled  at  all  with  people  not 
in  your  own  social  class  or  your  own  customary  groups,  you  will 
also  know  that  tastes,  standards  and  identifications  vary  a  great 
deal  even  within  a  single  [society]. 

If  "human  nature,"  then,  means  anything  at  all,  it  must 
include  not  only  the  innate  biological  characteristics  that  make 
you  not  only  a  human  being  but  a  unique  human  being;  it  must 
also  include  the  direction  of  your  individual  or  your  group 
effort  as  learned  or  formed  through  the  identifications  you  have 
made  in  your  particular  process  of  becoming  a  member  of 
society. 

An  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  psychologist's  ac- 
count of  human  motivation  is  found  in  the  individual's  identifica- 
tion with  a  specific  group.  For  it  is  this  that  gives  him  his  status, 
that  builds  in  him  his  ego-satisfaction.  Thus  he  strives  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  his  status;  he  strives  to  place  himself  as  far  up 
as  he  can  in  that  social  hierarchy  whose  values  have  become  his. 

*  From  Hadley  Cantril,  "Don't  Blame  It  on  'Human  Nature',"  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  (July  6,  1947),  pp.  5,  32-33.  (Italics  by  the 
editors.)  By  permission. 
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If  we  could  get  firmly  into  our  minds  this  distinction  be- 
tween those  characteristics  of  man  that  are  biologically  de- 
termined and  those  directions  of  his  activity  that  are  learned 
according  to  the  particular  ideas  of  the  particular  social  and 
economic  groups  with  which  he  has  lived,  a  great  deal  of  the 
vagueness  surrounding  the  phrase  "human  nature"  would  dis- 
appear. 

Examine,  for  instance,  the  statement  that  "human  nature 
can't  be  changed."  Obviously,  we  cannot  change  the  genetic 
characteristics  of  man  (except  perhaps  experimentally).  We 
cannot  create  people  with  three  eyes;  we  cannot  create  a  third 
sex;  we  cannot  so  change  people  that  none  of  them  has  an  I.Q. 
of  less  than  180.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
potentiality  of  changing  the  direction  of  man's  eflforts. 

Whether  a  man  is  going  to  be  "competitive"  or  "cooperative"; 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Moham- 
medan, or  an  atheist;  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat— such  things  are  almost  entirely  determined  by 
the  particular  set  of  conditions  and  values  the  man  has  learned. 
These  identifications,  these  modes  of  behavior,  even  if  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other,  all  serve  the  same  basic  psy- 
chological function  for  the  individual.  We  do  not  need  to  drag 
in  any  instinct  of  gregariousness  or  any  innate  drive  for  status 
to  account  for  man's  activities.  Group  identifications  emerge 
inevitably  because  man  lives,  not  in  complete  isolation,  but  with 
other  men. 

"Human  nature,"  then,  is  anything  but  static  and  unchange- 
able. It  can  and  does  change  with  conditions.  In  fact,  it  is  always 
changing.  And  not  only  is  there  gradual  change,  but  frequently 
there  is  the  sudden  emergence  of  new  qualities  and  character- 
istics formed  when  a  single  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
find  themselves  in  a  new  set  of  conditions.  Technological  de- 
velopments, for  example,  such  as  the  steam  engine,  the  airplane, 
the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy,  at  first  provide  some  means 
to  a  specific  end.  Generally,  however,  they  soon  begin  to  affect 
and  modify  the  ends  themselves. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  case  of  a  complete  "re- 
versal" of  "human  nature"  effected  by  a  war-created  situation 
in  a  normal  American  boy  who  was  not  "cruel"  or  "pugnacious" 
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by  disposition.  The  case  was  reported  to  me  by  one  of  my 
Princeton  students  who  knew  the  captain  he  describes: 

"The  captain  was  a  Southerner  in  his  mid-twenties.  He  had 
been  a  rifle  company  commander  on  the  Western  Front.  He 
was  very  well  liked  by  both  his  fellow-patients  and  by  the  hos- 
pital personnel.  His  outstanding  personality  traits  were  modesty 
and  the  friendliness  and  kindliness  of  his  disposition.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  fond  of  duck-hunting  but  had  given  up  the  sport 
because,  as  he  said,  1  didn't  see  much  fun  in  killing.'  Once, 
during  a  discussion  of  war  experiences,  he  told  the  following 
story: 

"He  had  commanded  a  company  during  the  disastrous  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bulge,  when  the  German  Army  had  broken  through 
the  American  lines  in  the  Ardennes  Forest.  The  captain  found 
himself  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  our  forces  and  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  His  situation  was  desperate.  He  had  only  about  forty 
men  left,  no  food,  little  ammunition  and  no  idea  where  the 
American  lines  were.  In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  his  com- 
pany had  a  large  number  of  German  prisoners  on  hand.  There 
was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  prisoners  by  sending  them  to  a  camp 
in  the  rear  area.  Guarding  them  with  his  depleted  forces  was 
out  of  the  question. 

"Therefore,  he  determined  to  kill  the  prisoners.  He  and  the 
sergeant  took  them  out  in  the  woods  in  small  groups  and  shot 
them.  Among  the  captain's  group  was  a  young  boy,  only  about 
15  or  16  years  old.  The  captain  concluded  his  story  with  this 
remark:  'He  was  crying  and  begging  me  to  save  him  and  I  was 
kind  of  sorry  I  had  to  kill  him.' " 

Hundreds  of  illustrations  of  this  type  could  be  given,  with 
respect  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  the  changed  direction  of 
group  activities  such  as  occur  in  revolutionary  situations.  People 
are  not  gangsters  or  law-abiding  citizens.  Fascists  or  Commu- 
nists, agnostics  or  believers,  good  or  bad,  because  of  innate  dis- 
positions. People's  actions  do  not  take  the  directions  they  do 
because  people  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  a  certain  kind  of 
"human  nature."  People's  actions  take  the  directions  they  do 
because  a  certain  set  of  conditions  has  provided  status,  meaning 
and  satisfaction,  or,  in  critical  times,  because  status,  meaning 
and  satisfaction  must  be  sought  in  new  ways. 
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Hence  conflicts  between  one  individual  and  another,  be- 
tween one  group  and  another,  are  inevitable  so  long  as  con- 
flicting identifications  and  conflicting  purposes,  springing  from 
social  conditions,  persist. 

These  conflicts  will  never  be  resolved  by  compromises  or 
attempts  to  "change  human  nature"  on  any  individualistic  basis. 
They  will  be  solved  finally  only  when  social,  economic  and 
political  relationships  are  so  arranged  that  an  individual,  while 
retaining  his  own  purposes,  his  own  status  and  his  own  ego- 
strivings,  can  identify  these  with  the  larger,  all-inclusive  goals 
of  the  whole  society.  Personal  goals  must  become  socially  valuable 
goals  and  social  goals  must  become  personally  valuable. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  idea  of  a  common  purpose 
does  not  mean  a  leveling  off  of  taste,  interest,  or  performance 
with  respect  to  the  inherent  and  unique  capacities  and  tem- 
peramental characteristics  of  the  individual.  For  these  differences 
in  abilities  and  temperament  will  determine  the  specific  role  an 
individual  can  fruitfully  play  within  his  group  and  within  the 
larger  interests  of  society. 

Someone  is  sure  to  ask  the  psychologist  why,  if  he  thinks 
he  knows  so  much  about  human  nature,  can't  he  do  something 
about  it?  Why  must  we  endure  unending  conflict?  Why  can't  the 
social  psychologist  tell  people— especially  those  in  power— what 
should  be  done?  .  .  . 

In  casually  patterned  societies  such  as  ours  is  today,  the 
psychologist  and  the  social  scientist  are  apt  to  be  laughed  off 
by  the  "man  of  affairs"  as  impractical  and  starry-eyed  dreamers. 
We  need  not  argue  the  claim  that  the  physical  scientists  are 
ahead  of  the  social  scientists.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  meas- 
uring rod  one  should  use.  It  might,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  man  and  his  relationships  are  probably 
even  more  complex  than  the  problems  of  nuclear  physics  and 
not  so  amenable  to  controlled  experimentation. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  we  already  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  man  and  his  social  relationships  than  most  people 
in  our  casually  patterned  society  are  willing  to  use.  And  we  also 
know  why  people  aren't  willing  to  pay  attention  to  scientists 
who  deal  with  people.  Apparently  we  have  to  wait  until  people 
learn  the  hard  way  that  real  democracy  and  real  world  peace 
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can  come  about  only  when  human  beings  recognize  their  com- 
mon purposes  as  human  beings.  Further,  they  must  see  that  the 
dignity  and  uniqueness  of  every  individual  (pathological  cases 
aside)  can  be  preserved  and  enhanced  without  in  any  way  run- 
ning head-on  into  the  common  purposes  of  all  men. 

We  can  say,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  fixed,  or  static,  or 
immutable  about  human  nature.  We  can  say  that  there  is  no 
one  single  accurate  characterization  of  it.  We  can  say  that  it  is 
fluid,  constantly  changing,  that  occasionally,  under  a  new  set  of 
conditions,  it  exhibits  new  and  heretofore  undreamed-of  pos- 
sibilities. When  conditions  are  changed,  human  nature  is  changed. 

Human  nature  as  it  characterizes  any  group  at  any  given 
time  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individuals  in  that  group  have  matured.  And  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  the  human  nature  we  want  is  to  plan  scientifically 
the  kind  of  social  and  economic  environment  offering  the  best 
conditions  for  the  development  of  human  nature  in  the  direction 
we  would  specify— a  direction  that  spells  freedom  from  group 
conflict  and  freedom  for  personal  development. 


Ralph  Linton 
STATUS  AND  ROLE 


It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  widely  diffused 
confusion  in  sociological  and  anthropological  writing 
than  that  between  status  and  role.  This  article  is  the 
classic  statement  of  the  case  to  ivhich  everyone  refers 
in  footnotes  whether  or  not  his  own  usage  is  consistent 
with  that  of  Linton.  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
distinction  is  a  trivial  one  or  that  the  difference  is  one 
of  hair  splitting  at  which  admittedly  some  academicians 
are  particularly  adept.  To  the  contrary,  the  distinction 
is  an  important  one  and  the  discussion  of  achieved  and 
ascribed  statuses  essential  to  any  adequate  understand- 
ing of  socio-cultural  conditioning. 


The  term  status,  like  the  term  culture,  has  come  to  be  used  with 
a  double  significance.  A  status,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  position  in 
a  particular  pattern.  It  is  thus  quite  correct  to  speak  of  each 
individual  as  having  many  statuses,  since  each  individual  par- 
ticipates in  the  expression  of  a  number  of  patterns.  However, 
unless  the  term  is  qualified  in  some  way,  the  status  of  any  indi- 
vidual means  the  sum  total  of  all  the  statuses  which  he  occupies. 
It  represents  his  position  with  relation  to  the  total  society.  Thus 
the  status  of  Mr.  Jones  as  a  member  of  his  community  derives 
from  a  combination  of  all  the  statuses  which  he  holds  as  a 
citizen,  as  an  attorney,  as  a  Mason,  as  a  Methodist,  as  Mrs. 
Jones's  husband,  and  so  on. 

A  status,  as  distinct  from  the  individual  who  may  occupy  it, 
is  simply  a  collection  of  rights  and  duties.  Since  these  rights  and 

*  From  The  Study  of  Man  ( New  York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1936),  pp.  113-119.  Used  by  permission. 
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duties  can  find  expression  only  through  the  medium  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  extremely  hard  for  us  to  maintain  a  distinction  in 
our  thinking  between  statuses  and  the  people  who  hold  them 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  duties  which  constitute  them.  The 
relation  between  any  individual  and  any  status  he  holds  is  some- 
what like  that  between  the  driver  of  an  automobile  and  the 
driver's  place  in  the  machine.  The  driver's  seat  with  its  steering 
wheel,  accelerator,  and  other  controls  is  a  constant  with  ever- 
present  potentialities  for  action  and  control,  while  the  driver 
may  be  any  member  of  the  family  and  may  exercise  these  poten- 
tialities very  well  or  very  badly. 

A  role  represents  the  dynamic  aspect  of  a  status.  The  indi- 
vidual is  socially  assigned  to  a  status  and  occupies  it  with  rela- 
tion to  other  statuses.  When  he  puts  the  rights  and  duties  which 
constitute  the  status  into  effect,  he  is  performing  a  role.  Role 
and  status  are  quite  inseparable,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  of  only  academic  interest.  There  are  no  roles  without 
statuses  or  statuses  without  roles.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  status, 
the  term  role  is  used  with  a  double  significance.  Every  indi- 
vidual has  a  series  of  roles  deriving  from  the  various  patterns 
in  which  he  participates  and  at  the  same  time  a  role  in  general, 
which  represents  the  sum  total  of  these  roles  and  determines 
what  he  does  for  his  society  and  what  he  can  expect  from  it. 

Although  all  statuses  and  roles  derive  from  social  patterns 
and  are  integral  parts  of  patterns,  they  have  an  independent 
function  with  relation  to  the  individuals  who  occupy  particular 
statuses  and  exercise  their  roles.  To  such  individuals  the  combined 
status  and  role  represent  the  minimum  of  attitudes  and  behavior 
which  he  must  assume  if  he  is  to  participate  in  the  overt  ex- 
pression of  the  pattern.  Status  and  role  serve  to  reduce  the  ideal 
patterns  for  social  life  to  individual  terms.  They  become  models 
for  organizing  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  individual  so 
that  these  will  be  congruous  with  those  of  the  other  individuals 
participating  in  the  expression  of  the  pattern.  Thus  if  we  are 
studying  football  teams  in  the  abstract,  the  position  of  quarter- 
back is  meaningless  except  in  relation  to  the  other  positions. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  quarter-back  himself  it  is  a  distinct 
and  important  entity.  It  determines  where  he  shall  take  his  place 
in  the  line-up  and  what  he  shall  do  in  various  plays.  His  assign- 
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ment  to  this  position  at  once  limits  and  defines  his  activities  and 
estabhshes  a  minimum  of  things  which  he  must  learn.  Similarly, 
in  a  social  pattern  such  as  that  for  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship the  statuses  of  employer  and  employee  define  what 
each  has  to  know  and  do  to  put  the  pattern  into  operation.  The 
employer  does  not  need  to  know  the  techniques  involved  in  the 
employee's  labor,  and  the  employee  does  not  need  to  know  the 
techniques  for  marketing  or  accounting. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  long  as  there  is  no  interference  from 
external  sources,  the  more  perfectly  the  members  of  any  society 
are  adjusted  to  their  statuses  and  roles  the  more  smoothly  the 
society  will  function.  In  its  attempts  to  bring  about  such  adjust- 
ments every  society  finds  itself  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
The  individual's  formation  of  habits  and  attitudes  begins  at 
birth,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  earlier  his  training  for 
a  status  can  begin  the  more  successful  it  is  likely  to  be.  At  the 
same  time,  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  and  a  status  which 
will  be  congenial  to  one  may  be  quite  uncongenial  to  another. 
Also,  there  are  in  all  social  systems  certain  roles  which  require 
more  than  training  for  their  successful  performance.  Perfect  tech- 
nique does  not  make  a  great  violinist,  nor  a  thorough  book  knowl- 
edge of  tactics  an  efficient  general.  The  utilization  of  the  special 
gifts  of  individuals  may  be  highly  important  to  society,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  general,  yet  these  gifts  usually  show  themselves 
rather  late,  and  to  wait  upon  their  manifestation  for  the  assign- 
ment of  statuses  would  be  to  forfeit  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  commencing  training  early. 

Fortunately,  human  beings  are  so  mutable  that  almost  any 
normal  individual  can  be  trained  to  the  adequate  performance 
of  almost  any  role.  Most  of  the  business  of  living  can  be  con- 
ducted on  a  basis  of  habit,  with  little  need  for  intelligence  and 
none  for  special  gifts.  Societies  have  met  the  dilemma  by  de- 
veloping two  types  of  statuses,  the  ascribed  and  the  achieved. 
Ascribed  statuses  are  those  which  are  assigned  to  individuals 
without  reference  to  their  innate  diflFerences  or  abilities.  They 
can  be  predicted  and  trained  for  from  the  moment  of  birth.  The 
achieved  statuses  are,  as  a  minimum,  those  requiring  special 
qualities,  although  they  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  these.  They 
are  not  assigned  to  individuals  from  birth  but  are  left  open  to 
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be  filled  through  competition  and  individual  effort.  The  majority' 
of  the  statuses  in  all  social  systems  are  of  the  ascribed  t\pe  and 
those  which  take  care  of  the  ordinary  day-to-day  business  of 
li\"mg  are  practically  always  of  this  type. 

In  all  societies  certain  things  are  selected  as  reference  points 
for  the  ascription  of  status.  The  things  chosen  for  this  purpose 
are  always  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  ascertainable  at  birth, 
making  it  possible  to  begin  the  training  of  the  indi\idual  for 
his  potential  statuses  and  roles  at  once.  The  simplest  and  most 
universally  used  of  these  reference  points  is  sex.  Age  is  used 
with  nearly  equal  frequency,  since  all  individuals  pass  through 
the  same  cycle  of  growth,  maturit\\  and  decline,  and  the  statuses 
whose  occupation  will  be  determined  by  age  can  be  forecast  and 
trained  for  with  accuracy.  Family  relationships,  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  being  that  of  the  child  to  its  mother,  are  also  used 
in  all  societies  as  reference  points  for  the  establishment  of  a 
whole  series  of  statuses.  Lastly,  there  is  the  matter  of  birth  into 
a  particular  socially  established  group,  such  as  a  class  or  caste. 
The  use  of  this  t\-pe  of  reference  is  common  but  not  universal. 
In  aU  societies  the  actual  ascription  of  statuses  to  the  individual 
is  controlled  by  a  series  of  these  reference  points  which  together 
serv'e  to  delimit  the  field  of  his  future  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  group. 

The  division  and  ascription  of  statuses  with  relation  to  sex 
seems  to  be  basic  in  all  social  systems.  AM  societies  prescribe 
different  attitudes  and  activities  to  men  and  to  women.  Most  of 
them  tr\-  to  rationalize  these  prescriptions  in  terms  of  the  phys- 
iological differences  between  the  sexes  or  their  different  roles 
in  reproduction.  However,  a  comparative  study  of  the  statuses 
ascribed  to  women  and  men  in  different  cultures  seems  to  show 
that  while  such  factors  may  have  ser\'ed  as  a  starting  point  for 
the  development  of  a  division  the  actual  ascriptions  are  almost 
entirely  determined  by  culture.  Even  the  psychological  char- 
acteristics ascribed  to  men  and  women  in  different  societies  \'ary 
so  much  that  they  can  have  little  physiological  basis.  Our  own 
idea  of  women  as  ministering  angels  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
ingenuit>'  of  women  as  torturers  among  the  Iroquois  and  the 
sadistic  delight  they  took  in  the  process.  Even  the  last  two 
generations  have  seen  a  sharp  change  in  the  psychological  pat- 
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terns  for  women  in  our  own  society.  The  delicate,  fainting  lady 
of  the  middle  eighteen-hundreds  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 

When  it  comes  to  the  ascription  of  occupations,  which  is 
after  all  an  integral  part  of  status,  we  find  the  diflFerences  in 
various  societies  even  more  marked.  Arapesh  women  regularly 
carry  heavier  loads  than  men  "because  their  heads  are  so  much 
harder  and  stronger."  In  some  societies  women  do  most  of  the 
manual  labor;  in  others,  as  in  the  Marquesas,  even  cooking, 
housekeeping,  and  baby-tending  are  proper  male  occupations, 
and  women  spend  most  of  their  time  primping.  Even  the  general 
rule  that  women's  handicap  through  pregnancy  and  nursing 
indicates  the  more  active  occupations  as  male  and  the  less  active 
ones  as  female  has  many  exceptions.  Thus  among  the  Tasmanians 
seal-hunting  was  women's  work.  They  swam  out  to  the  seal 
rocks,  stalked  the  animals,  and  clubbed  them.  Tasmanian  women 
also  hunted  opossums,  which  required  the  climbing  of  large 
trees. 

Although  the  actual  ascription  of  occupations  along  sex  lines 
is  highly  variable,  the  pattern  of  sex  division  is  constant.  There 
are  very  few  societies  in  which  every  important  activity  has 
not  been  definitely  assigned  to  men  or  to  women.  Even  when 
the  two  sexes  cooperate  in  a  particular  occupation,  the  field  of 
each  is  usually  clearly  delimited.  Thus  in  Madagascar  rice  culture 
the  men  make  the  seed  beds  and  terraces  and  prepare  the  fields 
for  transplanting.  The  women  do  the  work  of  transplanting, 
which  is  hard  and  back-breaking.  The  women  weed  the  crop, 
but  the  men  harvest  it.  The  women  then  carry  it  to  the  threshing 
floors,  where  the  men  thresh  it  while  the  women  winnow  it. 
Lastly,  the  women  pound  the  grain  in  mortars  and  cook  it. 

When  a  society  takes  over  a  new  industry,  there  is  often 
a  period  of  uncertainty  during  which  the  work  may  be  done  by 
either  sex,  but  it  soon  falls  into  the  province  of  one  or  the  other. 
In  Madagascar,  pottery  is  made  by  men  in  some  tribes  and  by 
women  in  others.  The  only  tribe  in  which  it  is  made  by  both 
men  and  women  is  one  into  which  the  art  has  been  introduced 
within  the  last  sixty  years.  I  was  told  that  during  the  fifteen 
years  preceding  my  visit  there  had  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  male  potters,  many  men  who  had  once  practised 
the  art  having  given  it  up.  The  factor  of  lowered  wages,  usually 
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advanced  as  the  reason  for  men  leaving  one  of  our  own  occupa- 
tions when  women  enter  it  in  force,  certainly  was  not  operative 
here.  The  field  was  not  overcrowded,  and  the  prices  for  men's 
and  women's  products  were  the  same.  Most  of  the  men  who 
had  given  up  the  trade  were  vague  as  to  their  reasons,  but  a 
few  said  frankly  that  they  did  not  like  to  compete  with  women. 
Apparently  the  entry  of  women  into  the  occupation  had  robbed 
it  of  a  certain  amount  of  prestige.  It  was  no  longer  quite  the 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  a  potter,  even  though  he  was  a  very 
good  one. 

The  use  of  age  as  a  reference  point  for  establishing  status 
is  as  universal  as  the  use  of  sex.  All  societies  recognize  three  age 
groupings  as  a  minimum:  child,  adult,  and  old.  Certain  societies 
have  emphasized  age  as  a  basis  for  assigning  status  and  have 
greatly  amplified  the  divisions.  Thus  in  certain  African  tribes 
the  whole  male  population  is  divided  into  units  composed  of 
those  born  in  the  same  years  or  within  two-  or  three-year  inter- 
vals. However,  such  extreme  attention  to  age  is  unusual,  and 
we  need  not  discuss  it  here. 

The  physical  diflFerences  between  child  and  adult  are  easily 
recognizable,  and  the  passage  from  childhood  to  maturity  is 
marked  by  physiological  events  which  make  it  possible  to  date 
it  exactly  for  girls  and  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  for  boys. 
However,  the  physical  passage  from  childhood  to  maturity  does 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  social  transfer  of  the  individual 
from  one  category  to  the  other.  Thus  in  our  own  society  both 
men  and  women  remain  legally  children  until  long  after  they 
are  physically  adult.  In  most  societies  this  difiFerence  between 
the  physical  and  social  transfer  is  more  clearly  marked  than  in 
our  own.  The  child  becomes  a  man  not  when  he  is  physically 
mature  but  when  he  is  formally  recognized  as  a  man  by  his 
society.  This  recognition  is  almost  always  given  ceremonial  ex- 
pression in  what  are  technically  known  as  puberty  rites.  The 
most  important  element  in  these  rites  is  not  the  determination 
of  physical  maturity  but  that  of  social  maturity.  Whether  a  boy 
is  able  to  breed  is  less  vital  to  his  society  than  whether  he  is 
able  to  do  a  man's  work  and  has  a  man's  knowledge.  Actually, 
most  puberty  ceremonies  include  tests  of  the  boy's  learning  and 
fortitude,  and  if  the  aspirants  are  unable  to  pass  these  they  are 
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left  in  the  child  status  until  they  can.  For  those  who  pass  the 
tests,  the  ceremonies  usually  culminate  in  the  transfer  to  them 
of  certain  secrets  which  men  guard  from  women  and  children. 

The  passage  of  individuals  from  adult  to  aged  is  harder  to 
perceive.  There  is  no  clear  physiological  line  for  men,  while  even 
women  may  retain  their  full  physical  vigor  and  their  ability  to 
carry  on  all  the  activities  of  the  adult  status  for  several  years 
after  the  menopause.  The  social  transfer  of  men  from  the  adult 
to  the  aged  group  is  given  ceremonial  recognition  in  a  few  cul- 
tures, as  when  a  father  formally  surrenders  his  official  position 
and  titles  to  his  son,  but  such  recognition  is  rare.  As  for  women, 
there  appears  to  be  no  society  in  which  the  menopause  is  given 
ceremonial  recognition,  although  there  are  a  few  societies  in 
which  it  does  alter  the  individual's  status.  Thus  Comanche 
women,  after  the  menopause,  were  released  from  their  dis- 
abilities with  regard  to  the  supernatural.  They  could  handle 
sacred  objects,  obtain  power  through  dreams  and  practise  as 
shamans,  all  things  forbidden  to  women  of  bearing  age. 

The  general  tendency  for  societies  to  emphasize  the  individ- 
ual's first  change  in  age  status  and  largely  ignore  the  second  is 
no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  onset 
of  old  age.  However,  there  are  also  psychological  factors  in- 
volved. The  boy  or  girl  is  usually  anxious  to  grow  up,  and  this 
eagerness  is  heightened  by  the  exclusion  of  children  from  cer- 
tain activities  and  knowledge.  Also,  society  welcomes  new  addi- 
tions to  the  most  active  division  of  the  group,  that  which  con- 
tributes most  to  its  perpetuation  and  well-being.  Conversely, 
the  individual  who  enjoys  the  thought  of  growing  old  is  atypical 
in  all  societies.  Even  when  age  brings  respect  and  a  new  meas- 
ure of  influence,  it  means  the  relinquishment  of  much  that  is 
pleasant.  We  can  see  among  ourselves  that  the  aging  usually 
refuse  to  recognize  the  change  until  long  after  it  has  happened. 


Don  Martindale 

THE  FORMALIZATION 
OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY  * 


Most  of  the  writings  on  the  self,  social  roles,  and  self- 
other  behavior  found  in  standard  text  books  have  been 
derived  from  the  writing  of  Charles  Horton  Cooley  and 
George  Herbert  Mead.  In  both  instances  the  point  of 
reference  which  they  seem  to  use  is  that  of  a  primary 
group  orientation,  that  is,  they  assume  that  the  inter- 
action takes  place  between  people  who  know  each  other 
more  or  less  totally  and  the  opportunities  for  systematic 
manipulation  and  deception  of  the  other  are  minimized 
if  not  extirpated.  Contemporary  mass  society,  however, 
presents  a  very  different  picture.  Much,  if  not  the  major 
part,  of  interaction  between  people  is  fragmentized,  or 
"secondary"  as  sociologists  tend  to  call  it,  and  the  in- 
dividual interacts  with  others  in  a  much  more  frag- 
mentized and  potentially  deceptive  way.  This  notion 
has  been  grasped  effectively  by  Erving  Goffman  on 
whose  work  the  following  summary  and  interpretation 
by  Martindale  has  been  based. 


.  .  .  The  language  of  social  roles  seems  to  be  unusually  appro- 
priate to  the  problem  of  the  social  presentation  of  the  self  in 
modern  society.  The  description  of  self  in  its  everyday  social 
affairs  in  these  terms  has  been  carried  out  with  unusual  economy 
and  insight  by  Erving  Goffman,^ 

*  From  Don  Martindale,  American  Society  (Copyright  1960,  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey),  pp.  61-64.  [Italics  by  the 
editors].  Used  by  permission. 

1  Erving  GofiFman,  The  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life  ( Edin- 
burgh, University  of  Edinburgh  Social  Sciences  Research  Center,  1956). 
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GoflFman  maintains  that  when  an  individual  appears  before 
others  he  has  motives  for  trying  to  control  the  impression  they 
receive  of  the  situation.  Interaction  is  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
individuals  on  one  another's  actions  during  social  contacts.  A 
performance  is  all  the  activity  of  a  given  participant  serving  to 
influence  other  participants.  The  pre-established  pattern  of  ac- 
tion unfolded  during  the  performance  is  a  "part"  or  a  "routine." 
When  an  individual  plays  a  part  he  implicitly  requests  his  ob- 
servers to  take  seriously  the  impression  that  is  fostered.  The 
actor's  attitude  toward  the  impression  he  fosters  varies  from  his 
belief  in  it,  sincerity,  to  his  disbelief  in  it,  or  cynicism.  Front 
is  the  expressive  equipment  of  a  standard  kind,  intentionally  or 
unwittingly  employed  during  the  performance.  The  "setting" 
is  the  same  scenic  parts  of  expressive  equipment.  Manner  con- 
sists of  those  stimuli  which  warn  the  audience  of  the  attitude  the 
performer  expects  to  bring  to  the  situation.  The  tendency  for  a 
large  number  of  different  roles  to  be  presented  behind  a  small 
number  of  fronts  is  a  natural  development  of  social  organization. 
Since  fronts  tend  to  be  selected  to  fit  the  task  to  be  performed, 
trouble  arises  when  those  who  perform  a  given  task  are  forced 
to  select  a  suitable  front  from  several  dissimilar  ones.  Tasks  may 
arise  that  do  not  fit  the  standard  array.  In  military  and  medical 
hierarchies,  for  example,  tasks  arise  which  fall  between  the 
spaces  of  existing  ranks. 

Goffman  maintains  that  while  in  the  presence  of  others  the 
individual  infuses  his  activity  with  signs  which  dramatically 
highlight  acts  that  might  otherwise  remain  obscure.  Sometimes 
dramatization  constitutes  a  problem  for  practical  reasons,  as 
when  merchants  must  charge  high  prices  for  things  that  look 
expensive  to  pay  for  the  insurance,  slack  periods,  and  things  of 
the  sort  that  do  not  appear  before  the  public  eye.  Sometimes 
the  management  of  appearance  is  so  complex  that  it  becomes 
a  special  function  of  some  members  of  an  organization  while  the 
real  work  is  done  by  others. 

According  to  Goffman,  since  the  performance  of  a  routine 
through  its  front  makes  claims  upon  the  audience,  the  individ- 
ual's performance  tends  to  incorporate  and  exemplify  the  offi- 
cially accredited  and  accepted  values  of  the  society.  There  is 
thus  a  constant  difference  between  appearance  and  reality.  One 
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of  the  richest  sources  of  data  on  the  presentation  of  ideaHzed 
performances  is  the  Hterature  on  social  mobihty.  Upward  mo- 
bihty  involves  presentation  of  performances  proper  to  the  strata 
above  one's  own  in  the  efforts  to  move  upward  and  keep  from 
moving  downward.  In  American  society  Goffman  thinks  such 
upward  mobility  is  most  frequently  expressed  in  status  symbols 
of  material  wealth.  Idealized  performances  are  not  confined  to 
status  movements,  but  also  appear  defensively,  as  when  south- 
ern Negroes  present  the  stereotype  of  ignorant  shiftlessness  or 
when  the  junk  peddler  maintains  an  image  of  abject  poverty. 

In  appearances  before  the  public,  economies  and  pleasures 
and  profits  and  errors  tend  to  be  repressed.  The  urbane  style 
affected  in  some  scholarly  books  contrasts  with  the  feverish 
drudgery  the  author  may  have  endured  in  earlier  drafts;  and 
many  performers  foster  the  impression  that  they  have  only  ideal 
motives  for  acquiring  the  role  or  that  they  have  ideal  qualifica- 
tions for  it  (suppressing  the  indignities,  insults,  and  humilia- 
tions and  deals  entering  into  its  acquisition).  Medical  schools, 
according  to  Goffman,  often  recruit  students  partly  on  the  basis 
of  ethnic  origin,  while  they  publicly  sustain  the  myth  that  the 
students  occupy  their  position  by  merit  alone. 

Nor  must  one  assume  that  the  audience  wants  the  truth. 
The  audience  may  experience  a  great  saving  of  time  and  emo- 
tional energy  if  it  accepts  the  performance  at  face  value.  For 
example,  it  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  emotions  if  one  accepts 
the  myth  in  relation  to  the  medical  doctor  that  the  general 
practitioner  sends  the  patients  to  a  specialist  on  the  basis  of 
merit  rather  than  because  of  college  ties  or  fee  splitting  arrange- 
ments. 

The  performer  can  therefore  rely  on  his  audience  to  accept 
minor  clues  as  a  sign  that  something  is  important  about  the 
performance.  The  audience  may,  however,  misunderstand  such 
clues.  Moreover,  unintended  gestures  occur,  incompatible  with 
the  impression  being  presented:  by  accident,  because  of  self- 
consciousness  or  embarrassment,  or  lack  of  dramaturgical  direc- 
tion. Performances,  in  fact,  differ  in  the  degree  that  expressive 
consistency  is  required.  It  is  usually  greater  in  sacred  perform- 
ances, but  may  be  present  in  secular  performances  as  well.  The 
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expressive  coherence  required  in  a  performance  often  reveals 
the  discrepancies  between  the  social  and  real  self. 

While  it  is  necessary  for  the  audience  to  accept  signs  to 
orient  itself  to  the  performance,  this  puts  the  performer  in  the 
position  of  misrepresenting  and  may  lead  the  audience  to  ex- 
amine with  special  care  those  properties  of  the  performance  that 
cannot  easily  be  feigned.  The  reaction  to  impersonation  is 
ironically  strongest  when  it  most  nearly  approximates  the  real 
thing.  The  social  definition  of  impersonation  is,  however,  not 
very  consistent.  It  tends  to  be  rigid  with  regard  to  such  sacred 
status  as  that  of  doctor  or  priest,  but  weak  with  regard  to  others. 
Organizations  such  as  real  estate  bodies  develop  codes  specify- 
ing the  degree  to  which  doubtful  impressions  (by  overstatement, 
and  omission)  may  be  conveyed.  In  American  law  intent,  negli- 
gence, and  strict  liability  are  distinguished,  but  there  are  no 
universal  rules  to  guide  socially  approved  amounts  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  possibilities  range  from  the  barefaced  lie  to  the 
white  lie  that  may  accomplish  a  humanistic  purpose. 

As  GofiFman  sees  it,  the  performance  of  an  individual  always 
accentuates  some  matters  and  hides  others.  The  restrictions 
placed  on  confidence  and  maintenance  of  social  distance  may 
generate  awe,  holding  the  audience  in  a  state  of  mystification. 
The  audience  often  cooperates  in  a  respectful  fashion  with  awed 
regard  of  the  sacred  integrity  imputed  to  the  performer.  Fre- 
quently the  only  real  secret  is  that  there  is  no  secret. 

Goffman  urges  that  some  performances  serve  mainly  to  ex- 
press the  characteristics  of  the  task  rather  than  of  the  performer. 
A  number  of  individuals  cooperating  in  staging  a  single  routine 
is  a  team.  A  routine  which  requires  a  team  often  centers  in  a 
member  of  the  team  who  becomes  a  star,  forming  the  lead  or  hub 
of  attention.  A  team  always  has  something  of  the  character  of  a 
secret  society. 


David  Riesman,  Reuel  Denny 
and  Nathan  Glazer 

THREE  TYPES  OF  CHARACTER 
STRUCTURE  * 


Few  collegians  have  not  heard  about  inner-  and  other- 
directed  character  or  do  not  know  that  a  David  Ries- 
man  wrote  a  hook  on  The  Lonely  Crowd  which  many 
people  regard  as  important.  The  hook  and  its  senior 
author  rated  a  cover  story  in  Time.  This  in  itself  is  no 
mean  achievement.  In  the  bandying  about  of  Riesmans 
ideas  there  is  ample  evidence  that  we  should  all  go 
back  and  read  our  lesson  again.  What  did  Riesman  say? 
First  he  said  that  his  study  enabled  him  to  differentiate 
three  "character  types,"  which  many  others  would 
probably  simply  call  "personality  types"— tradition- 
directed,  inner-directed,  and  other-directed.  He  did  not 
say  that  every  person  is  in  all  of  his  behavior  clearly  one 
or  the  other  of  these;  quite  to  the  contrary  he  speaks  of 
"mixed  types"  and  in  other  ways  warns  against  a  too- 
naive  taking  over  of  his  trichotomy. 


The  three  types  compared.  One  way  to  see  the  structural  differ- 
ences between  the  three  types  is  to  see  the  differences  in  the 
emotional  sanction  or  control  in  each  type. 

(1)  The  tradition-directed  person  feels  the  impact  of  his 
culture  as  a  unit,  but  it  is  nevertheless  mediated  through  the 
specific,  small  number  of  individuals  with  whom  he  is  in  daily 
contact.  These  expect  of  him  not  so  much  that  he  be  a  certain 

*  Reprinted  from  David  Riesman,  Reuel  Denny,  and  Nathan  Glazer, 
The  Lonely  Crowd  ( Copyright,  1950,  by  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Conn.).  By  permission,  pp.  40-42,  36-38  (Doubleday  Anchor  Edition). 
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type  of  person  but  that  he  behave  in  the  approved  way.  Conse- 
quently the  sanction  for  behavior  tends  to  be  the  fear  of  being 
shamed. 

(2)  The  inner-directed  person  has  early  incorporated  a 
psychic  gyroscope  which  is  set  going  by  his  parents  and  can 
receive  signals  later  on  from  other  authorities  who  resemble  his 
parents.  He  goes  through  life  less  independent  than  he  seems, 
obeying  this  internal  piloting.  Getting  off  course,  whether  in 
response  to  inner  impulses  or  to  the  fluctuating  voices  of  con- 
temporaries, may  lead  to  the  feeling  of  guilt. 

Since  the  direction  to  be  taken  in  life  has  been  learned  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home  from  a  small  number  of  guides  and  since 
principles,  rather  than  details  of  behavior,  are  internalized,  the 
inner-directed  person  is  capable  of  great  stability.  Especially  so 
when  it  turns  out  that  his  fellows  have  gyroscopes  too,  spinning 
at  the  same  speed  and  set  in  the  same  direction.  But  many  inner- 
directed  individuals  can  remain  stable  even  when  the  reinforce- 
ment of  social  approval  is  not  a\ailable— as  in  the  upright  life 
of  the  stock  Englishman  isolated  in  the  tropics. 

(3)  Contrasted  with  such  a  type  as  this,  the  other-directed 
person  learns  to  respond  to  signals  from  a  far  wider  circle  than 
is  constituted  by  his  parents.  The  family  is  no  longer  a  closely 
knit  unit  to  which  he  belongs  but  merely  part  of  a  wider  social 
environment  to  which  he  early  becomes  attentive.  In  these  re- 
spects the  other-directed  person  resembles  the  tradition-directed 
person:  both  live  in  a  group  milieu  and  lack  the  inner-directed 
person's  capacity  to  go  it  alone.  The  nature  of  this  group  milieu, 
however,  differs  radically  in  the  two  cases.  The  other-directed 
person  is  cosmopolitan.  For  him  the  border  between  the  familiar 
and  the  strange— a  border  clearly  marked  in  the  societies  de- 
pending on  tradition-direction— has  broken  down.  As  the  family 
continuously  absorbs  the  strange  and  so  reshapes  itself,  so  the 
strange  becomes  familiar.  While  the  inner-directed  person  could 
be  "at  home  abroad"  by  virtue  of  his  relative  insensitivity  to 
others,  the  other-directed  person  is,  in  a  sense,  at  home  every- 
where and  nowhere,  capable  of  a  rapid  if  sometimes  super- 
ficial intimacy  with  and  response  to  everyone. 

The  tradition-directed  person  takes  his  signals  from  others, 
but  they  come  in  a  cultural  monotone;  he  needs  no  complex  re- 
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ceiving  equipment  to  pick  them  up.  The  other-directed  person 
must  be  able  to  receive  signals  from  far  and  near;  the  sources 
are  many,  the  changes  rapid.  What  can  be  internalized,  then,  is 
not  a  code  of  behavior  but  the  elaborate  equipment  needed  to 
attend  to  such  messages  and  occasionally  to  participate  in  their 
circulation.  As  against  guilt-and-shame  controls,  though  of 
course  these  survive,  one  prime  psychological  lever  of  the  other- 
directed  person  is  a  diffuse  anxiety.  This  control  equipment,  in- 
stead of  being  like  a  gyroscope,  is  like  a  radar. ^  .  .  . 

If  we  wanted  to  cast  our  social  character  types  into  social 
class  molds,  we  could  say  that  inner-direction  is  the  typical 
character  of  the  "old"  middle  class— the  banker,  the  tradesman, 
the  small  entrepreneur,  the  technically  oriented  engineer,  etc.— 
while  other-direction  is  becoming  the  typical  character  of  the 
"new"  middle  class— the  bureaucrat,  the  salaried  employee  in 
business,  etc.  Many  of  the  economic  factors  associated  with  the 
recent  growth  of  the  "new"  middle  class  are  well  known.  They 
have  been  discussed  by  James  Burnham,  Colin  Clark,  Peter 
Drucker,  and  others.  There  is  a  decline  in  the  numbers  and  in 
the  proportion  of  the  working  population  engaged  in  production 
and  extraction— agriculture,  heavy  industry,  heavy  transport— 
and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  the  proportion  engaged  in 
white-collar  work  and  the  service  trades.  People  who  are  literate, 
educated,  and  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life  by  an  ever 
more  efficient  machine  industry  and  agriculture,  turn  increas- 
ingly to  the  "tertiary"  economic  realm.  The  service  industries 
prosper  among  the  people  as  a  whole  and  no  longer  only  in 
court  circles.  .  .  . 

These  developments  lead,  for  large  numbers  of  people,  to 
changes  in  paths  to  success  and  to  the  requirement  of  more 
"socialized"  behavior  both  for  success  and  for  marital  and  per- 
sonal adaptation.  Connected  with  such  changes  are  changes  in 
the  family  and  in  child-rearing  practices.  In  the  smaller  families 
of  urban  life,  and  with  the  spread  of  "permissive"  child  care  to 
ever  wider  strata  of  the  population,  there  is  a  relaxation  of  older 
patterns  of  discipline.  Under  these  newer  patterns  the  peer- 
group  (the  group  of  one's  associates  of  the  same  age  and  class) 
becomes  much  more  important  to  the  child,  while  the  parents 

1  The  "radar"  metaphor  was  suggested  by  Karl  Wittfogel. 
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make  him  feel  guilty  not  so  much  about  violation  of  inner 
standards  as  about  failure  to  be  popular  or  otherwise  to  man- 
age his  relations  with  these  other  children.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
sures of  the  school  and  the  peer-group  are  reinforced  and  con- 
tinued—in a  manner  whose  inner  paradoxes  I  shall  discuss  later 
—by  the  mass  media:  movies,  radio,  comics,  and  popular  culture 
media  generally.  Under  these  conditions  types  of  character 
emerge  that  we  shall  here  term  other-directed.  To  them  much 
of  the  discussion  in  the  ensuing  chapters  is  devoted.  What  is 
common  to  all  the  other-directed  people  is  that  their  contempo- 
raries are  the  source  of  direction  for  the  individual— either 
those  known  to  him  or  those  with  whom  he  is  indirectly  ac- 
quainted, through  friends  and  through  the  mass  media.  This 
source  is  of  course  "internalized"  in  the  sense  that  dependence 
on  it  for  guidance  in  life  is  implanted  early.  The  goals  toward 
which  the  other-directed  person  strives  shift  with  that  guidance: 
it  is  only  the  process  of  striving  itself  and  the  process  of  paying 
close  attention  to  the  signals  from  others  that  remain  unaltered 
throughout  life.  This  mode  of  keeping  in  touch  with  others 
permits  a  close  behavioral  conformity,  not  through  drill  in  be- 
havior itself,  as  in  the  tradition-directed  character,  but  rather 
through  an  exceptional  sensitivity  to  the  actions  and  wishes  of 
others. 

Of  course,  it  matters  very  much  who  these  "others"  are: 
whether  they  are  the  individual's  immediate  circle  or  a  "higher" 
circle  or  the  anonymous  voices  of  the  mass  media;  whether  the 
individual  fears  the  hostility  of  chance  acquaintances  or  only  of 
those  who  "count."  But  his  need  for  approval  and  direction 
from  others— and  contemporary  others  rather  than  ancestors- 
goes  beyond  the  reasons  that  lead  most  people  in  any  era  to 
care  very  much  what  others  think  of  them.  While  all  people  want 
and  need  to  be  liked  by  some  people  some  of  the  time,  it  is  only 
the  modern  other-directed  types  who  make  this  their  chief 
source  of  direction  and  chief  area  of  sensitivity. - 

2  This  picture  of  the  other-directed  person  has  been  stimulated  by,  and 
developed  from,  Erich  Fromm's  discussion  of  the  "marketing  orientation"  in 
Man  for  Himself,  pp.  67-82.  I  have  also  drawn  on  my  portrait  of  "The 
Cash  Customer,"  Common  Sense,  XI  (1942),  183. 


Don  Martindale 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 
LITERATURE  * 


It  will  he  recalled  from  reading  Martindale's  "The 
Formalization  of  Personal  Identity"  (p.  146)  that  Goffman 
uses  the  language  of  the  theater  to  characterize  much 
of  the  interaction  in  the  mass  society.  It  is  almost  as  if 
there  is  a  tacit  understanding  of  all  this,  and  that  this 
understanding  may  account  for  the  tremendous  popu- 
larity of  what  Martindale  calls  the  "self  development 
literature"  which  Americans  devour  by  the  carload. 
Presumably  we  do  this  in  order  to  play  the  required 
role,  we  hope,  more  adroitly. 


The  approach  to  personaHty  by  the  practical  students  of  personal 
relations,  seems  to  flow  naturally  into  the  language  and  cate- 
gories of  merchandising.  The  contemporary  self  improvement 
literature  is  by  and  for  people  with  something  to  sell.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  "how  to"  book  on  socially  effective  personal 
relations  is  Dale  Carnegie's  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People.^  Carnegie  rose  from  the  obscurity  of  a  Missouri  farm  to 
international  fame  by  skillfully  exploiting  a  widespread  demand 
for  effective  self-presentation.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1936,  selling  a  million  copies  the  first  year.  It  has  been  printed 
abroad  in  fourteen  languages.  It  was  on  the  New  York  Times' 
best  seller  list  for  ten  years.  It  has  sold  over  5,000,000  copies, 
and  continues  to  sell  over  250,000  a  year. 

*  From  Don  Martindale,  American  Society,  copyright   1960,   D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  pp.  72-75.  By  permission. 

1  Dale  Carnegie,  How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People    ( New 
York,  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  1958 ) . 
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It  was  Carnegie's  opinion  that  there  are  some  fundamental 
techniques  for  "handUng"  people.  The  first  principle  is  never 
to  criticize,  for  it  only  puts  a  man  on  the  defensive,  makes  him 
strive  to  justify  himself,  wounds  his  pride,  and  hurts  his  sense 
of  importance.  Rather  than  criticize— this  is  the  second  principle 
—praise  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  use  flattery,  for, 
Carnegie  tells  us,  everyone  would  catch  on  to  it  and  we  would 
all  be  experts  in  human  relations,  but  give  honest,  sincere  ap- 
preciation.^ Moreover,  it  is  only  possible  to  influence  others  by 
getting  them  to  talk  about  what  they  want  and  showing  them 
how  to  get  it. 

To  put  them  into  the  terms  of  Goffman,  Carnegie's  formula- 
tions could,  perhaps,  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows:  A  most 
crucial  set  of  roles  in  everyday  life  are  those  intended  to  get 
the  other  person  to  do  one's  bidding.  For  all  such  roles  there  are 
three  basic  techniques  of  self-presentation  that  will  go  far 
toward  achieving  one's  objective.  (1)  Never  attack  other  per- 
sons, at  least  not  directly;  it  only  puts  them  on  guard— in  fact 
sometimes  they  counter-attack  when  they  are  wounded.  (2) 
Soften  them  up  with  a  little  praise;  that  is,  "honest,  sincere  appre- 
ciation." (3)  Always  disguise  the  form  of  influence  you  wish  to 
exercise  as  something  the  other  man  wants. 

With  respect  to  the  second  principle,  Carnegie  warns  that 
one  should  not  use  flattery,  for  if  that  were  all  there  were  to 
influencing  others,  all  persons  would  be  experts  in  social  rela- 
tions. If  one  really  does  not  like  the  other  person  or  persons, 
however,  this  is  not  a  condition  that  can  be  changed  by  fiat.  It 
may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  di£Ference  between  "flattery" 
and  "honest,  sincere  appreciation"  in  this  context  is  the  subtlety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  latter. 

While  there  are  three  principles  for  influencing  people,  the 
task  of  making  them  like  you  appears  to  be  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated, for  this  is  said  to  require  six  rules: 

Rule  1.  Become  genuinely  interested  in  other  people. 

Rule  2.  Smile. 

Rule  3.  Remember  that  a  man's  name  is  to  him  the  sweetest  and  most 

important  sound  in  any  language. 
Rule  4.  Be  a  good  listener.  Encourage  others  to  talk  about  themselves. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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Rule  5.  Talk  in  terms  of  the  other  man's  interest. 

Rule  6.  Make  the  other  person  feel  important— and  do  it  sincerely.^ 

Above  all,  Carnegie  urges,  if  you  wish  to  make  people  like 
you,  or  if  you  wish  to  manipulate  them,  avoid  doing  what  comes 
naturally.  "Hesitate  about  doing  the  natural  thing,  the  impulsive 
thing.  This  is  usually  wrong,"  ■*  Moreover,  it  is  wise  to  practice 
constantly  one's  newly  won  arts.  "Apply  these  rules  at  every 
opportunity.  If  you  don't,  you  will  forget  them  quickly."  ^ 

It  appears  somewhat  more  difficult  to  win  people  to  one's 
own  way  of  thinking  than  it  is  to  make  them  feel  friendly,  for 
it  requires  no  less  than  twelve  rules  for  this: 

Rule  1.  The  only  way  to  get  the  best  of  an  argument  is  to  avoid  it. 

Rule  2.  Show  respect  for  the  other  man's  opinions.  Never  tell  a  man 

he  is  wrong. 

Rule  3.  If  you  are  wrong,  admit  it  quickly  and  emphatically. 

Rule  4.  Begin  in  a  friendly  way. 

Rule  5.  Get  the  other  person  saying  "yes,  yes"  immediately. 

Rule  6.  Let  the  other  man  do  a  great  deal  of  the  talking. 

Rule  7.  Let  the  other  man  feel  that  the  idea  is  his. 

Rule  8.  Try  honestly  to  see  things  from  the  other  person's  point  of 

view. 

Rule  9.  Be  sympathetic  with  the  other  person's  ideas  and  desires. 

Rule  10.  Appeal  to  the  nobler  motives. 

Rule  11.  Dramatize  your  ideas. 

Rule  12.  Throw  down  a  challenge.® 

The  kinds  of  things  one  can  expect  to  gain  out  of  life  is  not 
inconsiderable  if  one  will  only  observe  these  rules. 
"If  you  can  be  sure  of  being  right  only  55  per  cent  of  the  time, 
you  can  go  down  to  Wall  Street,  make  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
buy  a  yacht,  and  marry  a  chorus  girl."  '^ 

Carnegie  expresses  enthusiastic  agreement  with  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  opinion  that  a  man  usually  has  two  reasons  for  doing 
a  thing— the  one  that  sounds  good,  and  a  real  one.^  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  one  intends  to  persuade  another  to  one's  way 

3  Ibid.,  p.  107.  .     '  - 

4  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
'^Ibid.,  p.  114. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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of  thinking,  it  behooves  him  to  exploit  the  reasons  that  sound 
good. 

As  one's  skill  develops  in  manipulating  people,  making 
them  like  you,  and  persuading  them  to  accept  your  way  of 
thinking,  one  approaches  the  time  when  he  is  able  actually  to 
change  people's  opinions  without  giving  oflFense  or  arousing 
resentment.  There  are,  it  seems,  nine  rules  for  this: 

Rule  1.  Begin  with  praise  and  honest  appreciation. 

Rule  2.  Call  attention  to  people's  mistakes  indirectly. 

Rule  3.  Talk  about  your  own  mistakes  before  criticizing  the  other 

person. 
Rule  4.  Ask  questions  instead  of  giving  direct  orders. 
Rule  5.  Let  the  other  man  save  his  face. 
Rule  6.  Praise  the  slightest  and  every  improvement.   Be  "hearty  in 

your  approbation  and  lavish  in  your  praise." 
Rule  7.  Give  the  other  person  a  fine  reputation  to  live  up  to. 
Rule  8.  Use  encouragement.  Make  the  fault  seem  easy  to  correct. 
Rule  9.  Make  the  other  person  happy  about  doing  the  thing  you 

suggest.^  .   .  . 

Many  persons  have  criticized  Carnegie  for  the  development 
of  rules  for  a  kind  of  pseudo-G^me/nsc/zo/f— developing  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  family  attitudes  into  a  strategy  of  business  suc- 
cess. Actually,  he  turns  the  flank  on  all  such  critics  and  proposes 
the  transformation  of  family  behavior  into  a  personal  relations 
strategy.  There  are  seven  lucky  rules  for  success  in  marriage: 

Rule  1.  Don't  nag. 

Rule  2.  Don't  try  to  make  your  partner  over. 

Rule  3.  Don't  criticize. 

Rule  4.  Give  honest  appreciation. 

Rule  5.  Pay  little  attentions. 

Rule  6.  Be  courteous. 

Rule  7.  Read  a  good  book  on  the  sexual  side  of  marriage. ^^ 

It  is  not  unfair  to  describe  this  most  famous  of  all  self- 
improvement  books  as  extending  the  rules  for  successful  per- 
sonal behavior  in  the  market  place  to  the  sphere  of  the  family. 
Here  and  there  Carnegie  gives  some  idea  of  what  he  really 
thinks  about  people.  He  feels  that  about  85  per  cent  of  personal 

9  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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success  is  due  to  skill  in  manipulating  people. ^^  People  are 
primarily  motivated  by  an  inflated  sense  of  self-importance. 

If  some  people  are  so  hungry  for  a  feeling  of  importance 
that  they  actually  go  insane  to  get  it,  imagine  what  miracles  you 
and  I  can  achieve  by  giving  people  honest  appreciation  this 
side  of  insanity. ^^ 

People  are  not  particularly  complicated;  in  fact,  in  Car- 
negie's universe  their  sexual  maladjustments  can  be  cleared  up 
by  reading  a  good  book  on  the  sexual  side  of  marriage.  More- 
over, in  the  end,  people  are  bores.  .  .  . 

Bores,  that  is  what  they  are— bores  intoxicated  with  their  own 
egos,  drunk  with  a  sense  of  their  own  importance.   .   .   . 

Remember  that  the  man  you  are  talking  to  is  a  hundred  times 
more  interested  in  himself  and  his  wants  and  his  problems  than  he  is 
in  your  problems.  His  toothache  means  more  to  him  than  a  famine  in 
China  that  kills  a  million  people.  A  boil  on  his  neck  interests  him 
more  than  forty  earthquakes  in  Africa.  ^^ 

The  unvarnished  truth,  according  to  Carnegie,  "is  that  al- 
most every  man  you  meet  feels  himself  superior  to  you  in  some 
way."  ^*  This  is  true  even  in  life's  most  intimate  spheres,  and 
he  quotes  with  approval  Dorothy  Dix's  view  that  "matrimony  is 
no  place  for  candor.  It  is  a  field  for  diplomacy."  ^^ 

11  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  91-92. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  105. 


Lawrence  Guy  Brown 

THE  NORMAL 

AND  THE  ABNORMAL  * 


In  this  excerpt  Professor  Brown  comes  to  grips  not  only 
with  the  semantics  of  "normal  and  abnormal"  hut  with 
a  great  deal  of  empirical  evidence  which  hears  upon 
the  notion.  The  person  who  wants  quick  answers  to 
quick  questions  will  find  this  tedious;  the  one  who  wants 
to  ask  the  hetter  question  so  that  he  can  get  more  re- 
liable answers  will  find  this  exceptionally  illuminating. 
The  research-minded  person  will  find  it  indispensable. 


Introduction 

Both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior  are  manifestations  of  human 
nature.  This  fact  places  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  in  the 
same  broad  category  and  makes  them,  in  general,  the  same  type 
of  phenomenon;  it  also  makes  it  possible  to  establish  unifying 
principles  that  will  apply  to  all  social  phenomena.  Furthermore, 
the  research  student  or  the  treatment  specialist  will  never  find 
a  single  situation  where  the  abnormal  is  isolated  from  the  nor- 
mal. There  are  not  two  classes  of  people  in  society,  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal,  but  persons  with  varying  degrees  of  normality 
and  abnormality. 

The  research  students  and  the  treatment  specialists  who 
are  interested  in  social  control  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
studying  or  dealing  with  an  abnormality  alone.  When  explana- 

*  From  Lawrence  Guy  Brown,  Social  Pathology  ( New  York,  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1942),  pp.  57-62.  Used  by  permission. 
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tions  and  treatment  are  in  order,  the  person  rather  than  the 
pathology  is  the  center  of  attention.  Just  as  the  modern  doctor 
deals  with  the  patient  rather  than  with  the  disease  alone,  so 
the  student  of  behavior  deals  with  the  total  person  rather  than 
the  pathology.  The  study  of  the  total  person  is  always  a  study 
of  normality  and  abnormality.  Personal  disorganization  never 
functions  apart  from  personal  organization,  and  one  cannot  be 
explained  apart  from  the  other  in  the  life  of  any  person.  If  the 
normal  characteristics  were  diflFerent,  then  the  abnormal  traits 
would  be  different.  If  one  wishes  to  understand  and  rehabilitate 
a  pathological  person,  he  has  to  study  his  assets  as  well  as  his 
liabilities,  since  one  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the  other.  In 
treatment,  the  assets  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  program  of  re- 
habilitation. In  a  course  in  social  pathology,  one  can  talk  about 
the  abnormal  and  differentiate  it  from  the  normal,  but  the 
student  must  realize  that  normality  and  abnormality  have  many 
things  in  common  and  do  not  exist  apart  from  each  other.  A 
delinquent,  for  instance,  has  many  nondelinquent  attitudes  that 
help,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  factor,  to  determine  the  nature 
of  his  delinquencies.  If  his  socially  approved  attitudes  were 
different,  his  misdemeanors  would  be  different. 

Knowledge  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  has  more  than  a  research  value.  It  is  significant 
for  the  adjustments  of  individuals.  Ignorance  concerning  this 
relationship  has  led  people  to  believe  they  are  abnormal  when 
they  are  not.  Likewise,  abnormal  persons  may  regard  themselves 
as  normal.  Medical  students  have  fears  concerning  the  diseases 
that  they  study  because  they  have  had  symptoms  similar  to 
those  disclosed.  Students  in  courses  in  abnormal  psychology  see 
in  themselves  rudimentary  traits  of  the  various  insane  types, 
little  realizing  that  every  insane  mental  process  has  its  sane 
prototype.  Similar  feelings  are  the  experience  of  all  who  dis- 
cover in  themselves  traits  that  are  like  those  in  the  abnormal. 
Many  persons  are  convinced  that  such  processes  as  rationaliza- 
tion, escape  mechanisms,  and  introspection  are  definitely  ab- 
normal; we  shall  see  later  that  these  processes  are  as  much  a 
part  of  normal  behavior  as  they  are  a  part  of  abnormal  adjust- 
ments. 
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Definition  of  the  Abnormal 

It  is  customary  to  define  the  abnormal  in  a  course  in  social 
pathology  and  differentiate  it  from  the  normal.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  understanding  and  explaining  behavior. 
The  research  specialist  can  study  a  unit  of  behavior  without 
waiting  for  labels.  All  behavior,  normal  or  abnormal,  arose  in 
interactive  living  and  can  be  studied  as  the  same  type  of 
phenomenon.  If  one  is  interested  in  treatment,  he  wants  to 
know  what  is  abnormal  so  that  he  may  select  cases  for  a  thera- 
peutic program.  Even  then  he  must  realize  that  abnormal  be- 
havior is  modified  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in  which  normal 
behavior  is  modified. 

The  important  thing  in  the  field  of  human  adjustments  is  to 
be  able  to  explain  the  behavior  of  an  individual  or  a  group.  A 
research  specialist  studies  the  unique  experiences  of  all  individ- 
uals in  the  same  way,  whether  they  are  normal  or  abnormal.  His 
frame  of  reference  is  the  same,  his  approach  is  identical,  his 
attitude  is  objective,  and  he  finds  the  same  principles  applying 
in  all  cases.  He  uses  connotative  labels  to  locate  a  problem  but 
becomes  interested  in  denotative  labels  only  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  research.  In  one  case  he  finds  abnormal  characteristics 
in  the  overt  activities  of  the  person  and  in  another  he  discovers 
the  abnormal  only  in  the  behavior  reserv^e  potentialities.  In  the 
first  case,  the  necessary  interactive  factor  has  been  experienced 
in  the  organic  or  social  heritage  to  release  the  abnormal;  in  the 
other  case,  the  proper  interactive  factor  has  not  been  experi- 
enced, so  the  abnormality  remains  only  a  potentiality.  In  the 
second  case,  the  preparation  for  abnormality  may  be  quite  as 
adequate  as  it  was  in  the  first  one  where  the  pathology  is  a 
part  of  overt  behavior.  While  the  interest  here  is  in  personal 
rather  than  social  disorganization,  the  same  can  be  said  about 
group  behavior.  One  group  may  be  at  war  while  another  is  at 
peace,  yet  in  the  social  organization  of  the  second  group  all  the 
potentialities  for  aggressive  war  may  exist. 

In  the  definition  of  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  there  will 
have  to  be  a  broad,  general,  connotative  meaning  that  can  be 
used  for  theoretical  discussions.  This  definition  will  have  to  be 
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made  specific  in  each  individual  case  since  no  two  persons  are 
normal  or  abnormal  in  the  same  way.  An  interactive  factor  can 
be  normal  in  one  totality  and  abnormal  in  another.  This  is  easily 
observed  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  totality  when  there  is  an 
allergy  for  some  food  that  causes  distress  for  the  allergic  person 
but  may  be  eaten  without  ill  eflFect  by  another.  In  the  social 
area  of  life,  education  can  be  a  factor  in  either  normal  or  ab- 
normal behavior.  In  human  nature,  an  emotional  attitude  of  love 
can  be  normal  or  abnormal.  So  there  is  need  for  a  connotative 
definition  that  permits  many  denotative  usages. 

Since  a  person  always  has  normal  and  abnormal  characteris- 
tics and  potentialities,  the  abnormal  life  organization  must  be 
one  that  contains  more  abnormal  potentialities  than  normal  in 
certain  characteristics.  Two  so-called  abnormal  persons  are  not 
alike.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  many  respects.  Conse- 
quently the  abnormal  is  not  an  absolute.  It  is  an  abstraction, 
since  it  varies  with  every  person.  The  normal  person,  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  nature  and  social  behavior,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  whose  behavior  is  not  injurious  to  himself  or  to 
members  of  his  group.  This  definition  applies  equally  well  to 
any  phase  of  the  social-organic-psychological  unity. 

A  tentative,  connotative  definition  designed  for  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  behavior  of  a  hypothetical  individual  could 
read  as  follows:  The  abnormal  refers  to  behavior  in  which  char- 
acteristics injurious  to  the  individual  or  to  members  of  his  group 
predominate  over  those  which  are  beneficial.  One  is  abnormal 
when  any  organic  or  social  process  is  integrated  into  his  life 
organization  in  a  way  to  be  injurious  to  the  social,  physical,  or 
mental  welfare  of  the  individual  or  the  group.  This  may  include 
such  deviations  as  over-  or  under-development  or  perversions 
of  any  type.  This  definition  has  no  functional  denotative  mean- 
ing but  can  be  made  specific  in  actual  cases  in  the  hands  of  the 
expert.  A  usable  concept  must  be  both  theoretical  and  func- 
tional; that  is,  it  must  lend  itself  to  both  connotative  and  de- 
notative usages. 

Then  comes  the  problem  of  deciding  what  is  injurious  to 
the  individual  and  the  group.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  injurious 
to  one  person  or  to  one  group  may  not  be  harmful  to  the  adjust- 
ment health  of  others.  Excessive  behavior  is  injurious  in  most 
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cases,  but  that  which  is  excessive  behavior  for  one  is  not  ex- 
cessive behavior  for  another.  This  difficulty  arises  whether  one 
is  considering  the  organic  individual,  the  psychological  inaivid- 
ual,  the  social  individual,  or  the  functioning  unity  that  includes 
all  three.  Two  persons  with  the  same  physical  malady  are  not 
equally  ill.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  pathological  condition  but 
the  pathology  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  whole  problem  of  defining  the  abnormal  seems  even 
more  complex  when  it  is  realized  that  any  factor  in  life  can  be 
important  in  either  normality  or  abnormality.  Religion,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  a  factor  in  either  normality  or  abnormality,  in 
sanity  or  insanity;  so,  likewise,  can  education,  marriage,  or  any 
other  factor.  A  person  can  be  a  religious  fanatic  or  one  who 
does  not  stress  this  aspect  of  life  at  the  expense  of  other  phases. 
If  the  matter  is  measured  by  the  value-judgments  of  the  layman 
the  question  is  still  more  complicated.  What  would  be  con- 
sidered religious  fanaticism  in  one  group  would  be  regarded  as 
normal  in  another. 

So  far  as  overt  behavior  is  concerned,  the  same  person  is 
not  equally  abnormal  day  after  day.  A  person  may  be  fairly 
normal  so  far  as  his  conscious  potentialities  are  concerned  but  he 
may  have  many  well-developed  abnormal  potentialities  that  have 
never  been  expressed.  In  most  discussions,  the  terms  normal  and 
abnormal  never  refer  to  a  total  person  but  to  segments  of  a  life 
organization.  The  normal  and  the  abnormal  are  often  so  close 
together  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  one  merges  into  the 
other.  The  abnormal  may  be  little  more  than  the  normal  exag- 
gerated, which  is  the  case  in  certain  types  of  insanity.  The  real 
interest  here  is  not  in  definitions  but  in  the  process  through 
which  a  person  acquires  human  nature  that  may  be  personal 
organization  or  personal  disorganization;  the  study  of  this  proc- 
ess is  essential  so  that  unifying  principles  may  be  established. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  study  of  the  process  through  which  human 
nature  is  achieved  does  not  demand  such  categories  as  normal 
and  abnormal.  In  all  cases,  the  research  student  is  dealing  with 
the  same  general  phenomenon.  It  is  in  treatment  that  he  needs 
these  definitions.  Even  in  treatment  he  deals  with  the  normal 
and  the  abnormal  in  the  same  way  if  he  expects  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 
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The  Process  by  Which  Abnormality 
IS  Achieved 

More  important  than  a  formal  definition  of  the  abnormal  is 
knowledge  concerning  the  process  by  which  an  individual  be- 
comes abnormal  and  the  process  through  which  he  can  be  made 
normal.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  individual  is  not  born 
human;  but,  more  than  this,  he  is  not  destined  to  be  either 
normal  or  abnormal  so  far  as  human  nature  is  concerned.  He  is 
an  unbiased  candidate  for  either.  The  organic  and  social  herit- 
ages of  any  individual  lend  themselves  to  both  normal  and  ab- 
normal behavior.  If  an  individual  becomes  abnormal,  he  does 
so  through  his  unique  experience  in  bringing  his  organic  and 
social  heritages  into  human  nature. 

An  individual  develops  human  nature  by  forming  attitudes, 
ideas,  desires,  interests,  and  habits.  This  is  true  whether  the 
human  nature  is  normal  or  abnormal.  It  is  through  his  unique 
experience  in  achieving  these  characteristics  that  he  becomes 
normal  or  abnormal.  The  social  conformist  can  meet  the  non- 
conformist with  the  realization  that  he  became  what  he  is  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  the  nonconformist  became  what  he  is. 
This  fact  does  not  make  social  variants  less  abnormal  but  does 
help  in  understanding  them;  and  it  should  ojffer  a  clue  to  those 
who  have  selected  the  responsibility  of  changing  patterns  of 
behavior.  It  does  not  make  abnormal  behavior  as  desirable  as 
normal  behavior.  It  merely  points  out  the  fact  that  social  variants 
are  normal  for  their  experiences  but  are  abnormal  by  social 
definition  or  according  to  norms  established  in  research. 

In  reality  one  learns  to  be  normal  or  abnormal,  learns  to  be 
a  delinquent  or  a  nondelinquent,  learns  to  be  sane  or  insane, 
achieves  his  philosophy  of  life  through  learning,  learns  to  desire 
morality  or  immorality,  learns  to  be  a  radical  or  a  conservative, 
an  atheist  or  a  religionist.  Some  of  these  adjustments  are  not  so 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  group  and  individual  welfare, 
but  they  are  just  as  natural  so  far  as  the  nature  of  organic  and 
social  processes  is  concerned.  Abnormal  behavior  is  a  naturalistic 
phenomenon  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  all 
other  material  in  this  category. 
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Processes  Are  Neither  Normal 
Nor  Abnormal 

Until  recently  only  abnormal  behavior  was  studied,  so  it  was 
believed  that  many  of  the  processes  connected  with  pathological 
adjustments  were  peculiar  to  them.  Now  that  abnormal  behavior 
is  being  studied  in  relation  to  normal  behavior  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  these  processes  in  human  nature  are  neither  normal 
nor  abnormal.  Most  of  the  vocabulary  concerning  these  processes 
connotes  abnormal  behavior  because  the  terminology  was  ac- 
cepted and  given  popular  usage  while  only  abnormal  people 
were  being  studied. 

Negativism,  considered  as  part  of  a  pathological  adjust- 
ment, often  saves  an  individual  from  an  environment  with  great 
potentialities  for  maladjustments.  Thus  there  can  be  nondelin- 
quents  in  delinquency  areas,  or  moral  persons  in  vice  districts, 
or  honest  persons  where  graft  and  corruption  abound.  There  can 
be  negativistic  reactions  to  socially  disapproved  patterns  as  well 
as  to  socially  sanctioned  activities.  Mental  ill-health  can  result 
from  either  case. 

The  pathological  person  uses  rationalization  to  convince 
himself  that  he  has  a  right  to  behave  as  he  does.  The  normal 
person  forgets  his  mistakes  and  makes  his  lot  in  life  bearable 
by  the  same  process.  Though  some  writers  talk  about  the  harm- 
ful eflFect  of  introspection,  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  an  ordered 
mind  as  it  is  important  in  a  disordered  mind.  Escape  mechanisms, 
in  themselves,  are  not  abnormal.  After  a  person  has  gone  into 
some  business  occupation,  he  may  feel  the  limitations  imposed 
on  him  by  his  ignorance  of  certain  things,  and  use  a  further 
education  as  an  escape  mechanism.  A  person  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  field  of  work  and  seek  an  adjustment  elsewhere.  These 
facts  do  not  lessen  the  significance  of  these  processes  in  ab- 
normal behavior  but  the  normal  person  should  not  be  led  to 
believe  that  he  is  abnormal  merely  because  he  uses  these  proc- 
esses. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  deficiencies  in  learning 
in  certain  fields  are  really  escape  mechanisms.  If  one  cannot 
learn  to  spell,  or  work  arithmetic  problems,  or  master  a  foreign 
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language,  then  he  escapes  certain  responsibihties  and  considerable 
hard  work.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  he  started  life  with  undefined 
intellectual  processes  and  now  has  learning  habits  not  suited  to 
mastering  certain  types  of  data.  Failure  in  these  tasks  may  be 
an  unconscious  negativistic  reaction.  Compensatory  behavior  may 
involve  delinquencies  and  other  adjustments  not  approved  by 
society,  but  it  can  lead  to  socially  sanctioned  behavior  as  well. 
Repressed  ideas  may  be  evidence  of  normality.  Secrets  are  kept 
until  certain  plans  are  mature.  Repression  does  not  necessarily 
denote  abnormality. 

Pathological  adjustments,  disorganized  minds,  socially  mal- 
adjusted patterns  of  behavior  do  not  postulate  any  processes 
outside  of  normal  behavior.  So  one  cannot  speak  of  these  proc- 
esses as  normal  or  abnormal.  As  processes  per  se  they  function 
as  the  same  phenomena  in  all  human  nature.  No  process  in 
human  nature  necessarily  leads  to  abnormality. 

We  shall  see  later  that  many  of  the  mental  processes  as- 
sociated with  mental  ill-health  can  be  found  in  the  adjustments 
of  normal  persons.  False  beliefs,  self-pity,  ideas  of  reference, 
disorders  of  judgment,  disturbed  train  of  thought,  flight  of  ideas, 
incoherence,  retardation  or  inhibition  of  thought,  disturbance  of 
consciousness,  dream  states,  confusion,  emotional  indifference, 
inaccessibility,  impulsive  behavior,  obsessions,  fears,  phobias, 
mental  conflict,  repression,  projection,  regression,  and  many  more 
adjustments  can  be  found  in  varying  degrees  in  the  activities 
of  both  normal  and  abnormal  persons. 

In  most  cases,  the  abnormal  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of 
the  personality  trends  found  in  normal  individuals.  There  is  no 
way  of  telling  in  social-psychological  terms  or  in  any  other  terms 
where  normality  leaves  off  and  abnormality  begins.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  series  among  the  sane, 
semi-insane,  and  insane,  in  which  the  insane  mental  process 
would  be  the  outcome  of  the  pre-existent  sane  prototype,  the 
exaggeration  of  mental  trends  found  in  normal  persons.  In  most 
social  adjustments  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a  series  of  cases  begin- 
ning with  the  normal  person  and  ending  with  the  person  with 
marked  abnormalities.  In  this  series  the  common  components 
of  human  nature  are  found  in  each  case  existing  in  varying 
degrees  of  normality  and  abnormality. 


John  Gillin 

CULTURAL  DEVIANCY 
AND  ABSOLUTE  DEVIANCY 


Due  to  reasons  cited  in  the  preceding  reading,  social 
scientists  these  days  talk  less  and  less  about  abnormal 
and  more  and  more  about  something  they  call  deviancy. 
The  difference  is  not  simply  a  preference  for  one  word 
over  another.  If  "normality"  is  simply  a  word  for  ad- 
herence to  a  norm  which  in  the  accident  of  time  and 
circumstance  happens  to  be  preferred,  then  the  person 
or  behavior  which  conforms  to  that  norm  has  no  intrinsic 
merit;  it  simply  has  the  characteristic  of  adherence.  It 
should  be  obvious,  then,  that  there  are  some  people  and 
behaviors  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  model;  to 
these  the  term  deviant  is  ascribed.  It  is  obvious  that 
deviancy  is  a  matter  of  cultural  proscription.  If  Solomon 
lived  today  in  our  society  and  practiced  the  mode  of 
life  attributed  to  him  by  history,  he  would  be  a  criminal 
deviant  499  times  over!  But  is  that  all  there  is  to  the 
question? 


In  the  first  type  the  individual  happens  to  be  in  the  wrong  cul- 
ture, but  if  placed  in  another  situation  is  able  to  make  a  satis- 
factory adjustment.  Much  of  the  treatment  of  neurosis  as  prac- 
tised by  psychiatrists  consists  in  "situational  readjustment,"  that 
is,  finding  a  cultural  and  social  atmosphere  in  our  own  society 
which  the  maladjusted  individual  finds  congenial— a  change  of 
job,  a  change  of  mate,  a  new  neighborhood,  and  the  like.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  undoubtedly  certain  types  of 

*  From  John  Gillin,  The  Ways  of  Men  ( New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  1948),  pp.  589-591.  Used  by  permission. 
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individuals  incapable  of  adjusting  satisfactorily  to  any  type  of 
culture  or  to  any  social  situation.  The  feeble-minded,  particularly 
those  of  the  grade  of  idiot  or  imbecile,  are  obvious  examples. 
Some  societies  on  the  other  hand,  do  make  places  permitting 
social  interaction  for  certain  types  of  psychosis  or  mental  illness. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  tribes  of  Siberia  and  California,  for 
instance,  select  out  for  the  status  of  medicine  man  or  woman 
individuals  who  are  subject  to  epileptoid  and  cataleptoid  seizures. 
Medicine  men  among  the  Tembu  and  the  Fingo  (Bantu)  tribes 
of  South  Africa  are  often,  according  to  Laubscher,  schizophrenic. 
The  accepted  role  of  homosexuals  in  certain  North  American 
Indian  tribes  has  already  been  mentioned,  while  from  the  Lango, 
of  East  Africa,  to  cite  only  one  other  instance,  we  hear  of  men 
who  publicly  live  with  other  men  and  simulate  menstruation. 

Yet  when  we  admit  that  certain  cultures  apparently  find 
places  for  some  types  of  psychotics,  there  are  other  types  of 
mental  illness  which  apparently  unfit  the  individual  for  any  type 
of  culture.  We  mention  only  a  few  examples  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. In  advanced  and  profound  catatonia  the  patient  withdraws 
completely  from  the  outer  world  and  frequently  lies  for  days 
rigidly  immobile.  Although  such  an  individual  may  be  an  object 
of  veneration  or  of  idle  curiosity  in  some  societies,  he  is  still  an 
object  rather  than  a  person;  he  is  incapable  of  interacting  and 
adjusting  to  any  pattern  of  social  activity.  In  advanced  general 
paresis  the  personality  is  frequently  so  destroyed  or  disorganized 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  control  elimination,  to  feed  himself, 
and  to  speak  a  coherent  sentence  or  even  to  pronounce  words. 
So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  no  culture  has  developed 
a  social  status,  role,  or  personality  type  into  which  such  cases 
could  be  fitted. 

We  may,  therefore,  speak  of  individuals  of  this  short  as 
suffering  from  basic  or  absolute  psychosis.  At  present,  all  the 
causes  of  such  conditions  are  not  known;  in  our  society  progress 
is  being  made  in  achieving  remission  of  the  symptoms  so  that 
some  such  basic  psychotics  can  be  restored  to  at  least  a  limited 
social  role.  Taken  together,  the  low-grade  feeble-minded  and 
the  basic  psychotics  may  be  considered  the  type  of  persons  who 
are  absolutely  abnormal  regardless  of  the  cultural  or  social  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  find  themselves.  In  essence,  absolute 
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abnormality  implies  an  inability  of  the  person  to  interact  socially 
and  to  learn  culture,  or  an  inability  to  perform  cultural  patterns 
suflBciently  consistently  and  meaningfully  for  other  individuals 
to  interact  with  him  according  to  any  known  type  of  cultural 
system. 

Cultural  influences  in  maladjustment.  If  we  understand  that 
a  culture  may  provide  opportunities  and  patterns  of  interaction 
for  individuals  who,  because  of  their  personal  characteristics, 
would  be  unable  to  function  in  certain  other  circumstances,  it 
follows  that  a  culture  may  also  have  the  effect  of  creating  condi- 
tions conducive  to  maladjustment  in  certain  types  of  persons. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  maladjustment  resulting  in  some 
individuals  in  our  society  by  reason  of  our  incessant  cultural 
harping  on  ambition  and  success.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
cultural  structuralization  of  different  situations  in  our  society 
seems  to  set  up  distinctive  patterns  of  strain  and  pressure  upon 
the  individual. 


/.  S.  Wallerstein  and  C.J.  Wyle 

OUR  LAW-ABIDING 
LAW-BREAKERS  * 


Everyone,  to  be  sure,  knows  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  undetected  crime  in  this  or  any  other  society, 
but  few  suspect  how  much,  who  the  offenders  are,  and 
what  kinds  of  offenses  go  undetected.  This  well-known 
study  published  by  the  National  Probation  Association 
is  a  vivid,  if  somewhat  disconcerting,  index  to  our  "respect 
for  law  and  order." 


We  have  no  accurate  gauge  of  the  extent  of  deUnquency  and 
crime  in  the  United  States.  What  we  know  comes  to  our  atten- 
tion through  admittedly  inadequate  statistical  data  gathered  by 
some  police  departments,  juvenile  and  adult  courts,  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  There  are  no  comprehensive  figures  which 
cover  the  entire  country  even  for  this  imperfect  measure. 

We  can  only  hazard  guesses  at  the  incidence  of  hidden 
delinquency  and  crime.  Most  law  violations  are  probably  un- 
known to  juvenile  and  adult  courts,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  o£Fenses  never  are  reported  to  the  police.  In  a  paper  given  at 
the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Probation  Association  in 
June  of  1946,  Fred  J.  Murphy,  speaking  of  "delinquency  o£F  the 
record"  on  the  basis  of  findings  of  the  Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth  Study,  reported  that  of  a  total  of  some  6000  ofiFenses  ad- 
mitted by  youths  who  were  subjects  in  the  study,  a  scant  1.5  per 
cent  were  actually  brought  to  public  attention  by  arrest  or  juve- 
nile court  hearing. 

*  J.  S.  Wallerstein  and  C.  J.  Wyle,  "Our  Law-abiding  Law-breakers," 
Probation  (National  Probation  Association,  now  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  April,  1947).  By  permission. 
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Another  slant  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  report  of  a 
study  made  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  Austin  L.  Porterfield  of 
Texas  Christian  University.  Mr.  Porterfield's  interest  was  in  the 
social  factors  which  may  be  back  of  this  hidden  delinquency. 
He  compared  a  group  of  college  students  with  a  group  of  delin- 
quents who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  local  juvenile  court 
for  commission  of  one  or  more  of  55  specific  ofiFenses  ranging  in 
seriousness  all  the  way  from  making  a  disturbance  in  church  to 
homicide.  The  237  students  (both  men  and  women)  received 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  public  authorities.  (One  ministerial 
student  got  by  with  27  and  one  with  28  of  the  listed  offenses.) 
The  delinquent  acts  of  these  students  were  apparently  as  serious 
though  not  as  frequent  as  those  which  brought  other  young 
people  into  court.  Why  did  they  enjoy  relative  immunity?  Mr. 
Porterfield  states  that  their  behavior  is  an  expression  of  the 
same  fundamental  wishes— for  new  experiences,  adventure,  rec- 
ognition, for  instance— which  motivated  the  court  group.  The 
varying  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family  is  undoubtedly  im- 
portant, as  is  family  disorganization  which  was  notably  higher 
in  the  court  cases. 

Concealed  Crime 

What  similar  ratios  might  be  revealed  among  adults?  The 
authors,  interested  in  Mr.  Porterfield's  study,  set  out  to  get  some 
descriptive  data  by  distributing  questionnaires  listing  49  offenses 
under  the  penal  law  of  the  state  of  New  York.  All  of  these 
offenses  were  sufficiently  serious  to  draw  a  maximum  sentence 
of  not  less  than  one  year;  fourteen  were  felonies,  seven  might 
be  felonies  under  certain  conditions,  the  rest  were  misdemeanors. 
Replies  were  returned  anonymously  to  insure  frankness.  The 
study  was  not  a  rigidly  scientific  one,  but  was  carefully  and 
critically  prepared  and  tabulated.  Some  effort  was  made  in  dis- 
tributing the  questionnaires  to  secure  a  balanced  racial  and 
religious  community  cross-section,  although  this  could  not  be 
done  with  precision.  Economically  the  group  was  probably 
weighted  on  the  upper  income  side.  ... 
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Vocations  of  the  Sample  of  1698  Individuals 

Occupations  Men  Women 

Business  and  law 

Teachers  and  social  workers 

Scientists  and  doctors 

Writers  and  artists 

Ministers 

Sales  clerks  and  office  workers 

Military  and  government  employees 

Mechanics  and  technicians 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Housewives 

Students 

1020  678 

What  Crimes  Were  Committed 

Replies  were  received  from  1698  individuals,  1020  men  and  678 
women.  Geographically  most  of  the  responses  came  from  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  Westchester  and  Long  Island, 
but  there  was  a  scattering  from  upstate  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  California.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
answered  afiBrmatively  to  one  or  more  of  the  offenses.  The  per- 
centage of  individuals  admitting  to  these  offenses,  excluding 
those  committed  as  juvenile  delinquencies,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing partial  list  [See  table  on  next  page]: 

The  high  rate  for  assault  may  be  explained  by  the  inclusion 
of  such  episodes  as  fist  fights  and  the  more  violent  shoving  in 
the  subway.  Probably  most  males  don't  mind  admitting  this  type 
of  offense.  The  low  rate  on  election  frauds  suggests  that  New 
Yorkers  may  be  more  conscientious  citizens  in  exercising  the 
ballot  than  one  would  expect.  However,  interpretation  of  these 
figures  is  necessarily  speculative. 

Businessmen  and  lawyers  were  highest  in  perjury,  falsifica- 
tion, fraud  and  tax  evasion;  teachers  and  social  workers  in  mali- 
cious mischief;  writers  and  artists  in  indecency,  criminal  libel 
and  gambling;  military  and  government  employees   in   simple 
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Offense 

Per  cent  Men 

Per  cent  Women 

Malicious  mischief 

84 

81 

Disorderly  conduct 

85 

76 

Assault 

49 

5 

Auto  misdemeanors 

61 

39 

Indecency 

77 

74 

Gambling 

74 

54 

Larceny 

89 

83 

Grand  larceny   (except 

auto)        13 

11 

Auto  theft 

26 

8 

Burglary 

17 

4 

Robbery 

11 

1 

Concealed  weapons 

35 

3 

Perjury 

23 

17 

Falsification  and  fraud 

46 

34 

Election  frauds 

7 

4 

Tax  evasion 

57 

40 

Coercion 

16 

6 

Conspiracy 

23 

7 

Criminal  libel 

36 

29 

larceny;  mechanics  and  technicians  in  disorderly  conduct;  farm- 
ers in  illegal  possession  of  weapons;  laborers  in  grand  larceny, 
burglary  and  robbery;  students  in  auto  misdemeanors. 

The  number  of  ofiFenses  per  person  ran  high.  The  mean 
[average]  number  of  offenses  committed  in  adult  life  (over  six- 
teen) for  men,  classified  according  to  occupation,  ranged  from 
8.2  for  ministers  to  20.2  for  laborers,  with  a  mean  of  18  for  all 
men.  For  the  women,  excluding  again  acts  committed  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  range  was  from  a  low  of  9.8  for  those  classed 
as  laborers  to  a  high  of  14.4  for  those  in  military  and  government 
work,  with  a  mean  of  11  for  all  women.  In  addition,  the  men 
reported  a  mean  of  3.2,  the  women  1.6  of  juvenile  offenses.  .  .  . 

What  Might  Have  Happened 

Under  New  York  law  conviction  of  a  felony  is  ground  for  depriva- 
tion of  citizenship  rights.  Analysis  of  the  replies  on  the  fourteen 
felony  offenses  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  felony  rate  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  was  64  per  cent  for  men  and  29  per  cent  for 
women,  that  is,  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  men  and 
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nearly  one-third  of  the  women  admitted  to  committing  at  least 
one  felony.  If  we  can  envisage  law  enforcement  machinery  which 
could  detect  all  law  violations,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  loss 
of  franchise  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  citizens,  and 
deprivation  of  other  civil  rights  such  as  special  licenses  for  busi- 
ness operations.  While  this  carries  us  somewhat  into  the  realm 
of  fantasy,  the  solid  truth  remains  that  there  is  a  large  chance 
element  in  our  administration  of  justice  and  it's  the  unlucky 
ones  who  are  caught.  .  .  . 

The  Point  of  View 

Perhaps  the  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  study 
is  the  revelation  of  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  among  respect- 
able people.  It  is  perhaps  less  important  to  show  that  good 
citizens  are  not  always  good  than  that  these  same  citizens  can 
commit  crimes  and  still  become  eminent  scientists,  intelligent 
parents,  leading  teachers,  artists  and  social  workers,  or  prominent 
business  executives.  The  absence  of  a  police  record  for  many 
citizens  arises  not  from  their  individual  virtue  but  from  sheer 
accident  and  from  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent  law  enforce- 
ment. From  this  angle  the  punitive  attitude  of  society  toward 
the  convicted  offender  becomes  not  only  hypocritical  but  point- 
less. In  time  to  come  men  may  be  rated  not  by  their  past  mistakes 
but  by  their  assets  and  potentialities. 


Gordon  W.  Allport 

THE  PREJUDICED  PERSONALITY 


Everyone  knows  that  something  called  "prejudice"  exists. 
There  is  a  pervasive  tendency,  however,  to  explain  it 
away  as  simply  personal  idiosyncrasy,  a  nuisance  at 
worst.  A  careful  look,  however,  at  the  accumulated  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  prejudice  presents  a  far  more 
ominous  picture.  Prejudice  is  not  superficial;  it  is  not 
trivial;  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  constructs 
within  which  human  behavior  may  be  scrutinized.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  synthesis  of  a  good  deal  of  re- 
search written  by  a  man  who  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
the  research  himself. 


Prejudice,  as  we  have  seen,  may  become  part  of  one's  life  tissue, 
suffusing  character  because  it  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  a 
life.  It  does  not  always  act  in  this  way,  for  some  prejudices  are 
merely  conformative,  mildly  ethnocentric,  and  essentially  un- 
related to  the  personality  as  a  whole.  But  often  it  is  organic, 
inseparable  from  the  life  process.  This  condition  we  shall  now 
examine  more  closely. 

Methods  of  Study 

Two  methods  have  proved  fruitful  in  the  study  of  character- 
conditioned  prejudice,  the  longitudinal  and  the  cross-sectional. 
In  the  longitudinal  approach  the  investigator  attempts  to 
trace  back  through  a  given  life-history  factors  that  might  account 
for  the  present  pattern  of  prejudice.  .  .  . 

'  From  Gordon  W.  Allport,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice  ( Reading,  Mass., 
Addison-Wesley,  1954),  pp.  371-376  (Doubleday  Anchor  Edition).  Used 
by  permission. 
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The  cross-sectional  method  attempts  to  find  out  what  the 
contemporary  prejudice  pattern  is  Hke,  asking  especially  how 
ethnic  attitudes  are  related  to  other  social  attitudes  and  to  one's 
outlook  on  life  in  general.  Using  this  method,  we  uncover  some 
interesting  relationships.  For  example,  Frenkel-Brunswik  reports 
that  highly  prejudiced  children  tend  to  endorse  the  following 
beliefs  ( not  one  of  which  deals  directly  with  ethnic  matters ) :  ^ 

There  is  only  one  right  way  to  do  anything. 

If  a  person  does  not  watch  out  somebody  will  make  a  sucker  out  of 

him. 
It  would  be  better  if  teachers  would  be  more  strict. 
Only  people  who  are  like  myself  have  a  right  to  be  happy. 
Girls  should  learn  only  things  that  are  useful  around  the  house. 
There  will  always  be  war;  it  is  part  of  human  nature. 
The  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  your  birth  tells  your  character 

and  personality. 

When  the  same  method  is  applied  to  adults,  similar  results 
occur.  Certain  types  of  propositions  are  endorsed  by  highly 
prejudiced  more  often  than  by  tolerant  adults.^ 

The  world  is  a  hazardous  place  in  which  men  are  basically  evil  and 

dangerous. 
We  do  not  have  enough  discipline  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  more  afraid  of  swindlers  than  I  am  of  gangsters. 

At  first  sight  these  propositions  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  prejudice.  Yet  it  is  proved  that  all  of  them  have.  This 
finding  can  only  mean  that  prejudice  is  frequently  woven  firmly 
into  a  style  of  life. 

Functional  Prejudice 

In  all  cases  of  intense  character-conditioned  prejudice  a  com- 
mon factor  emerges  which  Newcomb  has  called  "threat  orienta- 
tion." ^  Underlying  insecurity  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  per- 

1  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik.  "A  Study  of  Prejudice  in  Children,"  Human 
Relations,  1948,  1,  295-306. 

2  G.  W.  Allport  and  B.  M.  Kramer,  "Some  Roots  of  Prejudice."  Journal 
of  Psychology,  1946,  22,  9-39. 

3  T.  M.  Newcomb,  Social  Psychology,  (New  York,  Dryden,  1950), 
p.  588. 
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sonality.  The  individual  cannot  face  the  world  unflinchingly 
and  in  a  forthright  manner.  He  seems  fearful  of  himself,  of  his 
own  instincts,  of  his  own  consciousness,  of  change,  and  of  his 
social  environment.  Since  he  can  live  in  comfort  neither  with 
himself  nor  with  others,  he  is  forced  to  organize  his  whole  style 
of  living,  including  his  social  attitudes,  to  fit  his  crippled  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  his  specific  social  attitudes  that  are  malformed  to 
start  with;  it  is  rather  his  own  ego  that  is  crippled. 

The  crutch  he  needs  must  perform  several  functions.  It  must 
give  reassurance  for  past  failures,  safe  guidance  for  present 
conduct,  and  ensure  confidence  in  facing  the  future.  While 
prejudice  by  itself  does  not  do  all  these  things,  it  develops  as 
an  important  incident  in  the  total  protective  adjustment. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  pattern  is  repression.  Since  the 
person  cannot  in  his  conscious  life  face  and  master  the  conflicts 
presented  to  him,  he  represses  them  in  whole  or  in  part.  They 
are  fragmented,  forgotten,  not  faced.  The  ego  simply  fails  to 
integrate  the  myriad  of  impulses  that  arise  within  the  personality 
and  the  myriad  of  environmental  presses  without.  This  failure 
engenders  feelings  of  insecurity,  and  these  feelings  engender,  in 
turn,  repression. 

Thus  an  outstanding  result  of  studies  of  bigoted  personal- 
ities seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  sharp  cleavage  between 
conscious  and  unconscious  layers.  In  a  study  of  anti-Semitic 
college  girls  they  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be  charming,  happy, 
well-adjusted,  and  entirely  normal  girls.  They  were  polite,  moral, 
and  seemed  devoted  to  parents  and  friends.  This  was  what  an 
ordinary  observer  would  see.  But  probing  deeper  (with  the  aid 
of  projective  tests,  interviews,  case  histories),  these  girls  were 
found  to  be  very  different.  Underneath  the  conventional  ex- 
terior there  lurked  intense  anxiety,  much  buried  hatred  toward 
parents,  destructive  and  cruel  impulses.  For  tolerant  college  stu- 
dents, however,  the  same  cleavage  did  not  exist.  Their  lives  were 
more  of  a  piece.  Repressions  were  fewer  and  milder.  The  persona 
they  presented  to  the  world  was  not  a  mask  but  was  their  true 
personality."*    Having   few   repressions,    they    suffered    no    ego- 

*  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik  and  R.  N.  Sanford.  "Some  Personality  Factors 
in  Anti-Semitism,"  Journal  of  Psychology,  1945,  20,  271-291. 
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alienation,  and  facing  their  own  calamities  frankly,  they  needed 
no  projection  screen. 

This  study,  as  well  as  others,  reveals  that  the  consequences 
of  such  repression  are  likely  to  be  the  following: 

Ambivalence  toward  parents 

Moralism 

Dichotomization 

A  need  for  definiteness 

Externalization  of  conflict 

Institutionalism 

Authoritarianism 

All  of  these  characteristics  can  be  regarded  as  devices  to 
bolster  a  weak  ego  unable  to  face  its  conflicts  squarely  and  un- 
flinchingly. They  are  accordingly  the  earmarks  of  a  personality 
in  whom  prejudice  is  functionally  important. 

Ambivalence  Toward  Parents 

In  the  study  of  anti-Semitic  women  students  cited  above,  the 
authors  found  that  "without  exception  these  girls  declared  that 
they  liked  their  parents."  Yet  in  their  interpretation  of  pictures 
(Thematic  Apperception  Test),  a  preponderance  of  responses 
to  parental  figures  accused  them  of  meanness  and  cruelty,  and 
betrayed  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
daughter.  By  contrast,  the  unprejudiced  subjects  in  the  same 
test  were  much  more  critical  of  their  parents  when  they  dis- 
cussed them  openly  with  the  interviewer,  but  showed  less  ani- 
mosity in  the  projective  tests. ^  The  sentiments  of  these  latter 
girls  toward  their  parents  was  more  differentiated.  That  is  to  say, 
they  saw  their  parents'  faults  and  openly  criticized  them,  but 
they  also  saw  their  virtues,  and  on  the  whole  got  along  pleasantly 
enough  with  them.  The  prejudiced  girls  were  torn:  on  the  sur- 
face all  was  sweetness  and  light,  and  this  view  was  held  up 
to  public  gaze;  but  deeper  down  there  was  often  vigorous  protest. 
The  sentiment  had  become  bifurcated.  The  anti-Semitic  girls 
had  more  fantasies  of  their  parents'  death. 

5  Ibid. 
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MORALISM 

This  anxiety  is  reflected  in  the  rigidly  moraHstic  view  that  most 
prejudiced  personaHties  take.  Strict  insistence  on  cleanliness,  good 
manners,  conventions  is  more  common  among  them  than  among 
tolerant  people.  When  asked  the  question,  "What  is  the  most 
embarrassing  experience?"  anti-Semitic  girls  responded  in  terms 
of  violations  of  mores  and  conventions  in  public.  Whereas  non- 
prejudiced  girls  spoke  more  often  of  inadequacy  in  personal 
relations,  such  as  failing  to  live  up  to  a  friend's  expectation.  Also, 
anti-Semitic  girls  tend  to  be  harsh  in  their  moral  judgments  of 
others.  One  said,  "I  would  sentence  any  striker  to  50  years  in 
the  penitentiary."  Tolerant  subjects,  by  contrast,  show  much 
greater  lenience  toward  transgression  of  the  mores.  They  are  less 
condemnatory  of  social  misdemeanors,  including  violations  of 
sexual  standards.  They  tolerate  human  weakness  just  as  they 
tolerate  minority  groups. 

The  Nazis  were  noted  for  their  emphasis  upon  conventional 
virtues.  Hitler  preached  and  in  many  respects  practiced  asceti- 
cism. Overt  sex  perversion  was  violently  condemned,  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  A  rigid  protocol  dominated  every  phase 
of  military  and  social  life.  The  Jews  were  constantly  accused  of 
violating  conventional  codes— with  their  dirtiness,  miserliness, 
dishonesty,  immorality.  But  while  pretentious  moralism  ran  high, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  integration  with  private  conduct.  It 
was  sham  propriety,  illustrated  by  the  urge  to  make  all  expropria- 
tion and  torture  of  the  Jews  appear  "legal."  .  .  . 

Moralism  is  only  surface  compliance;  it  does  not  solve  the 
conflicts  within.  It  is  tense,  compulsive,  projective.  True  moral- 
ity is  more  relaxed,  integral,  and  congruent  with  the  life  pattern 
as  a  whole.  .  .  . 

Authoritarianism 

Living  in  a  democracy  is  a  higgledy-piggledy  affair.  Finding  it 
so,  prejudiced  people  sometimes  declare  that  America  should  not 
be  a  democracy,  but  merely  a  "republic."  The  consequences  of 
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personal  freedom  they  find  unpredictable.  Individuality  makes 
for  indefiniteness,  disorderliness,  and  change. 

To  avoid  such  slipperiness  the  prejudiced  person  looks  for 
hierarchy  in  society.  Power  arrangements  are  definite— something 
he  can  understand  and  count  on.  He  likes  authority,  and  says 
that  what  America  needs  is  "more  discipline."  By  discipline,  of 
course,  he  means  outer  discipline,  preferring,  so  to  speak,  to  see 
people's  backbones  on  the  outside  rather  than  on  the  inside.  When 
students  were  asked  to  list  the  names  of  great  people  they  most 
admired,  prejudiced  students  usually  gave  names  of  leaders  who 
had  exercised  power  and  control  over  others  (Napoleon,  Bis- 
marck) whereas  the  unprejudiced  listed,  more  typically,  artists, 
humanitarians,  scientists   (Lincoln,  Einstein).® 

This  need  for  authority  reflects  a  deep  distrust  of  human 
beings.  Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  noted  the  tendency  of  preju- 
diced people  to  agree  that  "the  world  is  a  hazardous  place  where 
men  are  basically  evil  and  dangerous."  Now,  the  essential  phi- 
losophy of  democracy  is  the  reverse.  It  tells  us  to  trust  a  person 
until  he  proves  himself  untrustworthy.  The  prejudiced  person 
does  the  opposite.  He  distrusts  every  person  until  he  proves 
himself  trustworthy. 

The  same  suspicion  is  seen  in  responses  to  the  following 
question:  "If  I  were  to  express  a  greater  fear  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  criminals  I  would  say  that  I  am  more  afraid  of 
(a)  gangsters,  (b)  swindlers."  About  half  of  the  respondents 
choose  one,  and  half  the  other  alternative.  But  those  who  are 
more  afraid  of  swindlers  have  higher  prejudice  scores  in  gen- 
eral. They  feel  more  threatened  by  trickery  than  by  direct  phys- 
ical attack.  Ordinarily  it  might  seem  that  fear  of  gangsters 
(physical  threat)  is  a  more  natural  and  normal  type  of  fear— 
and  it  is  this  that  unprejudiced  people  report.'^ 

To  the  prejudiced  person  the  best  way  to  control  these 
suspicions  is  to  have  an  orderly,  authoritative,  powerful  society. 
Strong  nationalism  is  a  good  thing.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  weren't 
so  wrong.  What  America  needs  is  a  strong  leader— a  man  on 
horseback! 

6  Ibid.,  271-291. 

'''  G.  W.  Allport  and  B.  M.  Kramer,  op.  cit. 
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Discussion 

Our  portrait  of  the  prejudiced  personality  (called  by  some 
authors  "the  authoritarian  personality")  is  based  largely  on  the 
results  of  recent  research.  While  the  outlines  of  the  pattern  are 
clear,  the  weighting  and  interlocking  of  evidence  are  not  yet 
complete.  Contrasting  with  the  authoritarian  type,  investigators 
report  an  opposite  pattern  of  correlated  qualities  that  comprise 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  "democratic,"  a  "mature,"  a  "pro- 
ductive," or  a  "self-actualizing"  personality.^  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  picture  may  be  oversharp  and  may  later  need 
modification  and  supplementation,  but  the  basic  fact  is  firmly 
established— prejudice  is  more  than  an  incident  in  many  lives; 
it  is  often  lockstitched  into  the  very  fabric  of  personality.  In 
such  cases  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  tweezers.  To  change  it,  the 
whole  pattern  of  life  would  have  to  be  altered. 

8  The  fullest  and  most  standard  comparison  of  these  two  basic  types  of 
personality  is  contained  in  T.  W.  Adorno,  E.  Frenkel-Brunswik,  D.  J.  Levin- 
son  and  R.  N.  Sanford,  The  Authoritarian  Personality  (New  York,  Harper, 
1950).  Likewise  relevant  are  the  discussions  in  E.  Fromm,  Man  for  Him- 
self (New  York,  Rinehart,  1947);  and  in  two  articles  by  A.  H.  Maslow, 
"The  Authoritarian  Character  Structure,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
1943,  18,  401-411;  "Self-actualizing  People:  A  Study  of  Psychological 
Health,"  Personality  Symposium,  1949,  1,  11-34. 
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AND  ADOLESCENT  SUB-CULTURE 
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Since  most  of  the  people  reading  this  book  will  know 
that  they  are  just  emerging  from  an  uncomfortable  and 
much  maligned  category  called  "adolescence,"  this  origi- 
nal paper  by  Hans  Sebald  may  have  more  than  academic 
interest.  Regardless  of  this  prospect,  however,  this  paper 
is  a  careful  integration  of  a  voluminous  literature  on 
the  subject  of  adolescence  in  contemporary  American 
society.  Much  research  is  summarized  and  integrated 
around  two  central  interpretations,  both  of  which  are 
defined,  and  the  relationship  between  them  documented 
and  explained— cultural  discontinuity  and  the  formation 
of  a  sub-culture. 


The  focus  of  this  inquiry  is  the  social  situation  of  the  American 
middle  class  adolescents  of  today.  The  qualification,  mid.dle  class, 
is  not  always  spelled  out  throughout  the  study;  however,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  focus  of  the  study. 

According  to  opinions  of  a  number  of  sociologists  and  an- 
thropologists, life  in  the  modern  American  society  provides  little 
continuity  between  the  role  of  the  child  and  the  role  of  the 
adult. ^  The  period  of  adolescence  may  be  described  as  the  time 
when  the  role  and  the  status  of  the  child  vanish  and  the  role 
and  the  status  of  the  adult  are  not  yet  available.  This  situation 
has  been  conceptualized  as  discontinuity.  Discontinuity  may  ap- 

*  Hans  Sebald,  an  unpublished  manuscript  edited  for  this  book. 
1  Ruth  Benedict,   "Continuities   and   Discontinuities   in    Cultural   Con- 
ditioning," Psychiatry,  1:161-167,  1938. 
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proach  a  degree  of  disruption  of  life-conditions  that  justifies  the 
apphcation  of  the  concept  crisis. 

A  number  of  anthropological  studies,  which  compared  Amer- 
ican adolescence  with  other  cultures,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  phenomena  which  we  call  adolescence  does  not  exist 
in  most  other  societies.^  There  is  enough  evidence  concerning 
adolescent  problems  in  historical  and  anthropological  accounts 
of  contrasting  societies  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  com- 
parison with  other  cultures  the  American  culture  exhibits  an 
exceptional  amount  of  parent-youth  conflict  and  of  discontinuity. 
In  some  cultures  the  outstanding  fact  is  generally  not  the  rebel- 
liousness of  youth,  but  its  docility.  Especially  in  primitive  tribal 
cultures  the  young  willingly  submit  to  the  customs  of  their 
society. 

What,  then,  can  we  recognize  as  the  features  of  American 
society  which  are  responsible  for  the  wide-spread  maladjustment, 
alienation,  confusion,  or  whatever  negatively  loaded  term  we 
want  to  apply,  of  "the  teenagers"? 

This  quest  leads  us  to  the  dimension  of  discontinuity.  The 
assumption  is  made  here  that  this  is  the  responsible  variable, 
making  for  the  typical  adolescent  problems— or  we  might  say 
for  adolescence  as  such. 

Discontinuity.  The  definition  of  discontinuity  could  be  in- 
troduced by  first  considering  the  question  of  what  continuity 
means.  This  paper  accepts  Benedict's  general  definition  which 
describes  continuity  as  the  "cultural  way  of  dealing  with  the 
cycle  of  growth  from  infancy  to  adulthood."  The  life  cycle  of 
a  human  being  considered  in  its  entirety  may  be  visualized  as 
general  continuity.  But  this  entirety  is  interspersed  with  very 
definite  discontinuities.  It  is  a  universal  fact  that  the  child  be- 
comes a  man— but  the  way  in  which  this  transition  is  effected 

2  Margaret  Mead,  "Adolescence  in  Primitive  and  Modern  Society,"  in 
V.  F.  Calverton  and  S.  Schmalhausen,  eds..  The  New  Generation  (New 
York,  Bacon,  1930). 

Bronislaw  Malinowski,  The  Family  Among  the  Australian  Aborigines 
(London,  University  Press,  1913). 

Bronislaw  Malinowski,  "Parenthood— The  Basis  of  Social  Structure,"  in 
V.  F.  Calverton  and  S.  Schmalhousen,  eds..  The  New  Generation  (New 
York,  Bacon,  1930). 

H.  Ian  Hogbin,  Law  and  Order  in  Polijnesia  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace,  1934). 
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varies  from  one  society  to  another.  Within  the  cultural  premises 
of  the  American  society,  and  judged  from  a  comparative  point 
of  view,  American  life  goes  to  great  extremes  in  emphasizing 
contrasts  between  the  child  and  the  adult. 

Antecedents  Within  the 

Social  Organization  of  American  Life 

1.  The  Modern  American  Family: 
Nuclear  Versus  Extended  Family  System 

In  a  typical  familistic  society  where  there  are  a  number  of  adult 
female  and  male  relatives  within  the  kinship  group  to  whom  the 
child  may  turn  for  affection  and  aid,  and  where  there  are  many 
members  of  the  younger  generation  in  whom  the  parents  have 
a  paternal  interest,  there  appears  to  be  less  intensity  of  emotion 
for  any  particular  kinsman  and  consequently  less  chance  for 
severe  conflict.  The  cohesive  kinship  group  also  provides  related 
playmates.  Adolescents  do  not  have  to  step  outside  of  their 
kinship  group  in  order  to  find  companions  of  the  same  age  group. 
A  significant  implication  may  follow:  there  is  no  need  or  desire 
for  the  adolescent  to  join  or  to  inaugurate  a  separate  subculture. 
His  feeling  of  loyalty  and  belonging  is  contained  in  the  larger 
"family"  group. 

2.  Rapid  Social  Change 

The  extremely  rapid  change  of  American  society,  in  contrast  to 
most  societies,  accentuates  adult-youth  conflict.  Inevitably,  youth 
is  reared  in  a  milieu  different  from  that  of  the  parents'.  Some 
of  the  specific  aspects  of  discontinuity  brought  about  by  rapid 
social  and  cultural  change  are  the  following: 

(a)  Disputed  Parental  Authority.  The  parents  are  charged 
with  the  obligation  and  the  privilege  of  controlling  and  training 
the  child  in  conformity  with  the  mores  of  the  cultural  structure. 
This  privilege  gives  them  great  authority.  But  since  the  rapid 
social  change  puts  the  parents  in  a  kind  of  "cultural  lag"  posi- 
tion, their  authority  is  constantly  questioned  by  the  younger 
generation. 
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(b)  Conflicting  Norms.  Rapid  change  has  given  old  and 
young  a  different  social  content,  so  that  they  possess  conflicting 
norms. 

(c)  Confusion  Withiji  each  of  the  Generations.  In  addition 
to  the  cultural  discrepancy  between  the  two  generations,  social 
complexity  has  confused  the  standards  within  the  generations. 
Faced  with  conflicting  goals,  parents  become  inconsistent  with 
one  another  and  even  with  themselves  at  different  times. 

(d)  Competing  Authorities.  Education  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  professional  specialists.  They  are  teaching  and  inform- 
ing the  high-school  aged  students  in  correspondence  with  the 
diverse  insights  and  products  of  the  rapid  social  change.  So, 
frequently  the  adolescents  have  ideas  in  advance  of  the  parents. 
This  fact  widens  the  gap  between  parents  and  children  and,  in 
effect,  deprives  parents  of  the  function  of  helping  the  young  in 
their  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood. 

3.  Lack  of  "Rite  de  Passage" 

The  roles  of  the  adolescent  change  rather  suddenly  in  the  Amer- 
ican culture.  Anthropologists  have  found  that  in  other  cultures, 
e.g.  Samoa,  there  are  clear  and  definite  rituals  which  mark  and 
define  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  member  of  their  society. 
Puberty  as  such  is  regarded  as  a  joyful  symptom  which  is  not 
kept  secret  and  unknown.  Mead  described  the  consequences  of 
the  "rite  de  passage"  as  a  feeling  of  self-importance,  acceptance 
in  society,  clear  self-image,  and  clear  role  definition.^  On  the 
other  side,  Mead  thought  that  puberty  in  the  American  society 
is  often  accompanied  with  embarrassment  and  circumlocution. 
It  causes  self-consciousness  and  is  regarded  as  an  unlovely 
symptom. 

4.  "Momism" 

The  phenomenon  labelled  as  "momism"  is  frequently,  if  not 
exclusively,  found  in  the  American  middle  class.  Basically,  the 
term  is  used  in  describing  the  deprivation  of  the  child's  independ- 
ence on  account  of  mother  domination.  It  includes  the  "bargain- 

3  Mead,  op.  cit.,  pp.  174-176. 
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ing  process"  where  mother  oflFers  love  in  return  for  obedience. 
Additional  significance  for  the  male  child  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  mom-dominated  families  the  female  is  the  authority 
image. 

5.  The  Complexities  of  Industrialized 
,  and  Urbanized  Life 

(a)  Long  period  of  education.  The  complexity  of  Ameri- 
can culture  requires  a  long  training  for  full  participation.  During 
such  long  training,  the  adolescent  is  prevented  from  occupying 
any  longer  the  status  of  child,  nor  is  he  given  the  status  of  the 
adult. 

(b)  Late  marriage.  This  is  due  to  the  need  for  long  eco- 
nomic preparation  for  married  life.  Thus  a  conspicuous  discrep- 
ancy exists  between  sexual  maturity  and  social  maturity.  The 
lack  of  the  latter  presupposes  a  period  of  sex  restraint  and  of 
sexual  inequality  compared  with  the  "adults."  Such  discrepancy 
and  inequality  typically  cause  conflicts,  uncertainties,  and  role 
confusion. 

(c)  High  mobility.  Disemphasis  upon  family  continuity 
and  tradition  is  sometimes  blamed  on  high  mobility  in  two  ways: 
geographical  (migration)  and  social.  In  either  instance  it  may 
mean  for  the  families  involved  shifting  points  of  reference, 
changing  social  milieu,  and  fluctuating  socio-cultural  orientation. 
The  growing  child  experiencing  such  irregularities  may  encoun- 
ter diflBculties  in  his  orientation  as  to  role  and  status— and  thereby 
accentuate  adolescent  discontinuity. 

(d)  Separation  of  home  and  work.  For  most  urban  families 
it  is  a  long  cry  since  son  learnt  his  occupation  from  father  and 
the  daughter  from  mother.  The  place  of  work  and  the  place 
for  child  rearing  are  completely  separate.  When  the  adolescent's 
time  has  come  to  step  out  into  serious  vocational  activities,  he 
is  received  into  a  completely  new  surrounding. 

(e)  Multi-specificity  of  division  of  labor.  Modern  American 
life  does  not  give  the  individual  a  chance  to  do  a  "whole"  job. 
In  an  age  of  assembly-line  production,  it  is  a  most  common 
practice  that  a  man  does  only  one  specific  detail  in  a  longer 
process.  In  the  urban  situation,  there  is  very  rarely  the  chance 
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that  the  child  can  follow  so  holistically  the  occupation  of  a 
parent  that  one  could  speak  of  occupational  continuity. 

Antecedents  Within  the  Cultural  Values: 
Dichotomized  Patterns 

1.  The  All  American  Dichotomies.  Numerous  polarities  compli- 
cate role  definitions  and  prevent  the  smooth  flow  of  an  uniformly 
patterned  life  cycle.  On  an  abstract  level,  these  polar  ingredients 
of  American  culture  have  evidenced  themselves  in  the  history  of 
the  nation;  such  as  (a)  pious  vs.  free  thinking;  (b)  individualistic 
vs.  standardized  norms;  (c)  competitive  vs.  cooperative  effort; 
(d)  religious  principles  of  puritanical  quality  vs.  a  set  of  shifting 
slogans,  which  indicate  that,  at  a  given  time,  one  may  get  away 
with  just  about  anything  if  in  pursuit  of  the  all  American  goal 
of  success. 

2.  Child-Adult  Dichotomies.  Benedict  recognized  this  problem 
when  she  stated  that  dogmas  of  American  culture  ascribe  to 
the  child  and  to  the  adult  the  following  qualities  or  expectations, 
respectively:  sexless— sex;  obedience— dominance;  protection  from 
the  facts  of  life— facing  responsibility;  etc.^  From  a  comparative 
point  of  view,  the  American  culture  goes  to  great  extremes  in 
emphasizing  contrasts  between  the  child  and  the  adult— a  fact 
which  makes  continuity  very  difficult.  Thus,  one  may  see  that 
various  cultural  institutions  and  dogmas  contribute  to  adolescent 
discontinuity. 

The  Consequent  of  Discontinuity 

The  Formation  of  the  Adolescent  Subculture 

The  crucial  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  cultural  form 
is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  persons  seeking  a  solution  of 
common  problems  and  who  effectively  interact  with  one  another. 
The  membership  in  such  a  group  not  only  ideally  works  as  a 
problem-solving  circumstance,  but  it  develops  into  a  reference 
group  relationship.  This  emergence  of  group  standards  and 
shared  frames  of  reference  means  the  emergence  of  a  subculture. 
*  Benedict,  op.  cit. 
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Adolescent  subculture  as  dealt  with  in  this  paper  comprises 
mainly  the  teenage  culture  of  the  ordinary  and  "normal"  high 
school  population. 

Adolescents  as  a  collectivity  are  marginal:  A  segment  of 
the  population  occupying  a  wavering  intermediate  position  be- 
tween child  culture  and  adult  culture.  In  this  marginal  state  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  adolescents  to  be  secure  and  to 
have  a  belonging  to  something.  In  other  words,  the  relative  un- 
structuredness  of  marginality  cannot  be  endured.  Restructuring 
and  redefining  behavior  develops.  There  is  a  need  for  models, 
for  acceptance  into  a  community,  for  definitions  of  roles  and 
statuses,  for  a  sense  of  being  someone  (search  for  identity),  for 
a  sense  of  social  worth.  The  adolescent  needs  a  bridge  to  the 
adult  world— and  this  bridge  is  the  adolescent  subculture  with 
its  dogmas  and  standards.  The  fads  may  change,  but  the  social 
structure  of  the  subculture  remains.  A  more  analytical  and  useful 
study  should  recognize  fads  and  crazes  as  expressions  and  efforts 
to  restructure  and  redefine  the  situation.  Or,  in  an  advanced 
phase  of  subcultural  formation,  they  may  more  accurately  be 
described  as  normative  behavior  within  an  established  culture.^ 

Life  in  the  Adolescent  Subculture 

Morgan  has  called  the  adolescent  subculture  the  Teen-Land  of 
America  ^  which  is  "struggling"  toward  identity,  or,  actually,  has 
already  achieved  a  certain  level  of  identity.  Because  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  to  live  at  home,  go  to  school,  shop  for  supplies, 
and  appear  in  court,  the  "teen-agers'  colony  is  attached  to  the 
American  mainland  and  carries  on  foreign  relations  with  it.  .  .  . 
They  feel  and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  race  apart, 
a  minority  in  an  alien  land.  Thus  they  cling  with  fierce  pride 
to  a  private  set  of  folkways  that  seem  mysterious  and  confound- 
ing to  the  outsider."  These  folkways  create  pressures  to  conform 
and  inhibit  the  individual  as  insistently  as  those  in  the  adult 
world.  Teen-Land  is  built  on  insecurity  and  its  greatest  concern 
is  for  safety.  What  are  those  safety  symbols,  safety  values,  safety 

°  Ralph  H.  Turner  and  Lewis  M.  Killian,  Collective  Behavior  (Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1958),  p.  208. 

6  B.  Thomas  Morgan,  "Teenage  Heroes:  Mirrors  of  a  Muddled  Youth," 
Esquire  (March  1960),  pp.  65-73. 
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norms,  etc.?  In  order  to  gain  insight  into  this,  a  look  at  the  teen- 
agers' heroes  might  be  of  help.  The  heroes  directly  or  indirectly 
reveal  much  about  the  hero-worshippers'  values  and  social  con- 
dition. 

1.  Heroes  and  Crazes 

When  Frankie  Avalon,  a  rock-and-roll  ballad  singer  doing  his 
performance  at  the  Steel  Pier  Music  Hall  in  Atlantic  City,  stepped 
on  the  stage,  about  200  well-fed,  well-enough-dressed  girls  in 
the  first  six  rows  and  in  the  side  balconies  shrieked  in  the  typically 
violent  and  mechanical  way  we  have  come  to  know  from  TV 
shows.  "A  number  of  the  screamers  were  not  looking  at  their 
hero,  but  at  each  other,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  being  seen 
screaming— i.e.  belonging."  "  The  report  mentioned  that  the  back 
rows  did  not  scream,  but  only  applauded  conventionally.  The 
inferential  explanation  for  this  spelled  out  that  they  were  out- 
side of  the  bright  glow  of  the  footlights  and  thus  outside  the 
field  of  observation. 

Other  teen-age  heroes  are  Ricky  Nelson,  who  earned  in 
1959  $400,000  for  teen-age  song  recordings  and  is  interpreted 
as  representing  the  value  of  "sincere  sex";  Edd  "Kookie"  Byrnes 
sold  2,000,000  records  of  "Kookie,  Lend  me  your  Comb"  and 
is  thought  of  as  modelling  the  teen-agers'  reproach  of  "I'm 
young,  so  they  blame  it  on  me." 

2.  Coimniinication 

Morgan  reported  that  18  million  teen-agers  spent  $10  billion  to 
support  their  cult:  They  have  publications  written  in  their  own 
language,  like  Dig,  Ingenue,  Seventeen,  "16",  Teen,  etc.,  which 
instruct  them  in  custom,  propriety,  sex  mores,  and  proper-think- 
ing with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  group  values. 

".  .  .  Youth  is  consuming  mass  media  in  unprecedented 
quantity  .  .  .  Children  spend  on  the  average  from  17  to  20  hours 
each  week  watching  TV;  teen-agers  particularly  spend  eight  or 
more  hours  per  week  listening  to  their  radios  and  go  to  movies 

"  Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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once  a  week  to  once  every  other  week.  They  spend  about  seven 
hours  weekly  reading  out  of  school.  This  total  of  some  37  hours 
each  week  is  more  time  than  the  youngsters  spend  in  school."  ^ 

3.  Values 

It  is  difficult,  without  careful  research,  to  make  any  valid  infer- 
ences concerning  the  values  which  such  behavior  exemplifies. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  first-class  teen-age  hero  is  typically 
a  recording  star,  and  not  an  athlete,  politician,  businessman,  or 
intellectual.  Morgan  established  that  these  are  types  standing 
out  from  the  crowd  or  from  the  mass:  "The  ideal  athlete  is  ad- 
mired for  courage,  the  politician  for  principles,  the  businessman 
for  enterprise,  and  the  intellectual  for  devotion  to  hard  truths; 
all  represent  values  that  tend  to  separate  the  individual  from 
the  crowd,  that  expose  him,  and  that  lead  him  into  an  uncertain 
future"  ^— even  into  possible  unpopularity. 

And  this  is  exactly  the  situation  from  which  the  teen-agers 
are  trying  to  escape.  They  seek  the  warmth  and  security  of  the 
crowd  and  not  the  open  exposure  of  individuality.  Such  exposure 
or  such  values  are  not  congruent  with  their  demand  for  safety. 
They  make,  rather,  virtues  of  conformity,  mediocrity,  and  "sin- 
cerity." Through  their  heroes,  through  their  songs  and  dances, 
they  can  express  themselves  without  leaving  the  warmth  and 
the  security  of  the  crowd  or  mass.  Their  expressions  reflect  a 
certain  violence  against  the  adult  world  from  which  they  are 
yet  excluded. 

Instead  of  considering  values  and  norms  per  se,  there  is 
need  to  understand  them  in  their  function  of  filling  a  vacuum, 
of  bridging  an  unorganized  period;  in  short:  as  restructuring 
and  redefining  endeavors. 

Various  research  findings  state  that  the  favorite  leisure- 
time  activity  is  group-centered  and  conformity-oriented.  The 
criteria  for  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  were  found  in  one 
study  to  be  in  the  following  order  of  importance:  Good  per- 
sonality, being  friendly,  being  accepted  by  the  right  people, 

8  "Mass  Media— Powerful  Educational  Tool?",  OSU  Monthly,  May, 
1960,  p.  14. 

9  B.  Thomas  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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good  looks,  nice  clothes,  money,  and  the  lowest  item  was  "being 
smart."  ^^ 

Remmers,  who  is  known  for  his  nation-wide  polling  of  ado- 
lescents, definitely  corroborated  such  findings.  This  report  showed 
that  in  many  decisions  and  choices  the  opinions  and  the  feelings 
of  the  teen-agers'  friends  were  of  greater  importance  than  the 
opinion  of  their  parents.  Quite  clearly,  the  essence  of  the  findings 
suggested  the  following  attributes:  highest  desire  for  popularity, 
far-reaching  conformist  attitude,  valuing  others'  opinions  above 
their  own.^^ 

Summary 

1.  Adolescence  is  basically  an  expression  of  discontinuity,  a  dis- 
ruption  of  life  conditions. 

2.  The  disruption  represents  a  collective  crisis  for  which  no 
definite  social  mechanism  is  provided  by  the  larger  American 
society. 

3.  Since  this  crisis  is  common  to  a  collective  segment  of  the 
society,  namely  to  the  adolescents,  a  process  of  collectixe  prob- 
lem-solution develops:  interaction  (especially  on  high  school 
campuses),  communication  (mainly  through  mass  media),  or- 
ganizing tendency  (clubs,  gangs,  fan  clubs,  etc.)  develop.  There 
is,  mostly  unconscious,  the  assumption  that  a  collective  approach 
will  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

4.  Evolving  new  \'alues,  norms,  and  symbols  produces  a  sub- 
culture. The  original  unstructured  situation  attains  structure; 
new  roles  and  statuses  are  defined.  This  brings  about  a  collective 
entity:  heroes  and  followers,  key-noters  and  supporters,  etc. 

5.  The  over-all  situation  has  now  been  changed  for  the  adolescent 
from  one  of  social  unstructuredness  to  one  of  social  structured- 
ness,  the  result  being  the  juxtaposition  of  the  larger  adult  culture 
with  the  adolescent  culture. 

6.  A  cycle  has  now  been  concluded:  from  social  organization 
(childhood)  to  social  unorganization  (adolescence)  to  social 
organization  again  (subculture). 

1*^  James  S.  Coleman,  "Academic  Achievement  and  the  Structure  of 
Competition,"  Harvard  Educational  Review,  29:330-351,   1959. 

11  Herman  H.  Remmers  and  Ben  Shimberg,  Problems  of  High  School 
Youth,  Purdue  Opinion  Poll  For  Young  People,  Report  No.  21,  April,  1949. 


Arnold  M.  Rose 

REFERENCE  GROUPS 

OF  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH 


This  reading  has  been  included  for  two  reasons.  The 
major  one  is  that  it  is  a  sample  of  a  certain  type  of  re- 
search which  sociologists  frequently  perform.  The  author 
selects  a  concept,  in  this  case  "reference  groups,"  which 
occurs  in  the  theoretical  literature  about  personality.  He 
then  uses  this  concept  to  find  out  something  not  already 
known  about  somebody— in  this  case  rural  high  school 
students.  But  he  cant  study  all  rural  high  school  stu- 
dents, so  he  chooses  a  sample— four  high  schools  in 
Minnesota.  He  then  asks  them  some  questions— in  writ- 
ing—and proceeds  to  analyze  their  answers.  He  finds  out 
that  there  are  certain  similarities  among  these  students 
and  he  finds  that  these  similarities  relate  in  various  ways 
to  one  another.  This  is  one  kind  of  statistical  research 
of  a  somewhat  elementary  type  of  which  there  are  in- 
numerable examples  in  the  professional  literature. 


The  hypotheses  of  this  paper  are  the  ones  long  held  in  sociology 
that,  in  a  pluralistic  society  such  as  our  own,  an  individual  is 
moved  to  rank  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs  or  which  he 
otherwise  knows  about  and  that  his  attitudes  and  behavior 
reflect  the  dominant  values  of  the  top  groups  in  this  hierarchy 
more  than  those  of  the  lower  groups.  Recently  this  concept  of 
the  highly-valued  groups  has  been  given  the  label  "reference 

*  Arnold  M.  Rose,  "Reference  Groups  of  Rural  High  School  Youth," 
Child  Development,  Vol.  27,  No.  3  (September,  1956),  pp.  351-363.  Re- 
printed with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher,  Society  for 
Research  in  Child  Development,  Inc.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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groups,"  a  term  apparently  used  first  by  Herbert  Hyman  (1). 
This  paper  considers  only  those  reference  groups  which  are  also 
membership  groups  (that  is,  groups  to  which  the  individuals 
studied  themselves  belong). 

The  data  consists  of  answers  to  questionnaires  filled  out  by 
all  students  (except  for  those  absent  on  the  typical  school  day 
when  the  survey  was  taken)  in  four  rural  high  schools,  rep- 
resenting widely  different  areas  in  Minnesota.  The  question- 
naires were  administered  in  classrooms  by  an  advanced  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  assured  the  subjects 
of  anonymity  and  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  study. 

The  main  question  used  to  ascertain  reference  groups  was 
"In  your  life  which  is  most  important?"  and  permitted  checking 
of  the  following:  (a)  school  chums;  (b)  relatives  (uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins);  (c)  social  clubs;  (d)  work  groups;  (e)  church 
groups;  (f)  immediate  family  (father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters). 
Of  the  582  students  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  18  provided 
no  answer  to  this  question  and  54  gave  more  than  one  answer; 
both  of  these  categories  of  individuals  were  excluded  from  the 
analysis.  Only  four  students  gave  "relatives"  as  their  reference 
group;  the  small  number  precluded  any  analysis  of  this  category. 
Those  indicating  church  groups  (42  cases),  work  groups  (16 
cases),  and  social  clubs  (4  cases)  were  combined  into  a  single 
category  hereafter  labelled  "organized  groups." 

Factors  Associated  with 
Choice  of  Reference  Group 

Table  I  indicates  some  background  characteristics  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  as  they  report  them  themselves,  which  might  be  thought 
to  direct  the  selection  of  the  different  reference  groups.  These 
background  traits  probably  existed  before  the  reference  group 
was  chosen  and  hence  could  have  influenced  the  choice.  There 
is  no  consistent  association  of  the  degree  of  life  satisfaction  or 
happiness  of  the  parents  and  the  tendency  to  choose  the  im- 
mediate family  as  the  reference  group.  Only  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  of  boys  who  indicated  "immediate  family"  as  their 
reference  group  said  their  fathers  were  very  happy,  as  compared 
to  those  who  chose  other  reference  groups,  but  these  same  boys 
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Table  1 
Background  of  Choice  of  Reference  Groups 


PEBCENTAGE  GIVING  INDICATED  ANSWEB   AMONG: 

Boys  for  whom  following  Girls  for  whom  following 

groups  are  most  important  groups  are  most  important 

School     Immediate     Organized  School     Immediate     Organized 

Chums        Family  Groups  Chums        Family  Groups 


Reported  life  satisfaction 

of  father 

Very  satisfied  29.4 

Satisfied     53.0 

Average 17.6 

Dissatisfied    0.0 

Very  dissatisfied  0.0 

No  answer    0.0 

Reported  happiness 

of  mother 

Very  happy    41.2 

Happy 29.4 

Average 29.4 

Unhappy 0.0 

Very  unhappy    0.0 

No  answer    0.0 

Father's   participation   in 

voluntary  associations 

Yes       58.8 

No   41.2 

No  answer    0.0 

Mother's  participation  in 

voluntary  associations 

Yes    58.8 

No   41.2 

No  answer    0.0 

Number  of  siblings 

None  or  one 17.6 

Two  or  three   17.6 

Four  to  seven  53.0 

Eight  or  more  11.8 

Estimation  of  popularity 
with  other  students 
Very  popular  or 

popular  29.4 

Average     65.6 

Unpopular  or  very 

unpopular   0.0 

No  answer    5.0 

N   17 


41.0 

39.6 

46.7 

42.6 

31.6 

38.5 

43.7 

30.0 

30.2 

47.3 

13.9 

12.5 

13.3 

12.9 

15.8 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

6.0 

2.1 

6.7 

11.6 

5.3 

34.9 

33.3 

35.7 

33.8 

36.8 

49.5 

41.7 

44.3 

46.2 

42.1 

10.2 

14.6 

13.3 

16.0 

10.5 

3.0 

2.1 

6.7 

1.3 

5.3 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

8.3 

0.0 

2.7 

5.3 

48.2 

37.5 

30.0 

43.1 

42.1 

45.8 

58.3 

63.3 

49.3 

52.5 

6.0 

4.2 

6.7 

7.6 

5.4 

62.0 

47.9 

43.3 

40.9 

47.4 

35.5 

47.9 

56.7 

57.3 

47.4 

2.5 

4.2 

0.0 

1.8 

5.2 

10.3 

10.4 

20.6 

12.5 

16.0 

37.9 

31.3 

41.0 

29.5 

5.3 

37.9 

35.4 

31.6 

42.6 

57.4 

13.9 

22.9 

6.8 

15.4 

21.3 

18.7 

14.6 

26.7 

16.9 

10.6 

76.5 

79.1 

56.6 

76.9 

73.6 

2.4 

4.2 

0.0 

3.1 

15.8 

2.4 

2.1 

16.7 

3.1 

0.0 

166 


48 


30 


225 
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reported  their  mothers  to  be  sHghtly  less  happy,  on  the  average. 
Among  the  girls,  even  these  differences  did  not  appear.  If  hap- 
piness of  parents  does  not  help  to  direct  the  choice  of  reference 
group,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  important  background  varia- 
ble is  blunted  in  its  influence  on  children  possibly  because  it 
stems  from,  and  reflects  itself  in,  activities  of  the  parents  outside 
the  home  rather  than  within  it.  But  data  on  the  parents'  par- 
ticipation in  voluntary  associations  also  show  no  consistent  rela- 
tionship to  the  children's  choice  of  reference  group. 

The  number  of  siblings,  however,  does  show  a  relationship 
to  the  choice  of  reference  group:  In  families  where  there  are 
few  or  no  siblings,  children  are  more  likely  to  choose  school 
chums  as  their  reference  groups,  whereas  in  large  families,  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  choose  organized  groups  as  their  refer- 
ence groups. 

Concerning  the  child's  estimation  of  his  popularity  with  his 
schoolmates,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  possible  cause 
or  possible  effect  of  his  choice  of  reference  group.  There  is  a 
significant  association  between  these  two,  however:  Children 
who  choose  school  chums  as  a  reference  group  are  more  likely 
than  other  children  to  consider  themselves  popular.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  who  choose  organized  groups  as  their  reference 
groups  are  least  likely  to  think  of  themselves  as  popular  with 
their  schoolmates.  These  relationships  are  found  among  both 
boys  and  girls  and  are  statistically  significant  at  the  90  per  cent 
level  of  confidence,  which  criterion  of  significance  is  used 
throughout  this  paper. 

The  Influence  of  the 

Reference  Group  on  Social  Participation 

AND  Career  Plans 

We  turn  now  to  some  of  the  expected  consequences,  in  behavior 
and  attitude,  of  choice  of  certain  reference  groups  by  our  rural 
high  school  youth.  There  seems  to  be  no  reliable  and  consistent 
pattern  of  differences  among  the  youth  who  have  chosen  the 
three  different  kinds  of  reference  group  in  regard  to  two  im- 
portant matters  raised  in  our  survey  ( Table  2 ) :  ( 1 )  the  number 
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Table  2 
Attitudes  and  Behavior  Associated  with  Reference  Groups 


PERCENTAGE  GIVING  INDICATED  ANSWER   AMONG: 

Boys  for  whom  following  Girls  for  whom  following 

groups  are  most  important  groups  are  most  important 

School     Immediate     Organized  School      Immediate     Organized 

Chums        Family  Groups  Chums        Family  Groups 


Number  of  organized 
activities  "  youth  par- 
ticipating in 

None    11.8 

One    .  .  0.0 

Two     29.4 

Three  or  four   17.6 

Five  or  six    23.5 

Seven  or  eight   11.8 

Nine  or  more 5.9 

Desire  to  quit 

school   now 

Yes     11.8 

No   88.2 

Undecided    0.0 

Expect  to  do  when 
finish  high  school  f 

Go  farming  35.3 

Get  full-time  job  29.4 

Vacation  3-4  mos.  & 

then  get  full-time 

job     11.8 

Get  part-time  paid 

job   17.6 

Vacation  3-4  mos.  & 

then  get  part-time 

job 0.6 

Go  to  college  or  vo- 
cational school   .  17.6 
Misc:    Housework, 

loaf,  armed  serv.  0.0 

Don't   know  0.0 

A' 17 


4.2 

6.2 

'■      3.3 

12.0 

0.0 

8.4 

18.7 

13.3 

8.4 

15.8 

13.3 

14.6 

6.7 

10.2 

10.5 

23.5 

29.3 

26.7 

29.9 

36.8 

29.0 

14.6 

30.0 

21.3 

26.3 

10.2 

10.4 

6.7 

9.3 

5.3 

11.4 

6.2 

13.3 

8.9 

5.3 

6.6 

6.2 

3.3 

4.0 

5.3 

82.6 

87.6 

93.4 

88.9 

84.2 

10.8 

6.2 

3.3 

7.1 

10.5 

24.7 

27.1 

3.3 

1.8 

0.0 

33.1 

25.0 

30.0 

39.6 

47.4 

8.4 

6.2 

0.0 

4.0 

5.3 

10.2 

8.3 

23.3 

14.7 

15.8 

1.2 

2.1 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

25.3 

25.0 

36.7 

35.6 

26.3 

12.7 

14.6 

6.7 

12.4 

5.3 

0.6 

2.1 

3.3 

0.0 

0.0 

166 


48 


30 


225 


19 


*  The  list  does  not  include  church  affiliation,  which  explains  why  a  few  of  the  boys  could  in- 
dicate that  they  participated  in  no  organized  activities  and  yet  say  that  their  reference  group 
was  an  organized  group:  these  boys  indicated  more  specifically  that  their  reference  group  was 
the  church. 

f  Percentages  add  up  to  more  than  100  as  some  respondents  gave  more  than  one  answer. 
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of  organized  activities  the  youth  participates  in,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  and  (2)  the  desire  to  quit  school  (at  the  time  of 
the  survey). 

There  is  some  difference,  however,  in  regard  to  plans  for 
after  high  school  graduation.  Among  the  boys,  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  expected  to  go  into  farming,  or  get  a  part-time  job, 
or  vacation  for  several  months  and  then  get  a  full-time  job,  if 
their  reference  group  was  "school  chums."  If  their  reference 
group  was  their  immediate  family,  however,  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  planning  to  get  a  full-time  paying  job  immediately 
or  to  go  to  college.  If  their  reference  group  was  an  organized 
group,  they  were  also  more  likely  to  be  planning  to  go  to  college 
or  into  the  armed  services  or  to  loaf. 

Among  the  girls  whose  reference  group  was  their  school 
friends,  a  disproportionately  large  number  expected  to  get  a 
part-time  job  or  go  to  college.  Girls  whose  reference  group  was 
some  organized  group  were  distinctive  in  their  tendency  to  ex- 
pect to  get  a  full-time  paying  job  and  not  go  to  college. 


Factors  Associated  with 
Intimacy  of  Family  Life 

By  far  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reference  group  is  the 
immediate  family,  and  because  the  degree  of  intimacy  with  the 
immediate  family  seems  so  important,  it  is  analyzed  further. 
Tables  3  and  4  present  cross-tabulations  with  answers  to  the 
question  "How  close  (intimate)  a  family  life  do  you  have  with 
your  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters?"  There  is  a  very  high 
correlation,  as  might  be  expected,  between  intimacy  of  family 
life  and  fondness  for  the  parents,  although  the  correlation  is  not 
quite  as  high  as  was  found  to  prevail  among  a  sample  of  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  students  (3).  The  correlation  is  higher  among 
boys  than  among  girls,  especially  in  regard  to  fondness  for 
father,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  girls  than  boys  claim  to  be 
very  fond  of  their  parents. 

Both  a  very  large  number  and  a  very  small  number  of  siblings 
seem  to  be  associated  with  intimacy  of  family  life:  The  boys 
who  have  between  three  and  seven  siblings,  and  the  girls  who 
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Table  3 
Conditions  Associated  with  Intimacy  of  Family  Life 


PERCENTAGE  GIVING  INDICATED   ANSWER  AMONG: 


Boys  who  say  their 
family  hfe  is 

Not  very 
Very  Close  or  Not 

Close        Close        Close  at  All 


Girls  who  say  their 
family  life  is 

Not   very 
Very  Close  or  Not 

Close        Close        Close  at  All 


Indicated  fondness 

for  father 

Very   fond    87.4 

Moderately  fond  9.9 
No  particular  feeling 

either  way  0.9 

Rather  dislike  him  0.9 

No  answer    .  0.9 

Indicated  fondness 

for  mother 

Very   fond    91.9 

Moderately  fond  7.2 
No   particular   feeling 

either  way  0.9 

Rather  dislike  her  0.0 

No  answer  0.0 

Number  of  siblings 

None  or  one    12.6 

Two     20.7 

Three  to  five    34.2 

SLx  or  seven   15.3 

Eight  or  more   17.2 

No  answer    0.0 

Indicated  popularity 

with  classmates 

Very  popular    3.6 

Popular    24.3 

Average     64.9 

Unpopular  or  very 

unpopular   1.8 

No  answer    5.4 

Training  for  certain 
(specified)  occupation 

Yes     50.5 

No    26.1 

Not  training  for 

occupation     20.7 

No  answer    2.7 

N     Ill 


54.5 

22.2 

82.1 

56.7 

44.4 

32.2 

38.9 

9.7 

36.9 

55.6 

7.0 

27.8 

0.7 

2.8 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

6.3 

5.5 

7.5. 

3.6 

0.0 

69.2 

38.9 

94.5 

73.8 

50.0 

24.5 

38.9 

2.8 

22.7 

44.4 

3.5 

16.7 

0.7 

2.1 

5.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

5.5 

1.3 

1.4 

0.0 

11.2 

11.1 

18.6 

12.7 

11.1 

11.9 

11.1 

10.3 

12.1 

16.7 

44.1 

44.4 

38.7 

44.8 

44.4 

14.7 

16.7 

18.0 

16.3 

0.0 

17.5 

16.7 

13.7 

14.1 

27.8 

0.6 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

5.5 

4.3 

0.0 

14.7 

5.6 

16.6 

11.3 

5.6 

81.8 

83.3 

71.0 

77.4 

94.4 

2.1 

11.1 

4.9 

3.5 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

2.0 

3.5 

0.0 

55.2 

72.2 

57.9 

62.4 

66.6 

23.1 

0.0 

19.3 

14.2 

5.6 

19.6 

11.1 

,     20.7 

21.3 

22.2 

2.1 

16.7 

2.1 

2.1 

5.6 

143 


18 


145 


141 


18 
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Table  4 
Expectations  for  Future  Associated  with  Intimacy  of  Family  Life 

PERCENTAGE   GmNG  INDICATED  ANSWER  AMONG: 

Boys  who  say  their 

family  life  is 

Not  very 

Very  Close  or  Not 

Expectations            Close        Close  Close  at  All 

For  activity  after  high 
school  graduation 

Farming     23.4          28.0  33.3 

Full-time  paid  job  32.4  30.1  33.3 
Vacation  then  full- 
time  job  7.2  9.8  5.6 
Part-time  paid  job  9.9  8.4  11.1 
Vacation  then  part- 
time  paid  job  0.9  2.1  0.0 
College  34.2  16.1  16.7 
Misc:    Housework, 

loaf,  armed  serv.      12.6           14.7  27.8 

Don't  know                      0.9            0.7  0.0 

For  staying  or  leaving 
community 

Stay                               42.3          39.9  33.3 

Leave                            46.9          46.8  61.1 

Don't  know   8.1           12.6  5.6 

No  answer     2.7            0.7  0.0 

For  age  of  marriage 
(in  years) 

Under  20                         0.0             1.4  0.0 

20-21.9                          13.5            9.8  33.3 

22-24.9    37.9          29.3  33.3 

25-27.9                          23.4          25.9  16.7 

28  or  over                        3.6            8.4  5.6 

Don't  want  to  marry        4.5            5.6  11.1 


Don't  know  or  no 
answer 


( 

Girls  who 

say  their 

family 

life  is 

Not   very 

Very 

Close  or  Not 

Close 

Close 

Close  at  All 

2.1 

2.8 

5.6 

40.0 

42.6 

27.8 

4.8 

4.3 

11.1 

16.6 

11.3 

16.7 

2.1 

3.5 

0.0 

29.0 

35.0 

38.9 

11.7 

12.8 

16.7 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

31.7 

31.9 

22.2 

62.1 

61.0 

72.2 

5.5 

5.0 

5.6 

0.7 

2.1 

0.0 

7.6 

7.8 

11.2 

37.2 

40.4 

27.8 

32.4 

35.5 

27.8 

6.9 

5.7 

11.1 

4.2 

2.1 

11.1 

2.1 

2.1 

5.5 

17.1  19.6  0.0  9.6  6.4  5.5 


For  future  number  of 

children  (wanted) 

None  4.5  9.1  22.2  4.1  6.4  5.6 

One  or  two  17.1  24.5  33.3  22.1  20.6  16.7 

Three  to  five  44.2  40.6  22.3  51.7  53.2  55.6 

Six  to  eight       .  .  8.1  4.2  0.0  9.0  9.2  16.7 

Nine  or  more    .  .  9.9  4.2  16.7  6.2  2.1  0.0 
Don't  know  or  no 

answer  16.2  17.4  5.5  6.9  8.5  5.4 

N  111  143  18  145  141  18 
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have  between  two  and  five  siblings  report  having  the  least  inti- 
mate family  life.  While  few  students  consider  themselves  un- 
popular with  their  schoolmates,  the  lowest  relative  popularity 
was  found  among  those  who  have  the  least  intimate  family  life. 
We  have  already  seen  that  these  are  the  youth  whose  reference 
group  tends  to  be  an  organized  group,  especially  a  church  group. 

Intimacy  of  family  life  is  also  negatively  correlated  with 
definiteness  of  selection  of  a  future  occupation:  Especially  among 
the  boys  with  the  most  intimate  family  life  there  are  the  largest 
proportion  who  are  not  training  for  any  definite  occupation. 
(There  is  no  status  differential  in  the  occupations  toward  which 
the  youth  in  the  three  categories  of  family  intimacy  are  aiming, 
except  that  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  with  the  least  intimate 
family  life  are  training  to  be  farmers.) 

This  greater  definiteness  of  choice  of  occupation  among 
those  with  the  loosest  family  tie  reflects  itself  in  the  youngsters' 
plans  for  the  period  immediately  following  graduation:  Those 
boys  most  intimate  with  their  families  have  a  greater  expecta- 
tion of  going  on  to  college,  while  those  least  intimate  with  their 
families  are  more  likely  than  the  others  to  expect  that  they  will 
go  into  farming  or  do  some  unusual  thing.  While  more  boys  are 
planning  to  leave  the  community  than  to  stay,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  least  intimate  with  their  families  are  planning  to 
leave  and  this  probably  has  something  to  do  with  their  choice 
of  miscellaneous  plans  for  the  period  following  graduation. 

The  pattern  among  girls  is  somewhat  different:  While  the 
girls  with  least  intimate  family  ties  also  are  most  likely  to  indi- 
cate that  they  have  miscellaneous  unusual  plans  for  the  post- 
graduation  period,  they  differ  from  the  boys  in  this  category 
by  including  the  largest  proportion  who  are  planning  to  go  on 
to  college.  A  greater  majority  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys,  and 
again  the  proportion  is  greatest  among  those  with  least  intimate 
family  ties,  are  definitely  planning  to  leave  the  community  when 
they  become  adults. 

Plans  for  their  private  life  are  also  most  unusual  for  those 
with  the  least  intimate  family  life.  A  larger  proportion  of  them 
are  planning  to  get  married  either  at  a  very  young  age,  at  a 
relatively  advanced  age,  or  not  at  all.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  boys  among  them  want  either  no  children  or  a  very  large 
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Table  5 
Expectations  for  Future  Associated  with  Popularity  in  School 


PERCENTAGE 

GIVING    INDICATED    ANSWER    AMONG 

Very  Popu- 

Unpopular 

lar  Boys 

Popular 

Average 

Popular 

Average 

Boys 

Expectations 

and  Girls 

Boys 

Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

and  Girls 

For  future  chances 

in  life 

Very  good  chance 

50.0 

22.4 

15.4 

36.6 

17.5 

15.0 

Good  chance 

22.2 

57.2 

49.6 

43.9 

41.0 

25.0 

Average     

16.7 

14.3 

32.2 

17.1 

36.7 

.50.0 

Poor  chance    

0.0 

2.0 

1.4 

2.4 

3.5 

10.0 

Very  poor  chance 

11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0.0 

Don't  know  or  no 

answer 

0.0 

4.1 

1.4 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

For  age  of  marriage 

(in  years) 

Under  20        

16.7 

0.0 

1.0 

5.8 

6.9 

5.0 

20-21.9        

50.0 

16.3 

11.5 

37.0 

37.1 

20.0 

22-24.9    

0.0 

46.9 

31.2 

38.1 

37.1 

25.0 

25-27.9   

5.6 

20.4 

26.0 

8.0 

7.9 

10.0 

28  and  over   

11.1 

2.0 

6.2 

2.9 

3.1 

10.0 

Don't  want  to  marr>' 

0.0 

4.1 

6.7 

1.6 

1.7 

15.0 

Don't  know  or  no 

answer 

16.6 

10.3 

17.4 

6.6 

6.2 

15.0 

For  number  of 

children  (wanted) 

None    

0.0 

6.1 

8.2 

4.9 

4.8 

25.0 

One  or  two 

27.8 

20.4 

22.5 

17.0 

21.8 

10.0 

Three  to  five    

33.3 

51.0 

39.9 

63.5 

53.4 

30.0 

Si.x  to   eight      . 

5.6 

6.1 

5.8 

4.8 

10.9 

5.0 

Nine  or  more 

22.2 

2.0 

7.7 

2.4 

2.6 

15.0 

Don't  know  or  no 

answer 

11.1 

14.4 

15.9 

7.4 

6.5 

15.0 

For  staying  in  or  leavi 

ng 

community 

Stay  

27.8 

32.7 
57.1 

41.8 
46.1 

26.8 
68.3 

31.4 
62.4 

45.0 

Leave     

38.9 

55.0 

Don't  know    

33.3 

8.2 

10.6 

4.9 

4.4 

0.0 

No  answer 

0.0 

2.0 

1.5 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

N   

18 

49 

208 

41 

229 

20 
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number  of  children  (the  girls  do  not  vary  in  this  respect  with 
the  degree  of  intimacy  of  family  life).  The  same  tendency,  to 
expect  or  plan  on  a  relatively  unusual  adult  life,  was  also  found 
among  those  with  least  intimate  family  ties  in  the  earlier  study 
of  University  of  Minnesota  students.  The  evidence  of  the  earlier 
study  was  that  "responsible"  behavior  and  "responsible"  plan- 
ning for  adult  life  was  most  likely  to  be  found  among  those 
with  the  most  intimate  family  life,  and  the  evidence  from  the 
present  study— while  not  as  definitive  as  the  earlier  one— suggests 
that  this  is  also  true  among  rural  high  school  youth. 

Factors  Associated  with 
Peer  Group  Popularity 

We  turn  now  to  a  closer  analysis  of  another  aspect  of  reference 
group  behavior— popularity  with  schoolmates.  We  have  already 
seen  that  popularity  is  somewhat  associated  with  choosing  school 
chums  as  the  chief  reference  group.  A  much  stronger  correlation 
is  noted  in  Table  5  between  popularity  and  optimism  regarding 
future  life  chances.  Whether  the  estimation  of  personal  popular- 
ity is  based  on  the  realities  of  the  situation  or  not,  apparently 
it  and  optimism  reflect  an  important  aspect  of  the  youth's  outlook 
on  life.  A  curious  finding  here  is  that  the  proportion  planning 
to  stay  in  the  community  increases  with  progressively  lower  pop- 
ularity. While  this  is  partly  a  function  of  the  concentration  in 
the  very  popular  group  of  those  who  say  they  do  not  know 
their  future  plans  concerning  staying  in  the  community,  it  also 
seems  to  reflect  important  diJfferences  in  general  outlook  on  life. 
Expectations  for  getting  married  at  either  a  very  young  or 
a  very  late  age  do  not  seem  to  be  correlated  with  estimation  of 
popularity.  But  there  is  a  significant  minority  among  the  un- 
popular who  say  they  do  not  want  to  get  married  at  all,  which 
is  not  found  among  the  other  groups  of  youngsters.  A  similar 
pattern  is  revealed  in  response  to  the  question  concerning  the 
number  of  children  wanted.  A  fourth  of  the  unpopular  group 
do  not  want  any  children  at  all,  which  is  a  much  higher  per- 
centage than  that  found  in  any  other  popularity  group.  Those 
wanting  a  very  large  number  of  children  are  concentrated  in 
the  two  extreme  groups  in  terms  of  popularity. 
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Reference  Group  Values 

AND  Expectations  for  the  Future 

Expectations  for  future  adult  life  are  linked  to  reference  groups 
at  least  partly  through  the  values  which  these  reference  groups 
hold.  We  sought  to  get  at  the  relevant  values  of  two  major  refer- 
ence groups— parents  and  school  chums— as  well  as  personal 
aspirations  for  the  future,  by  means  of  three  projective-type 
questions : 

1.  Name  three  qualities  or  achievements  you  might  have  when  you 
become  an  adult  for  which  you  think  your  parents  would  praise 
you. 

2.  Name  three  qualities  or  achievements  you  might  have  when  you 
become  an  adult  for  which  you  think  your  school  friends  would 
praise  you. 

3.  Name  three  qualities  or  achievements  that  you  yourself  would  like 
to  have  as  an  adult. 

Answers  evoked  by  these  directions  are  presented  in  Table  6, 
cross-tabulated  by  the  reference  groups  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  most  general  finding,  which  is  supported  by  the  percentages 
at  several  points  in  the  table,  is  that  where  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  what  the  parents  and  school  friends  would  praise  the 
subject  for,  those  subjects  whose  reference  group  is  their  family 
tend  to  have  personal  aspirations  reflecting  the  parents'  values, 
while  those  whose  reference  group  is  their  "school  chums"  tend 
to  have  personal  aspirations  reflecting  the  school  friends'  values. 
Other  noteworthy  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
table  are: 

1.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  aspiration  is  an  occupa- 
tion. It  is  significantly  more  frequently  mentioned  by  those  whose 
reference  group  is  "school  chums"  than  by  those  whose  refer- 
ence group  is  "immediate  family"  or  "organized  groups."  This 
differential  is  maintained  when  the  occupation  is  farming.  This 
orientation  toward  occupation  on  the  part  of  those  whose  refer- 
ence group  is  school  chums— which  seems  to  be  encouraged  both 
by  their  parents  and  by  their  school  chums— helps  to  explain 
the  previously  mentioned  finding  that  individuals  in  this  category 
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are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  planning  to  go  to  work  when  they 
graduate  from  high  school. 

2.  Material  success  is  also  very  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
aspiration.  In  most  cases  when  success  is  the  aim,  occupation 
is  specified.  Boys  are  more  likely  than  girls  to  mention  occupa- 
tional success  as  an  aspiration  for  themselves  and  as  a  future 
achievement  for  which  their  parents  and  school  friends  would 
praise  them. 

3.  Social  adjustment  and  popularity  are  more  frequently 
mentioned  as  personal  aspirations  and  as  achievements  which 
school  friends  would  praise  than  as  achievements  which  parents 
would  praise.  In  general  girls  think  more  of  these  traits  than 
do  boys. 

4.  Girls  are  also  more  likely  than  boys  to  think  of  being  a 
good  family  member.  They  are  especially  likely  to  consider  this 
a  goal  for  themselves  if  their  reference  group  is  an  organized 
group  rather  than  their  family  or  school  chums.  But  when 
guessing  what  their  parents  would  praise  them  for,  girls  are 
more  likely  to  mention  being  a  good  family  member  when  their 
reference  group  is  their  school  chums. 

5.  Character  traits  and  talents  which  are  the  goals  of  the 
ideal  typical  "inner-directed"  personality  are  less  frequently 
mentioned  as  aspirations  and  praised  goals  than  are  material 
success  and  occupations  that  we  have  already  considered.  This 
fact  supports  Riesman's  hypothesis  that  other-directed  character- 
istics are  more  highly  valued  than  inner-directed  ones  (2).  No- 
tably, being  religious  and  being  a  good  citizen  are  infrequently 
mentioned.  Among  boys,  those  whose  reference  groups  are  or- 
ganized groups  are  more  likely  to  mention  these  latter  goals 
than  those  whose  reference  groups  are  family  or  school  chums. 

6.  Good  character  traits  are  generally  as  likely  to  be  men- 
tioned as  personal  aspirations  as  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
something  which  parents  and  school  friends  would  praise.  This 
fact  contradicts  Riesman's  hypothesis  that  the  trend  is  away  from 
evaluating  good  character  highly,  at  least  as  perceived  by  the 
youngsters  in  our  study. 

7.  Those  whose  reference  groups  are  organized  groups  are 
consistently  most  likely  to  say  they  "don't  know"  what  their  per- 
sonal aspirations  are  and  what  their  parents  and  school  friends 
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would  praise  them  for.  It  is  this  category  of  our  sample  which 
is  thus  least  oriented  toward  their  future  as  adults. 

8.  In  addition  to  Riesman's  categories  of  "inner-directed" 
and  "other-directed,"  ^  one  might  distinguish  another  broad  set 
of  life-goals  which  is  represented  by  our  category  12,  "Be  happy 
and  do  what  I  like."  We  might  label  this  the  "gratification- 
directed"  or  hedonic  personality.  It  approximates  the  ideal  for- 
mulated by  psychoanalytic  theory.  That  it  may  be  an  increas- 
ingly frequent  type  of  personality  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  mentioned  more  frequently  as  a  personal  aspiration  and 
as  a  trait  which  school  friends  would  praise  than  one  which 
parents  would  praise.  Further,  those  whose  reference  group  is 
the  immediate  family  (that  is,  those  particularly  oriented  toward 
their  parents)  are  less  likely  to  refer  to  this  trait  than  are  those 
whose  reference  groups  are  school  chums  (for  the  boys)  or 
organized  groups  (for  the  girls). 

Summary 

This  study  has  examined  just  a  few  of  the  background  char- 
acteristics, behaviors,  and  attitudes  that  might  be  hypothesized 
to  be  associated  with  the  different  membership  reference  groups 
held  among  rural  high  school  youth.  The  statistically  significant 
differences  among  youth  with  different  reference  groups  were 
in  regard  to  number  of  siblings,  estimation  of  popularity  among 
schoolmates,  and  plans  for  the  period  after  graduation. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  reference  group  was  the 
immediate  family,  and  analysis  was  made  of  various  character- 
istics associated  with  different  degrees  of  reported  intimacy  of 
family  life.  Intimacy  of  family  life  was  very  highly  correlated 
with  fondness  for  father  and  mother,  and  was  more  character- 
istic of  children  who  had  either  very  few  or  very  many  siblings. 
Those  very  close  to  their  families  were  also  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  popular  with  their  schoolmates,  uncertain  about 
their  future  vocation,  planning  to  leave  the  community  when 
adult,  get  married  at  an  average  age  and  have  a  moderate  num- 

1  Riesman  has  a  third  category  of  "tradition-directed"  which  we  have 
not  been  able  operationally  to  distinguish  from  "inner-directed"  in  this 
study. 
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ber  of  children.  Planning  to  go  to  college  showed  different  rela- 
tionships by  sex:  Among  boys,  it  was  those  who  are  the  closest 
to  their  families  who  are  planning  for  college,  while  among  girls 
the  opposite  was  true. 

Popularity  was  associated  with  the  desire  to  leave  the  com- 
munity when  adult  and  with  optimism  regarding  future  life 
chances.  Those  who  did  not  want  to  get  married  or  have  children 
were  concentrated  among  the  unpopular. 

Aspirations  regarding  personal  qualities  or  achievements 
were  found  to  be  related  to  what  were  perceived  to  be  the  values 
of  one's  reference  groups.  Evidence  was  found  supporting  Ries- 
man's  hypothesis  that  qualities  of  the  "other-directed  personal- 
ity" are  more  highly  valued  than  are  qualities  of  the  "inner- 
directed  personality."  But  there  was  no  discrepancy  in  this  regard 
between  the  youths'  own  values  and  what  they  perceived  their 
parents'  values  to  be.  There  was  a  tendency,  however,  for  the 
youth  to  aspire  to  qualities  of  what  might  be  called  the  "gratifica- 
tion-directed" or  "hedonic"  personality  more  than  their  parents 
were  perceived  to  do  so. 
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Russell  R.  Dynes,  Alfred  C.  Clarke, 
and  Simon  Dinitz 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATION 
AND  FAMILY  EXPERIENCE  "" 


whereas  in  the  preceding  research  the  author  utilized 
one  concept,  the  reference  group,  in  the  light  of  which 
he  examined  certain  data  concerning  students,  the  re- 
search presented  in  this  writing  examines  two— something 
called  "occupational  aspiration"  and  something  else  called 
"family  experience."  After  each  of  these  is  defined,  it 
has  to  be  measured  and  if  the  assumptions  of  science 
are  sound,  and  if  the  theory  with  which  the  authors 
begin  is  correct,  then  some  sort  of  connection  ought  to  be 
discovered  between  the  two.  In  short,  this  study  should 
establish  as  fact  something  about  which  we  had  only 
some  sort  of  notion  (hypothesis)  beforehand.  How  did 
this  one  work  out? 


A  recurring  theme  in  the  stratification  Hterature  emphasizes  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  "success"  imperative  in  American 
society.  Upward  social  mobihty  is  not  only  a  possibility  but 
something  to  be  actively  sought.  Although  the  rewards  of  mobil- 
ity are  consistently  stressed,  some  individuals  show  a  greater 
desire  to  achieve  these  rewards,  while  others  seem  more  "con- 
tent" with  their  current  status  and  expectations.  What  accounts 
for  this  diflFerential  emphasis  upon  success?  Why  do  some  people 
consider  it  more  important  to  "get  ahead"  than  others?  Within 

*  Russell  R.  Dynes,  Alfred  C.  Clarke,  and  Simon  Dinitz,  "Levels  of 
Occupational  Aspiration:  Some  Aspects  of  Family  Experience  as  a  Vari- 
able," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  21,  No.  2  (April,  1956),  pp.  212- 
215.  Reprinted  by  permission.  (Italics  by  the  editors) 
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a  given  socio-economic  group,  what  social-psychological  factors 
differentiate  individuals  with  high  aspirations  from  those  who 
have  lower  aspirational  levels? 

Much  of  the  psychoanalytic  literature  has  suggested  that 
unsatisfactory  interpersonal  relations  in  early  childhood  produce 
insecurity  which  is  translated  into  neurotic  striving  for  power, 
recognition  and  success.  Adler  and  Horney,  among  others,  have 
suggested  that  the  quest  for  power  is  frequently  used  as  a  com- 
pensatory means  of  attaining  reassurance  against  the  anxieties 
produced  by  unhappy  childhood  experiences.^  Some  sociologists 
have  also  commented  on  the  plausibility  of  these  relationships. 
Ellis,  for  example,  studying  career  women,  found  that  those  who 
had  achieved  upward  social  mobility  showed  a  history  of  greater 
difficulty  in  their  early  interpersonal  relations  than  did  those 
who  were  non-mobile. ^  While  the  personality  consequences  of 
upward  social  mobility  have  been  the  major  focus  of  previous 
research  in  this  area,^  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  empirical 
attention  directed  toward  understanding  differential  levels  of 
aspiration.  Does  it  follow,  as  much  of  the  psychoanalytic  litera- 
ture asserts,  that  individuals  with  high  aspirations  are  character- 
ized by  greater  difficulty  in  their  interpersonal  relations  within 
the  family  of  orientation  than  those  with  lower  aspirations? 

Research  Design 

Investigation  of  this  relationship  required  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  measure  of  aspiration  and  some  index  of  parent- 
child  interaction.  Although  aspirations  have  been  measured  in 
varied  ways,  it  was  felt  that  an  occupational  referent  represented 
one  of  the  best  single  measures.  The  scale  selected  was  developed 
by  Reissman  and  was  concerned  with  the  willingness  of  indi- 
viduals to  forego  certain  satisfactions  in  order  to  achieve  oc- 

1  See,  for  example,  Karen  Horney,  The  Neurotic  Personality  of  Our 
Time  (New  York,  Norton  and  Company,  1937),  pp.  162-187. 

2  Evelyn  Ellis,  "Social  Psychological  Correlates  of  Upward  Social  Mo- 
bility Among  Unmarried  Career  Women,"  American  Sociological  Review, 
17  (October,  1952),  pp.  558-563. 

3  See,  for  example,  A.  B.  HoUingshead,  R.  Ellis  and  E.  Kirby,  "Social 
Mobility  and  Mental  Illness,"  American  Sociological  Review,  19  (October, 
1954),  pp.  577-584. 
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cupational  advancement.'*  In  this  scale,  eleven  considerations 
were  specified  that  might  prevent  a  person  from  advancing  in 
rank  and  salary  in  his  occupation.^  Among  these  considerations 
were:  leaving  one's  family  for  some  time,  endangering  one's 
health,  moving  about  the  country,  keeping  quiet  about  political 
views,  etc.  Each  consideration  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  three 
alternatives:  (1)  whether  it  might  stop  the  individual  from 
making  a  change;  (2)  whether  it  might  be  a  serious  considera- 
tion but  would  not  stop  him;  (3)  whether  it  would  not  matter 
at  all.  Only  the  first  alternative  was  scored.^  The  logic  behind 
the  scoring  was  that  persons  who  would  permit  these  considera- 
tions to  stop  them  from  making  a  change  were  expressing  lower 
levels  of  aspiration  than  those  who  would  disregard  these  factors 
in  order  to  attain  higher  occupational  status. 

Since  this  scale  had  previously  been  used  simply  to  dif- 
ferentiate gross  categories  and  had  not  been  employed  to  meas- 
ure individual  differences,  the  sample  was  divided  into  "high" 
and  "low"  aspirers,  similar  to  the  division  employed  by  Reiss- 
man.  Operationally,  respondents  who  received  scores  from  zero 
to  19  were  defined  as  "high"  aspirers  and  those  who  scored  20 
or  more  comprised  the  "low"  aspirers. 

A  second  instrument  was  constructed  concerning  affectional 
patterns  in  the  family  of  orientation.  Questions  relating  to  the 
respondent's  relations  with  their  parents  included:  degree  of 
attachment,  amount  of  conflict,  frequency  of  confiding  in  parents, 
feelings  of  rejection,  parental  favoritism,  and  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  parents.  Items  were  also  included  concerning  sibling 
rivalry,  childhood  happiness,  and  coercion  by  parents  through 
disapproval  and  unfavorable  comparisons.  It  should  be  noted 

*  Leonard  Reissman,  "Level  of  Aspiration  and  Social  Class,"  American 
Sociological  Review,  18  (June,  1953),  pp.  233-242. 

5  These  considerations  were  ranked  according  to  the  frequency  they 
were  taken  into  account  by  the  sample  population  in  the  original  study  and 
were  weighted  from  1  to  11.  For  example,  a  person  who  said  that  moving 
around  the  country  would  prevent  him  from  making  an  occupational  ad- 
vancement received  a  score  of  10.  Conversely,  if  the  Item  was  not  a  con- 
sideration, it  was  scored  zero.  By  summating  the  weighted  responses  to 
each  of  the  eleven  items  it  was  possible  to  receive  scores  ranging  from 
zero  to  66. 

6  This  method  of  scoring  was  slightly  different  from  the  method  used 
by  Reissman  in  the  original  study. 
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that  all  of  these  dimensions  required  the  respondent's  definition 
of  his  relationships.  No  claim  is  made  that  this  definition  was 
necessarily  in  close  correspondence  with  the  objective  situation. 
Eve7-i  if  the  definitions  were  not  objectively  true  to  others,  they 
were,  of  course,  subjectively  true  to  the  respondent.  The  concern 
here  was  with  the  respondent's  interpretation  of  the  situation. 
The  aspiration  scale  and  index  of  parent-child  interaction 
were  employed  in  questionnaire  form  '''  and  were  administered 
to  350  university  students  enrolled  in  introductory  and  advanced 
sociology  classes.  Since  the  aspirational  scale  was  phrased  in 
terms  of  occupational  advancement,  the  women  in  the  sample 
expressed  their  aspiration  in  terms  of  advice  they  might  give  their 
husbands.^  Using  both  objective  indices  of  father's  occupation 
and  a  self -rating  on  class  position,  the  sample  population  showed 
only  slight  variations  in  socio-economic  background.  Over  55 
per  cent  of  the  sample  came  from  professional  and  managerial 
backgrounds.  Only  8  per  cent  of  the  sample  placed  themselves 
in  the  upper  class,  and  no  one  identified  with  the  lower  class, 
while  70  per  cent  identified  with  the  upper-middle  class  and 
22  per  cent  with  the  lower-middle. 

The  Findings 

Evidence  obtained  in  this  research  essentially  supports  the  rela- 
tionship between  unsatisfactory  interpersonal  relations  in  the 
family  of  orientation  and  high  aspirational  levels.  The  "high" 
aspirers  stated  that  they  had  experienced  feelings  of  rejection 
more  frequently  than  did  those  in  the  "lower"  group.  As  may 
be  seen  in  Table  1,  42  per  cent  of  the  "high"  aspirers  indicated 
that  they  had  experienced  feelings  of  not  being  wanted  by  their 
fathers,  while  only  24  per  cent  of  those  in  the  "low"  group  had 
experienced  similar  feelings.  When  the  data  were  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  individuals'  feelings  of  rejection  by  the  mother, 
the  percentages  for  the  "high"  and  "low"  groups  were  34  and  20, 
respectively. 

"  All  questionnaires  were  answered  anonymously.  Other  dimensions, 
covered  by  the  questionnaire  but  not  included  in  this  report,  involved  the 
relations  between  aspiration  and  religious  ideology  and  the  relation  between 
aspiration  and  favorableness  of  attitvide  to  marriage. 

*  There  were  153  males  and  197  females  in  the  total  sample. 
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Table  1 

Feelings  of  Not  Being  Wanted  by 

Parents  in  Relation  to  Level  of 

Aspiration,  in  Percentages 


Feehngs  of  Not 

Being  Wanted 

by  Parents 

Level  of  Aspiration 

High 

Low 

Father 
Some 
None 

Mother 
Some 
None 

(N  =  117) 
41.9 
58.1 

(N  =  122) 
34.4 
65.6 

(N  =  223) 
24.7 
75.3 

(N  =  223) 
20.2 
79.8 

Data  concerning  father,  x^  =  10-7;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .002. 
Data  concerning  mother,  x~  =  8.43;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .01. 

Similarly,  the  data  regarding  parental  favoritism  toward  a 
son  or  daughter  revealed  significant  differences  in  the  same 
direction.  Table  2  shows  the  result  of  this  analysis.  "High"  as- 
pirers  defined  their  parents  as  showing  more  favoritism  toward 
some  child  in  the  family  than  did  the  "low"  aspirers.  Further- 
more, a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  the  "high"  than  the 
"low"  aspirational  groups  indicated  less  attachment  to  their 
parents  and  had  experienced  a  lesser  degree  of  happiness  during 
their  childhood.  (See  Tables  3  and  4.)  In  addition,  the  "high" 
aspirers  confided  less  frequently  in  their  fathers  ( P  <  .05 )  and 
were  more  fearful  of  punishment  from  them  ( P  <  .05 ) . 

This  pattern  of  difference  was  even  more  pronounced  when 
the  data  were  further  classified  according  to  sex,  ethnic  origin, 
or  religion.'^  This  finding  would  add  some  support  to  the  ob- 
servations which  many  have  made  that  aspirational  levels  are 
closely  associated  with  the  person's  position  in  the  social  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sample,  on  which 
this  report  is  based,  was  relatively  homogeneous  in  that  it  com- 

9  The  details  of  these  relationships  will  be  discussed  in  a  forthcoming 
report. 
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Table  2 

Favoritism  Shown  by  Parents  in  Relation 
to  Level  of  Aspiration,  in  Percentages 


Favoritism  Level  of  Aspiration 

Shown  by 


Parents                                  High  Low 

Father                           (N  =  95)  (N  =  188) 

Yes                                45.3  30.9 

No                                 54.7  69.1 

Mother                          (N  =  95)  (N  =  188) 

Yes                                41.1  25.0 

No                                58.9  75.0 

Data  concerning  father,  x~  =  5.56;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .02. 
Data  concerning  mother,  x^  =  7.46;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .01. 


Table  3 

Degree  of  Parental  Attachment  in  Relation 
to  Level  of  Aspiration,  in  Percentages 


Degree  of 

Level  of  Aspiration 

to  Parents 

High 

Low 

Father 
Much 
Little 

Mother 
Much 
Little 

(N  =  110) 
33.6 
66.4 

(N  =  123) 
52.8 
47.2 

(N  =  222) 
50.9 
49.1 

(N  =  223) 
66.8 
33.2 

Data  concerning  father,  x"  =  7.87;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .01. 
Data  concerning  mother,  x^  =  6.58;  d.f.  =  1;  P  <  .01. 
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Table  4 

Happiness  of  Childhood  in  Relation 
to  Level  of  Aspiration,  in  Percentages 


Happiness 

of 
Childhood 

Level  of  Aspiration 

High 

(N  =  122) 

Low 

(N  =  224) 

Happy 
Average 

72.9 
27.1 

81.1 
18.9 

X^  =  4.04;  d.f.  =  1;  p  <  .05. 

prised  a  predominately  urban,  middle-western,  Protestant,  mid- 
dle-class, college  population. 

The  "high"  and  "low"  aspirers  did  not  diflFer  significantly 
in  the  degree  of  conflict  with  their  siblings.  Neither  did  they 
differ  in  the  frequency  with  which  they  had  confided  in  their 
mothers,  nor  in  the  amount  of  conflict  with  their  fathers. 

Since  it  is  often  assumed  that  aspiration  is  a  by-product  of 
the  overt  pressures  of  parental  projection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups 
in  their  feelings  that  their  parents  compared  them  unfavorably 
with  their  siblings  or  peer  group  concerning  accomplishments 
in  school  and  athletics.  In  addition,  the  "high"  and  "low"  aspirers 
did  not  differ  in  their  estimations  of  the  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment their  parents  might  have  if  their  children  did  not  live  up 
to  parental  expectations.  This  negative  evidence  suggested  that 
differences  in  aspiration  are  more  closely  related  to  subtle  inter- 
personal factors  than  to  overt  parental  pressures. 

Summary 

This  study  concerning  the  relationship  between  aspirational  level 
and  interpersonal  experiences  tends  to  support  some  of  the 
current  assumptions  in  the  psychoanalytic  literature.  Unsatis- 
factory interpersonal  relationships  in  the  family  of  orientation 
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were  significantly  related  to  high  aspirational  levels  and  satis- 
factory relationships  were  related  to  lower  aspirational  levels. 
Since  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  "happy"  and  socially  well-adjusted  persons  by  some  of 
our  institutions  and  social  agencies,  the  question  arises  whether 
modifications  will  occur  in  the  future  to  the  success  orientation  of 
American  society.  It  may  well  be  that  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  personal  happiness,  rather  than  upon  personal  achievement, 
will  serve  to  augment  the  growing  quest  for  security. 

Appendix:  Items  on  Which  Tables  are  Based 

Table  1: 

How  frequently  have  you  felt  that  you  were  not  wanted  by  your  father? 

(1)  Very   often      (2)  Frequently      (3)  Some      (4)  Rarely      (5) 

Never. 
How  frequently  have  you  felt  that  you  were  not  wanted  by  your 

mother? 

(1)  Very  often      (2)  Frequently      (3)  Some      (4)  Rarely      (5) 

Never, 
[n  Table  1,  response  categories  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  included  in  "Some," 

and  category  5  was  referred  to  as  "None." 

Table  2: 

During  your  childhood,  who  do  you  think  was  your  father's  favorite? 
(1)  Older  brother     (2)  Younger  brother     (3)  Older  sister     (4) 
Younger  sister      (5)  Am  only  child      (6)  Yourself      (7)  No  fa- 
vorite. 

During  your  childhood,  who  do  you  think  was  your  mother's  favorite? 
(1)  Older  brother  (2)  Younger  brother  (3)  Older  sister  (4) 
Younger  sister  (5)  Am  only  child  (6)  Yourself  (7)  No  fa- 
vorite. 

[n  Table  2,  response  categories  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  were  included  in 
"Favoritism  Shown  by  Parents— Yes"  and  category  7  was  referred 
to  as  "Favoritism  Shown  by  Parents— No."  In  some  cases  the  re- 
spondents defined  themselves  as  the  favorite  child.  These  cases 
were  included  since  they  were  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
table,  depicting  a  family  "atmosphere"  in  which  differential  treat- 
ment of  children  was  perceived.  Cases  involving  only  children 
were,  of  course,  excluded. 
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Table  3: 

Amount  of  attachment  between  you  and  your  father? 

(1)  Extremely  close      (2)  Very  close     (3)  Considerable      (4) 

Somewhat  (5)  A  little  (6)  None  at  all. 
Amount  of  attachment  between  you  and  your  mother? 

(1)  Extremely  close      (2)  Very  close     (3)  Considerable      (4) 

Somewhat  (5)  A  little  (6)  None  at  all. 
In  Table  3,  response  categories  1  and  2  were  included  in  "Much"  and 

categories  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  referred  to  as  "Little." 

Table  4: 

How  would  you  rate  your  childhood? 

(1)  Very  happy     (2)  Happy     (3)  Average     (4)  Unhappy     (5) 

Very  unhappy. 
In  Table  4,  response  categories  1  and  2  were  included  in  "Happy" 

and  categories  3,  4,  and  5  were  referred  to  as  "Average." 


Part  Four 
THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIETY 


One  of  the  omnipresent  sociological  "facts  of  life"  is  the 
human  propensity  for  living,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
by  myth.  Often  in  American  society  as  elsewhere,  this 
takes  the  form  of  "knowledge"  that  is  fictional  because 
it  is  based  upon  things  as  they  were  instead  of  as  they 
are.  Several  of  the  selections  in  this  section  are,  there- 
fore, addressed  to  bringing  us  up  to  date— and  some- 
times sharply.  Whyte  in  Organization  Man,  Riesman  in 
The  Lonely  Crowd,  and  Mills  in  The  Power  Elite  give 
many  "that  uncomfortable  feeling"  about  the  contem- 
porary world.  Insights  such  as  these  are  instances  of 
what  Adolf  Myerson  has  called  "the  great  unlearning," 
through  which  all  people  sooner  or  later  go— or  ought  to. 
What  has  to  be  unlearned  is  the  oversimplified,  idealized, 
past-oriented  explanation  of  what  the  social  world  and 
social  relationships  "are."  Unfortunately,  but  inescapably, 
most  of  us  have  "learned  the  facts"  about  society  and 
human  relations  from  those  "teachers"  often  least  com- 
petent to  teach  us  these  things  accurately.  First,  the 
"authority  figures"  in  our  lives  often  did  not  themselves 
get  matters  straight  in  the  first  place.  Secondly,  for 
conscious  or  unconscious  reasons,  the  young  are  often 
not  given  the  whole  truth,  even  as  their  elders  them- 
selves see  and  know  it.  Finally,  there  are  the  normal 
distortions  of  the  "teacher's"  own  life  experience— work- 
ings of  perception,  interpretations  and  memory,  which 
so  often  warp  the  verities  as  they  come  out  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process.  So  what  ought  to  be  familiar  often 
comes  to  one  as  new  and  strange— and  sometimes  threat- 
ening. But,  one  way  or  another,  the  truth  will  out. 

Everything  about  society  is  not  necessarily  so  star- 
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tling,  however.  Some  things  are  vaguely  known,  and 
further  study  simply  confirms  the  original  insight,  and 
specifies  more  precisely  something  at  first  only  suspected. 
The  following  readings  dealing  with  urbanization,  ed- 
ucation, religion,  stratification,  the  family,  economics, 
and  race  are  largely  in  this  category.  They  constitute 
refinements  and  extensions,  and  in  some  instances  cri- 
tiques, of  familiar  ideas. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  sources  from  which  we 
presumably  could  have  drawn  are  abundant  to  the  point 
of  being  overwhelming.  We  have  tried  to  cull  "a  hun- 
dred pages  worth"  which  can  for  one  reason  or  another 
be  recommended  as  points  of  reference,  much  as  the 
soundings  taken  by  a  hydrographer  in  charting  a  body 
of  water.  Each  sampling  may  contain  considerable  de- 
tail, but  much  is  never  fathomed  at  all. 

First  to  touch  upon  theory  about  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety itself,  we  draw  upon  Ralph  Linton  (page  226). 
Viewed  in  the  most  theoretical  way,  what  can  be  said 
about  the  genesis  and  universal  character  of  all  societies, 
not  just  ours,  not  just  this  century,  but  human  society 
universally? 

The  pioneer  sociologist,  Charles  Horton  Cooley, 
enunciated  a  proposition  to  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
all  sociologists  give  fundamental  assent.  The  individual 
and  society,  he  said,  are  not  separate;  rather  they  are 
only  aspects  of  one  inseparable  entity.  That  phenomenon 
is  human  life,  which  in  one  sense  consists  of  the  be- 
havior of  individuals,  but  in  another  equally  obvious 
sense,  concerns  their  collective  nature.  This  is  nicely 
illustrated  in  the  selection  from  The  Organization  Man 
(page  229),  The  book  focuses  on  men— a  certain  type 
of  men  who  according  to  Whyte  are  now  a  predominant 
type  in  American  society.  But  that  being  the  case,  the 
description  of  organization  men  is  also  a  description  of 
the  society.  The  "ideology"  of  the  Organization  Man  is 
the  society  which  emerges  simultaneously  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  organization  man   as   a  person-type.   We 
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have  elected  to  open  the  discussion  of  society  with  this 
emphasis,  in  order  that  we  might  begin  on  a  note  of 
modernity.  Whyte's  thesis  is  challenging  and  constitutes 
an  extremely  fundamental  understanding. 

Modern  American  society  is  an  urban  society;  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  Americans  make  their  living  in 
agriculture  and  live  in  the  open  country.  The  rest  are 
urban  and  of  the  urban  ones  over  a  majority  live  within 
normal  commuting  range  of  cities  of  100,000  people  or 
more.  Two  papers  dealing  with  this  phenomenon  are 
presented,  one  of  a  somewhat  more  general  and  the- 
oretical nature  dealing  with  the  reasons  for  the  origins 
and  growth  of  cities,  and  something  concerning  their 
nature  (page  234).  The  second,  an  excerpt  from  The 
Exploding  Metropolis,  deals  with  the  internal  changes 
in  what  might  be  called  the  anatomy  of  the  American 
city  ( page  242 ) . 

Yet  every  society,  whether  urban  or  not,  has  to  be 
"run."  In  short,  some  kind  of  power  structure  has  to 
exist  so  that  collective  decisions  may  be  made  concern- 
ing everything  from  garbage  disposal  to  international 
relations.  The  immediate  response  to  questions  of  social 
control  is  to  conjure  up  an  image  of  government— the 
constitutionally  established  agency  for  getting  collective 
things  done.  And  typically  American  is  the  reassuring 
conviction  that  being  a  "democracy"  we  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  this  is  all  done  not  only  in  the  public 
interest  but  by  pubHc  mandate.  C.  Wright  Mills'  The 
Power  Elite,  though  by  no  means  a  completely  un- 
controversial  statement  of  the  matter,  casts  a  long 
shadow  of  doubt  across  the  terrace  of  complacency. 
From  his  well-known  book  we  have  taken  an  excerpt 
( page  248 )  in  which  he  discusses  how  the  "higher  circles" 
are  formed  and  how,  in  our  innocence,  we  have  allowed 
an  extra-constitutional  oligarchy  to  emerge  and  become 
solidified. 

In  the  American  ideology  the  key  to  solving  all 
problems,  collective  or  individual,  is  said  to  lie  in  educa- 
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tion.  While  it  is  true  that  in  recent  years  critics  and 
critiques  of  education  have  been  proUferated,  there 
still  remains  the  confident  hope  that  a  "free  and  demo- 
cratic educational  system,  providing  equal  opportunity 
for  everyone,  is  the  great  bulwark"  which  will  insure 
the  realization  of  our  dreams.  William  F.  Kenkel's  digest 
of  Warner,  Havighurst,  and  Loeb's  Who  Shall  Be  Ed- 
ucated? ( page  253 )  will  raise  some  doubts  not  only  about 
the  democracy  of  the  process,  but  also  about  the  extent 
to  which  we  can,  in  these  times,  aflFord  to  let  slip  down 
the  drain  so  great  a  reservoir  of  talent  as  in  fact  we  do. 

If  we  hold  to  myths  about  education,  so  also  do 
we  about  religion— at  least  in  its  organized  forms.  Liston 
Pope  discusses  the  stratification  of  religious  organiza- 
tions in  American  society  (page  271).  In  this  paper  he 
has  summarized  a  number  of  "close  studies  of  social 
stratification"  as  they  are  manifested  in  and  through 
American  religious  organization.  This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  ways  in  which  one  feature  or  aspect  of  a 
society— in  this  case  stratification— influences  another 
part.  Particularly  striking  is  the  fact  that  an  allegedly 
idealistic  institution,  namely  religion,  formally  promul- 
gating altruistic  and  democratic  ideology,  should  itself 
become  fashioned  along  non-democratic,  that  is,  stratified 
lines. 

Stratified  or  no,  at  least  the  majority  of  Americans 
are  religious  and  becoming  increasingly  so.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  statistical  evidence.  More  people  today  are 
members  of  organized  churches  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history,  and  the  proportion  is  going  up.  Precisely,  how- 
ever, what  does  this  mean  in  the  lives  of  the  com- 
municants? How  "real"  is  it?  (page  274).  These  statistical 
data  raise  some  robust  doubts. 

Perhaps  the  "inexorable  workings  of  stratification," 
as  documented  in  Who  Shall  he  Educated  and  "Religion 
and  the  Class  Structure,"  not  to  mention  Organization 
Man  and  The  Potver  Elite,  may  not  be  as  immutable  as 
we  sometimes  think.  While  his  thesis  lacks  statistical 
confirmation,  an  interesting  assembly  of  facts  and  opinion 
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is  marshalled  by  Eric  Larrabee  (page  284)  in  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Status  System."  This  article  is  addressed 
to  the  proposition  that  there  are  forces  at  work  in  Amer- 
ican society  which  countervail  the  gross  stratification 
influences.  At  least  it  should  be  worth  our  while  to 
consider  this. 

In  all  the  standard  sociological  treatises,  and  just 
about  everywhere  else,  one  is  reminded  that  American 
society  is  acquiring  a  characteristic  called  "complexity" 
and  sometimes  takes  a  special  form  called  "bureaucracy." 
Instances  of  this  are  as  common  as  flowers  in  spring. 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  need  any  embellishment. 
Everything  is  said  to  be  over-organized— too  much  to- 
getherness and  belongingness;  some  call  this  the  urban 
American  disease.  By  implication,  something  which  is 
not  urban  ought  to  be  somewhat  freer,  namely  rural 
life.  Everett  Rogers'  description  and  interpretation  of 
governmental  agencies  "serving"  agriculture  might  come 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  urban  people  and  possibly 
also  to  rural  ones,  when  the  entire  picture  is  assembled 
(page  288). 

There  is  more  than  one  way,  however,  to  look  at 
change.  Social  critics,  including  many  sociologists,  have 
tended  to  take  the  "ain't  it  awful"  point  of  view:  that  is, 
they  have  been  much  more  inclined  to  see  dire  conse- 
quences rather  than  any  great  white  hopes  wrapped  up 
in  the  process  of  change.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  not  al- 
together clear,  although  it  has  been  suggested  in  some 
published  work  that  this  is  a  function  of  their  placement 
in  the  stratification  system.  In  any  event  it  must  also 
be  reported  that  some  exceedingly  objective  studies  of 
changing  institutions  appear  in  sociological  literature, 
one  of  which  is  included  on  page  300:  "Reshaping  Core 
Institutions." 

Another  approach  to  change  is  comparative,  that  is, 
examination  of  the  ways  in  which  other  societies  struc- 
ture human  relationships,  presumably  in  an  attempt  to 
meliorate  some  of  the  structural  tensions  which  we  also 
have  in  our  society.  The  Israeli  Kibbutz  discussed  by 
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Kenkel  (page  306)  is  an  example  of  a  society  which  has 
attempted  by  rational  means  to  fashion  a  "better"  way 
for  meeting  some  urgencies  in  the  sphere  of  men  and 
women. 

Sociologists,  as  everyone  knows,  also  deal  with  race 
relations.  There  is  at  present  an  abundance  of  material 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  desegregation  of  schools 
and  other  public  facilities  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Sociologists  have  made  numerous  studies  of  such, 
and  it  is  rather  generally  alleged  that  they  were  in- 
fluential in  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  outlawing 
segregation.  However  that  may  be,  most  sociologists 
would  claim  that  their  chief  contributions  to  the  study 
of  race  relations  lie  not  in  the  realm  of  public  policy 
but  rather  in  providing  new  knowledge  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  the  bi-  and  multi-racial  system 
functions.  In  large  measure  this  was  the  focus  of  Gunnar 
Myrdal's  familiar  and  influential  An  American  Dilemma. 
Among  other  theoretical  contributions,  Myrdal  formu- 
lated the  "Rank  Order  of  Discrimination"  hypothesis  for 
whites  and  a  corresponding  "sensitivity  to  discrimina- 
tion" hierarchy  for  Negroes.  This  was  an  hypothesis 
derived  from  various  observations  which  Myrdal  and 
his  staff  made,  but  it  did  not  have  a  precise,  empirical 
basis.  On  page  316  William  S.  M.  Banks  II  presents  one 
of  the  few,  if  not  only,  careful  empirical  researches  de- 
signed to  test  the  Myrdal  hypothesis  of  Negro  sensitivity. 
This  is  a  careful  work,  presented  as  a  sample  of  objective 
research  in  an  emotion-laden  subject  as  well  as  for  the 
specific  validations  and  refinements  of  Myrdal  which  it 
demonstrates. 

Again  and  again  it  seems,  sociologists  and  other 
students  of  society  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  forces 
of  social  change  emanate  significantly,  if  not  determinis- 
tically,  from  changes  in  technology.  There  seems  to  be 
a  persistent  reluctance  to  account  sufficiently  for  the 
shaping  of  society  by  inventions  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. We  turn  to  William  F,  Ogburn  again  ( page  332 ) 
for  a  brief  reminder  at  the  end  of  the  collection  of  read- 
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ings  of  the  extent  to  which  the  contemporary  world  is 
shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  inventions  and  the  deriva- 
tive influences  which  come  from  the  ideas  and  gadgets 
which  our  inventive  genius  piles  upon  us  in  unending 
accumulation. 


Ralph  Linton 
SOCIETY  * 


Theorists  in  sociology  and  anthropology  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  what  they  variously  call  the  "na- 
ture" of  society,  its  origins,  and  its  universal  features. 
This  is  helpful  to  understand  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
when  we  look  at  the  unique  historical  case  manifested 
by  some  particular  society  which  we  are  studying  or  in 
which  we  live.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous  con- 
texts, Ralph  Linton's  The  Study  of  Man  is  a  social  science 
classic  in  which  numerous  broad  theoretical  concepts 
and  explanations  are  to  be  found.  His  treatment  of  the 
universal  characteristics  of  society,  taken  from  a  later 
book,  is  included  here  in  an  effort  to  give  the  student  a 
general  perspective  while  he  examines  numerous  spe- 
cific features  of  chiefly  American  society. 


Whatever  the  genesis  of  human  societies  may  have  been,  all  of 
them  have  certain  features  in  common.  The  first  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  these  is  that  the  society,  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual, has  become  the  significant  unit  in  our  species  struggle 
for  survival.  Except  by  some  unhappy  accident,  like  that  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  all  human  beings  live  as  members  of  organized 
groups  and  have  their  fate  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  group  to  which  they  belong.  They  cannot  survive  the  hazards 
of  infancy  or  satisfy  their  adult  needs  without  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  other  individuals.  Human  life  has  passed  long  since 
from  the  stage  of  the  individual  workman  to  that  of  the  assembly 
line  in  which  each  person  makes  his  small,  specific  contribution 
to  the  finished  product. 

*  From  Ralph  Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality   (New 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,   1945),  pp.   15-19.   Used  by  permission. 
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A  second  characteristic  of  societies  is  that  they  normally 
persist  far  beyond  the  life  span  of  any  one  individual.  Each  of 
us  is  brought,  by  the  accident  of  birth,  into  an  organization 
which  is  already  a  going  concern.  Although  new  societies  may 
come  into  being  under  certain  conditions,  most  people  are  born, 
live  and  die  as  members  of  old  ones.  Their  problem  as  indi- 
viduals is  not  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a  new  society  but 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  pattern  of  group  living  which  has  long 
since  crystallized.  It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  point  this 
out,  but  one  finds  in  many  writings  a  confusion  between  the 
genesis  of  social  forms  and  the  genesis  of  social  behavior  in  the 
individual.  How  such  an  institution  as  the  family  originated  is  a 
problem  of  quite  a  diflPerent  sort  from  that  of  how  the  individual 
becomes  a  functional,  fully  integrated  member  of  a  family. 

Third,  societies  are  functional,  operative  units.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  made  up  of  individuals,  they  work  as 
wholes.  The  interests  of  each  of  their  component  members  are 
subordinated  to  those  of  the  entire  group.  Societies  do  not  even 
hesitate  to  eliminate  some  of  these  members  when  this  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  Men  go  to  war  and 
are  killed  in  war  that  the  society  may  be  protected  or  en- 
riched, and  the  criminal  is  destroyed  or  segregated  because  he 
is  a  disturbing  factor.  Less  obvious  but  more  continuous  are 
the  daily  sacrifices  of  inclinations  and  desires  which  social  living 
requires  of  those  who  participate  in  it.  Such  sacrifices  are  re- 
warded in  many  ways,  perhaps  most  of  all  by  the  favorable 
responses  of  others.  Nevertheless,  to  belong  to  a  society  is  to 
sacrifice  some  measure  of  individual  liberty,  no  matter  how 
slight  the  restraints  which  the  society  consciously  imposes.  The 
so-called  free  societies  are  not  really  free.  They  are  merely  those 
societies  which  encourage  their  members  to  express  their  indi- 
viduality along  a  few  minor  and  socially  acceptable  lines.  At 
the  same  time  they  condition  their  members  to  abide  by  in- 
numerable rules  and  regulations,  doing  this  so  subtly  and  com- 
pletely that  these  members  are  largely  unconscious  that  the 
rules  exist.  If  a  society  has  done  its  work  of  shaping  the  indi- 
vidual properly,  he  is  no  more  conscious  of  most  of  the  restric- 
tions it  has  imposed  than  he  is  of  the  restraints  which  his  habitual 
clothing  imposes  on  his  movements. 
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Fourth,  in  every  society  the  activities  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  whole  are  divided  and  apportioned  to  the  various 
members.  There  is  no  society  so  simple  that  it  does  not  distinguish 
at  least  between  men's  and  women's  work,  while  most  of  them 
also  set  aside  certain  persons  as  intermediaries  between  man 
and  the  supernatural  and  as  leaders  to  organize  and  direct  the 
group's  activities  along  certain  lines.  Such  a  division  represents 
the  absolute  minimum,  and  in  most  societies  we  find  it  carried 
far  beyond  that  point,  with  an  assignment  of  various  crafts  to 
specialists  and  the  appointment  of  social  functionaries.  This 
formal  division  of  activities  serves  to  give  the  society  structure, 
organization  and  cohesion.  It  transforms  the  group  of  individ- 
uals who  constitute  the  society  from  a  mere  amorphous  mass 
into  an  organism.  With  each  step  in  the  difiFerentiation  of  func- 
tions the  individuals  who  perform  these  functions  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  whole.  The  merchant  cannot 
exist  without  customers  or  the  priest  without  a  congregation. 

It  is  the  presence  of  such  a  system  of  organization  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  society  to  persist  through  time.  The 
mere  biological  processes  of  reproduction  suffice  to  perpetuate 
the  group,  but  not  the  society.  Societies  are  like  those  historic 
structures,  say  our  own  frigate  Constitution,  which  are  replaced 
bit  by  bit  while  preserving  the  original  pattern  in  its  entirety. 
The  simile  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  since  the  structures  of  so- 
cieties also  change  through  time  in  response  to  the  needs  im- 
posed by  changing  conditions.  However,  such  changes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  gradual,  and  patterning  persists  in  spite  of  them. 
Societies  perpetuate  themselves  as  distinct  entities  by  training 
the  individuals  who  are  born  into  the  group  to  occupy  par- 
ticular places  within  the  society's  structure.  In  order  to  survive 
they  must  have  not  merely  members  but  specialists,  people  who 
are  able  to  do  certain  things  superlatively  well  while  leaving 
other  things  to  other  people.  Seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual,  the  process  of  socialization  is  thus  one  of  learning 
what  he  should  do  for  other  people  and  what  he  is  entitled  to 
expect  from  them. 


William  H.  Whyte,  Jr. 

THE  IDEOLOGY 

OF  ORGANIZATION  MAN 


The  phrase  "Organization  Man'  and  at  least  some  famil- 
iarity with  William  Whyte  Jr.'s  book  are  quite  general 
among  educated  and  informed  people  in  the  United 
States  today.  His  inimitable  and  somewhat  frightening 
portrait  of  the  man  who  takes  the  "vows  of  corporation 
life"  and  his  wife  who  must  know  above  all  else  "that 
her  husband  belongs  first  to  the  corporation"  can  hardly 
be  taken  very  lightly  even  if  it  is,  as  some  believe,  some- 
thing of  an  exaggeration.  In  the  short  reading  which 
follows,  we  have  selected  Whyte's  discussion  of  the 
ideology  of  the  organization  man,  and  how  he  has 
emerged  from  the  philosophical  traditions  of  the  Protes- 
tant Ethic  into  a  repudiation  of  it. 


This  book  is  about  the  organization  man.  If  the  term  is  vague, 
it  is  because  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  to  describe  the  people 
I  am  talking  about.  They  are  not  the  workers,  nor  are  they  the 
white-collar  people  in  the  usual,  clerk  sense  of  the  word.  These 
people  only  work  for  The  Organization.  The  ones  I  am  talking 
about  belong  to  it  as  well.  They  are  the  ones  of  our  middle  class 
who  have  left  home,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  to  take 
the  vows  of  organization  life,  and  it  is  they  who  are  the  mind 
and  soul  of  our  great  self-perpetuating  institutions.  Only  a  few 
are  top  managers  or  ever  will  be.  In  a  system  that  makes  such 

"From  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  The  Organization  Man  (New  York, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  1956),  pp.  3-8,  (Doubleday  Anchor  Edition). 
Copyright  ©  1956  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.;  by  permission  of  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Inc. 
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hazy  terminology  as  "junior  executive"  psychologically  necessary, 
they  are  of  the  staflF  as  much  as  the  line,  and  most  are  destined 
to  live  poised  in  a  middle  area  that  still  awaits  a  satisfactory 
euphemism.  But  they  are  the  dominant  members  of  our  society 
nonetheless.  They  have  not  joined  together  into  a  recognizable 
elite— our  country  does  not  stand  still  long  enough  for  that— but 
it  is  from  their  ranks  that  are  coming  most  of  the  first  and  second 
echelons  of  our  leadership,  and  it  is  their  values  which  will  set 
the  American  temper. 

The  corporation  man  is  the  most  conspicuous  example,  but 
he  is  only  one,  for  the  collectivization  so  visible  in  the  corpora- 
tion has  affected  almost  every  field  of  work.  Blood  brother  to 
the  business  trainee  off  to  join  Du  Pont  is  the  seminary  student 
who  will  end  up  in  the  church  hierarchy,  the  doctor  headed 
for  the  corporate  clinic,  the  physics  Ph.D.  in  a  government 
laboratory,  the  intellectual  on  the  foundation-sponsored  team 
project,  the  engineering  graduate  in  the  huge  drafting  room  at 
Lockheed,  the  young  apprentice  in  a  Wall  Street  law  factory. 

They  are  all,  as  they  so  often  put  it,  in  the  same  boat.  Listen 
to  them  talk  to  each  other  over  the  front  lawns  of  their  suburbia 
and  you  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  how  well  they  grasp  the 
common  denominators  which  bind  them.  Whatever  the  differ- 
ences in  their  organization  ties,  it  is  the  common  problems  of 
collective  work  that  dominate  their  attentions,  and  when  the 
Du  Pont  man  talks  to  the  research  chemist  or  the  chemist  to 
the  army  man,  it  is  these  problems  that  are  uppermost.  The 
word  collective  most  of  them  can't  bring  themselves  to  use— 
except  to  describe  foreign  countries  or  organizations  they  don't 
work  for— but  they  are  keenly  aware  of  how  much  more  deeply 
beholden  they  are  to  organization  than  were  their  elders.  They 
are  wry  about  it,  to  be  sure;  they  talk  of  the  "treadmill,"  the  "rat 
race,"  of  the  inability  to  control  one's  direction.  But  they  have 
no  great  sense  of  plight;  between  themselves  and  organization 
they  believe  they  see  an  ultimate  harmony  and,  more  than  most 
elders  recognize,  they  are  building  an  ideology  that  will  vouch- 
safe this  trust. 

It  is  the  growth  of  this  ideology,  and  its  practical  effects, 
that  is  the  thread  I  wish  to  follow  in  this  book.  America  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  economic  and  political  consequences 
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of  big  organization— the  concentration  of  power  in  large  corpora- 
tions, for  example,  the  political  power  of  the  civil-service  bureauc- 
racies, the  possible  emergence  of  a  managerial  hierarchy  that 
might  dominate  the  rest  of  us.  These  are  proper  concerns,  but 
no  less  important  is  the  personal  impact  that  organization  life 
has  had  on  the  individuals  within  it.  A  collision  has  been  taking 
place— indeed,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  have  been  producing  what  I  believe  is  a  major 
shift  in  American  ideology. 

OflBcially,  we  are  a  people  who  hold  to  the  Protestant  Ethic. 
Because  of  the  denominational  implications  of  the  term  many 
would  deny  its  relevance  to  them,  but  let  them  eulogize  the 
American  Dream,  however,  and  they  virtually  define  the  Protes- 
tant Ethic.  Whatever  the  embroidery,  there  is  almost  always  the 
thought  that  pursuit  of  individual  salvation  through  hard  work, 
thrift,  and  competitive  struggle  is  the  heart  of  the  American 
achievement.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  America,  however,  that  the  contrast  between  the  old 
ethic  and  current  reality  has  been  most  apparent— and  most 
poignant.  Of  all  peoples  it  is  we  who  have  led  in  the  public 
worship  of  individualism.  One  hundred  years  ago  De  Tocque- 
ville  was  noting  that  though  our  special  genius— and  failing- 
lay  in  co-operative  action,  we  talked  more  than  others  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  freedom.  We  kept  on,  and  as  late  as  the 
twenties,  when  big  organization  was  long  since  a  fact,  affirmed 
the  old  faith  as  if  nothing  had  really  changed  at  all. 

Today  many  still  try,  and  it  is  the  members  of  the  kind  of 
organization  most  responsible  for  the  change,  the  corporation, 
who  try  the  hardest.  It  is  the  corporation  man  whose  institutional 
ads  protest  so  much  that  Americans  speak  up  in  town  meeting, 
that  Americans  are  the  best  inventors  because  Americans  don't 
care  that  other  people  scoff,  that  Americans  are  the  best  soldiers 
because  they  have  so  much  initiative  and  native  ingenuity,  that 
the  boy  selling  papers  on  the  street  corner  is  the  prototype  of 
our  business  society.  Collectivism?  He  abhors  it,  and  when  he 
makes  his  ritualistic  attack  on  Welfare  Statism,  it  is  in  terms  of 
a  Protestant  Ethic  undefiled  by  change— the  sacredness  of  prop- 
erty, the  enervating  effect  of  security,  the  virtues  of  thrift,  of 
hard  work  and  independence.  Thanks  be,  he  says,  that  there  are 
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some  people  left— e.g.,  businessmen— to  defend  the  American 
Dream. 

He  is  not  being  hypocritical,  only  compulsive.  He  honestly 
wants  to  believe  he  follows  the  tenets  he  extols,  and  if  he  extols 
them  so  frequently  it  is,  perhaps,  to  shut  out  a  nagging  suspicion 
that  he,  too,  the  last  defender  of  the  faith,  is  no  longer  pure. 
Only  by  using  the  language  of  individualism  to  describe  the  col- 
lective can  he  stave  oflF  the  thought  that  he  himself  is  in  a  col- 
lective as  pervading  as  any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  reformers, 
the  intellectuals,  and  the  Utopian  visionaries  he  so  regularly 
warns  against. 

The  older  generation  may  still  convince  themselves;  the 
younger  generation  does  not.  When  a  young  man  says  that  to 
make  a  living  these  days  you  must  do  what  somebody  else  wants 
you  to  do,  he  states  it  not  only  as  a  fact  of  life  that  must  be 
accepted  but  as  an  inherently  good  proposition.  If  the  American 
Dream  deprecates  this  for  him,  it  is  the  American  Dream  that 
is  going  to  have  to  give,  whatever  its  more  elderly  guardians 
may  think.  People  grow  restive  with  a  mythology  that  is  too 
distant  from  the  way  things  actually  are,  and  as  more  and  more 
lives  have  been  encompassed  by  the  organization  way  of  life, 
the  pressures  for  an  accompanying  ideological  shift  have  been 
mounting.  The  pressures  of  the  group,  the  frustrations  of 
individual  creativity,  the  anonymity  of  achievement:  are  these 
defects  to  struggle  against— or  are  they  virtues  in  disguise?  The 
organization  man  seeks  a  redefinition  of  his  place  on  earth— a 
faith  that  will  satisfy  him  that  what  he  must  endure  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  appears  on  the  surface.  He  needs,  in  short,  some- 
thing that  will  do  for  him  what  the  Protestant  Ethic  did  once. 
And  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  body  of  thought  has  been 
coalescing  that  does  that. 

I  am  going  to  call  it  a  Social  Ethic.  With  reason  it  could 
be  called  an  organization  ethic,  or  a  bureaucratic  ethic;  more 
than  anything  else  it  rationalizes  the  organization's  demands  for 
fealty  and  gives  those  who  oflFer  it  wholeheartedly  a  sense  of 
dedication  in  doing  so— in  extremis,  you  might  say,  it  converts 
what  would  seem  in  other  times  a  bill  of  no  rights  into  a  restate- 
ment of  individualism.  .  .  . 

Let  me  now  define  my  terms.  By  social  ethic  I  mean  that 
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contemporary  body  of  thought  which  makes  morally  legitimate 
the  pressures  of  society  against  the  individual.  Its  major  proposi- 
tions are  three:  a  belief  in  the  group  as  the  source  of  creativity; 
a  belief  in  "belongingness"  as  the  ultimate  need  of  the  individ- 
ual; and  a  belief  in  the  application  of  science  to  achieve  the 
belongingness. 

In  subsequent  chapters  I  will  explore  these  ideas  more 
thoroughly,  but  for  the  moment  I  think  the  gist  can  be  para- 
phrased thus:  Man  exists  as  a  unit  of  society.  Of  himself,  he  is 
isolated,  meaningless;  only  as  he  collaborates  with  others  does 
he  become  worth  while,  for  by  sublimating  himself  in  the  group, 
he  helps  produce  a  whole  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
There  should  be,  then,  no  conflict  between  man  and  society. 
What  we  think  are  conflicts  are  misunderstandings,  breakdowns 
in  communication.  By  applying  the  methods  of  science  to  human 
relations  we  can  eliminate  these  obstacles  to  consensus  and 
create  an  equilibrium  in  which  society's  needs  and  the  needs 
of  the  individual  are  one  and  the  same. 

Essentially,  it  is  a  Utopian  faith.  Superficially,  it  seems  dedi- 
cated to  the  practical  problems  of  organization  life,  and  its 
proponents  often  use  the  word  hard  (versus  soft)  to  describe 
their  approach.  But  it  is  the  long-range  promise  that  animates 
its  followers,  for  it  relates  techniques  to  the  vision  of  a  finite, 
achievable  harmony.  .  .  . 

...  In  the  Social  Ethic  I  am  describing,  however,  man's 
obligation  is  in  the  here  and  now;  his  duty  is  not  so  much  to 
the  community  in  a  broad  sense  but  to  the  actual,  physical  one 
about  him,  and  the  idea  that  in  isolation  from  it— or  active  rebel- 
lion against  it— he  might  eventually  discharge  the  greater  service 
is  little  considered.  In  practice,  those  who  most  eagerly  subscribe 
to  the  Social  Ethic  worry  very  little  over  the  long-range  prob- 
lems of  society.  It  is  not  that  they  don't  care  but  rather  that  they 
tend  to  assume  that  the  ends  of  organization  and  morality  coin- 
cide, and  on  such  matters  as  social  welfare  they  give  their  proxy 
to  the  organization. 


Chauncy  D.  Harris  and  Edward  L.  Ullman 
THE  NATURE  OF  CITIES  * 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  an  effort  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  urban  centers  and  their  chang- 
ing nature  at  different  points  in  history.  The  reading 
which  we  include  is  particularly  accurate  in  its  handling 
of  factual  material  and  essentially  typical  of  the  way  in 
which  ecologists  and  urban  sociologists  see  "the  nature 
of  cities." 


Cities  are  the  focal  points  in  the  occupation  and  utiHzation  of 
the  earth  by  man.  Both  a  product  of  and  an  influence  on  sur- 
rounding regions,  they  develop  in  definite  patterns  in  response 
to  economic  and  social  needs. 

Cities  are  also  paradoxes.  Their  rapid  growth  and  large  size 
testify  to  their  superiority  as  a  technique  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  earth,  yet  by  their  very  success  and  consequent  large  size 
they  often  provide  a  poor  local  environment  for  man.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  build  the  future  city  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  urban  concentration  can  be  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  man  and  the  disadvantages  minimized. 

Each  city  is  unique  in  detail  but  resembles  others  in  func- 
tion and  pattern.  What  is  learned  about  one  helps  in  studying 
another.  Location  types  and  internal  structure  are  repeated  so 
often  that  broad  and  suggestive  generalizations  are  valid,  espe- 
cially if  limited  to  cities  of  similar  size,  function,  and  regional 
setting.  This  paper  will  be  limited  to  a  discussion  of  two  basic 
aspects  of  the  nature  of  cities— their  support  and  their  internal 

*  Chauncy  D.  Harris  and  Edward  L.  Ullman,  "The  Nature  of  Cities," 
The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
CCXLII  (1945),  7-11,  64.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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structure.  Such  important  topics  as  the  rise  and  extent  of  ur- 
banism,  urban  sites,  culture  of  cities,  social  and  economic  char- 
acteristics of  the  urban  population,  and  critical  problems  will 
recei\e  only  passing  mention. 

The  Support  of  Cities 

As  one  approaches  a  city  and  notices  its  tall  buildings  rising 
above  the  surrounding  land  and  as  one  continues  into  the  city 
and  observes  the  crowds  of  people  hurrying  to  and  fro  past 
stores,  theaters,  banks,  and  other  establishments,  one  naturally 
is  struck  by  the  contrast  with  the  rural  countryside.  What  sup- 
ports this  phenomenon?  What  do  the  people  of  the  city  do  for 
a  living? 

The  support  of  a  city  depends  on  the  services  it  performs 
not  for  itself  but  for  a  tributary  area.  Many  activities  serve  merely 
the  population  of  the  city  itself.  Barbers,  dry  cleaners,  shoe 
repairers,  grocerymen,  bakers,  and  movie  operators  serve  others 
who  are  engaged  in  the  principal  activity  of  the  city,  which 
may  be  mining,  manufacturing,  trade,  or  some  other  activity. 

The  service  by  which  the  city  earns  its  livelihood  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  economy  and  of  the  hinterland.  Cities  are 
small  or  rare  in  areas  either  of  primitive,  self-sufficient  economy 
or  of  meager  resources.  As  Adam  Smith  stated,  the  land  must 
produce  a  surplus  in  order  to  support  cities.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  cities  must  be  surrounded  by  productive  land,  since 
strategic  location  with  reference  to  cheap  ocean  highways  may 
enable  a  city  to  support  itself  on  the  specialized  surplus  of  dis- 
tant lands.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  cities  are  parasites  living  oflf 
the  land.  Modern  mechanization,  transport,  and  a  complex  inter- 
dependent economy  enable  much  of  the  economic  activity  of 
mankind  to  be  centered  in  cities.  Many  of  the  people  engaged 
even  in  food  production  are  actually  in  cities  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machinery. 

The  support  of  cities  as  suppliers  of  urban  services  for  the 
earth  can  be  summarized  in  three  categories,  each  of  which 
presents  a  factor  of  urban  causation: 

1.  Cities  as  central  places  performing  comprehensive  services 
for  a  surrounding  area.  Such  cities  tend  to  be  evenly  spaced 
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throughout  productive  territory  ( Figure  1 ) .  For  the  moment  this 
may  be  considered  the  "norm"  subject  to  variation  primarily 
in  response  to  the  ensuing  factors. 

2.  Transport  cities  performing  break-of-bulk  and  alhed  serv- 
ices along  transport  routes,  supported  by  areas  which  may  be 
remote  in  distance  but  close  in  connection  because  of  the  city's 
strategic  location  on  transport  channels.  Such  cities  tend  to  be 
arranged  in  linear  patterns  along  rail  lines  or  at  coasts  (Fig- 
ure 2). 

3.  Specialized  function  cities  performing  one  service  such 
as  mining,  manufacturing,  or  recreation  for  large  areas,  includ- 
ing the  general  tributary  areas  of  hosts  of  other  cities.  Since  the 
principal  localizing  factor  is  often  a  particular  resource  such  as 
coal,  water  power,  or  a  beach,  such  cities  may  occur  singly  or 
in  cluster  (Figure  3). 

Most  cities  represent  a  combination  of  the  three  factors, 
the  relative  importance  of  each  varying  from  city  to  city  (Fig- 
ure 4). 

Cities  as  Central  Places 

Cities  as  central  places  serve  as  trade  and  social  centers  for  a 
tributary  area.  If  the  land  base  is  homogeneous  these  centers 
are  uniformly  spaced,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  agricultural 
Middle  West  (Figure  1).  In  areas  of  uneven  resource  distribu- 
tion, the  distribution  of  cities  is  uneven.  The  centers  are  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  ranging  from  small  hamlets  closely  spaced  with  one 
or  two  stores  serving  a  local  tributary  area,  through  larger  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities  more  widely  spaced  and  with  more  spe- 
cial services  for  larger  tributary  areas,  up  to  the  great  metropolis 
such  as  New  York  or  Chicago  offering  many  specialized  services 
for  a  large  tributary  area  composed  of  a  whole  hierarchy  of 
tributary  areas  of  smaller  places.  Such  a  net  of  tributary  areas 
and  centers  forms  a  pattern  somewhat  like  a  fish  net  spread 
over  a  beach,  the  network  regular  and  symmetrical  where  the 
sand  is  smooth,  but  warped  and  distorted  where  the  net  is  caught 
in  rocks. 

The  central-place  type  of  city  or  town  is  widespread  through- 
out  the   world,    particularly   in   nonindustrial   regions.    In    the 
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1.  Theoretical  Distribution  of  Central  Places 

In  a  homogeneous  land,  settlements  are  evenly  spaced:  largest  city 
in  center  surrounded  by  six  medium-size  centers  which  in  turn  are 
surrounded  by  six  small  centers.  Tributary  areas  are  hexagons,  the 
closest  geometrical  shapes  to  circles  which  completely  fill  area  with 
no  unserved  spaces. 

2.  Transport  Centers,  Aligned  along  Railroads  or  at  Coast 

Large  center  is  port;  next  largest  is  railroad  junction  and  engine- 
changing  point  where  mountain  and  plain  meet.  Small  centers  per- 
form break  of  bulk  principally  between  rail  and  roads. 

3.  Specialized-Function  Settlements 

Large  city  is  manufacturing  and  mining  center  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  smaller  settlements  located  on  a  mineral  deposit.  Small 
centers  on  ocean  and  at  edge  of  mountains  are  resorts. 

4.  Theoretical  Composite  Grouping 

Port  becomes  the  metropolis  and,  although  ofiF  center,  serves  as 
central  place  for  whole  area.  Manufacturing-mining  and  junction 
centers  are  next  largest.  Railroad  alignment  of  many  towns  evident. 
Railroad  route  in  upper  left  of  figure  2  has  been  diverted  to  pass 
through  manufacturing  and  mining  cluster.  Distribution  of  settle- 
ments in  upper  right  follows  central-place  arrangement. 
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United  States  it  is  best  represented  by  the  numerous  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  centers  of  the  agricultural  Middle  West,  South- 
west, and  West.  Such  cities  have  imposing  shopping  centers  or 
wholesale  districts  in  proportion  to  their  size;  the  stores  are  sup- 
ported by  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  area.  This  contrasts  with 
many  cities  of  the  industrial  East,  where  the  centers  are  so  close 
together  that  each  has  little  trade  support  beyond  its  own  pop- 
ulation. 

Not  only  trade  but  social  and  religious  functions  may  sup- 
port central  places.  In  some  instances  these  other  functions  may 
be  the  main  support  of  the  town.  In  parts  of  Latin  America,  for 
example,  where  there  is  little  trade,  settlements  are  scattered  at 
relatively  uniform  intervals  through  the  land  as  social  and  reli- 
gious centers.  In  contrast  to  most  cities,  their  busiest  day  is 
Sunday,  when  the  surrounding  populace  attend  church  and 
engage  in  holiday  recreation,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  "Sun- 
day town." 

Most  large  central  cities  and  towns  are  also  political  centers. 
The  county  seat  is  an  example.  London  and  Paris  are  the  political 
as  well  as  trade  centers  of  their  countries.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  Washington  and  many  state  capitals  are  specialized 
political  centers.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  political  capital 
was  initially  chosen  as  a  centrally  located  point  in  the  political 
area  and  was  deliberately  separated  from  the  major  urban  center. 

Cities  as  Transport  Foci 

AND    BrEAK-OF-BuLK   POINTS 

All  cities  are  dependent  on  transportation  in  order  to  utilize  the 
surplus  of  the  land  for  their  support.  This  dependence  on  trans- 
portation destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  central-place  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  cities  develop  at  foci  or  breaks  of  transporta- 
tion, and  transport  routes  are  distributed  unevenly  over  the  land 
because  of  relief  or  other  limitations  (Figure  2).  City  organiza- 
tions recognize  the  importance  of  efficient  transportation,  as  wit- 
ness their  constant  concern  with  freight-rate  regulation  and  with 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  port  facilities,  airfields,  etc. 
Mere  focusing  of  transport  routes  does  not  produce  a  city, 
but  according  to  Cooley,  if  break-of-bulk  occurs,  the  focus  be- 
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comes  a  good  place  to  process  goods.  Where  the  form  of  trans- 
port changes,  as  transferring  from  water  to  rail,  break-of-bulk  is 
inevitable.  Ports  originating  merely  to  transship  cargo  tend  to 
develop  auxiliary  services  such  as  repackaging,  storing,  and  sort- 
ing. An  example  of  simple  break-of-bulk  and  storage  ports  is 
Port  Arthur-Fort  William,  the  twin  port  and  wheat-storage  cities 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior;  surrounded  by  unproductive  land, 
they  have  arisen  at  the  break-of-bulk  points  on  the  cheapest 
route  from  the  wheat-producing  Prairie  Provinces  to  the  markets 
of  the  East.  Some  ports  develop  as  entropots,  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  Copenhagen,  supported  by  transshipment  of  goods 
from  small  to  large  boats  or  vice  versa.  Servicing  points  or  minor 
changes  in  transport  tend  to  encourage  growth  of  cities  as  es- 
tablishment of  division  points  for  changing  locomotives  on  Amer- 
ican railroads. 

Transport  centers  can  be  centrally  located  places  or  can 
serve  as  gateways  between  contrasting  regions  with  contrasting 
needs.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  serve  as 
gateways  to  the  West  as  well  as  central  places  for  productive 
agricultural  regions,  and  are  important  wholesale  centers.  The 
ports  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Norfolk, 
and  others  served  as  traditional  gateways  to  the  Cotton  Belt 
with  its  specialized  production.  Likewise,  northern  border  me- 
tropolises such  as  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  Louis- 
ville served  as  gateways  to  the  South,  with  St.  Louis  a  gateway 
to  the  Southwest.  In  recent  years  the  South  has  been  developing 
its  own  central  places,  supplanting  some  of  the  monopoly  once 
held  by  the  border  gateways.  Atlanta,  Memphis,  and  Dallas  are 
examples  of  the  new  southern  central  places  and  transport  foci. 

Changes  in  transportation  are  reflected  in  the  pattern  of 
city  distribution.  Thus  the  development  of  railroads  resulted  in 
a  railroad  alignment  of  cities  which  still  persists.  The  rapid 
growth  of  automobiles  and  widespread  development  of  highways 
in  recent  decades,  however,  has  changed  the  trend  toward  a 
more  even  distribution  of  towns.  Studies  in  such  diverse  localities 
as  New  York  and  Louisiana  have  shown  a  shift  of  centers  away 
from  exclusive  alignment  along  rail  routes.  Airways  may  rein- 
force this  trend  or  stimulate  still  different  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  future  city. 
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Cities  as  Concentration  Points 
FOR  Specialized  Services 

A  specialized  city  or  cluster  of  cities  performing  a  specialized 
function  for  a  large  area  may  develop  at  a  highly  localized 
resource  (Figure  3).  The  resort  city  of  Miami,  for  example, 
developed  in  response  to  a  favorable  climate  and  beach.  Scran- 
ton,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  dozens  of  nearby  towns  are  specialized 
coal-mining  centers  developed  on  anthracite  coal  deposits  to 
serve  a  large  segment  of  the  northeastern  United  States.  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  suburbs  and  satellites  from  a  nationally  significant 
iron-and-steel  manufacturing  cluster  favored  by  good  location 
for  the  assembly  of  coal  and  iron  ore  and  for  the  sale  of  steel  to 
industries  on  the  coal  fields. 

Equally  important  with  physical  resources  in  many  cities 
are  the  advantages  of  mass  production  and  ancillary  services. 
Once  started,  a  specialized  city  acts  as  a  nucleus  for  similar  or 
related  activities,  and  functions  tend  to  pyramid,  whether  the 
city  is  a  seaside  resort  such  as  Miami  or  Atlantic  City,  or  more 
important,  a  manufacturing  center  such  as  Pittsburgh  or  Detroit. 
Concentration  of  industry  in  a  city  means  that  there  will  be  a 
concentration  of  satellite  services  and  industries— supply  houses, 
machine  shops,  expert  consultants,  other  industries  using  local 
industrial  by-products  or  waste,  still  other  industries  making 
specialized  parts  for  other  plants  in  the  city,  marketing  channels, 
specialized  transport  facilities,  skilled  labor,  and  a  host  of  other 
facilities;  either  directly  or  indirectly,  these  benefit  industry  and 
cause  it  to  expand  in  size  and  numbers  in  a  concentrated  place 
or  district.  Local  personnel  with  the  know-how  in  a  given  in- 
dustry also  may  decide  to  start  a  new  plant  producing  similar 
or  like  products  in  the  same  city.  Furthermore,  the  advantages 
of  mass  production  itself  often  tend  to  concentrate  production 
in  a  few  large  factories  and  cities.  Examples  of  localization  of 
specific  manufacturing  industries  are  clothing  in  New  York  City, 
furniture  in  Grand  Rapids,  automobiles  in  the  Detroit  area, 
pottery  in  Stoke-on-Trent  in  England,  and  even  such  a  specialty 
as  tennis  rackets  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

Such  concentration  continues  until  opposing  forces  of  high 
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labor  costs  and  congestion  balance  the  concentrating  forces. 
Labor  costs  may  be  lower  in  small  towns  and  in  industrially 
new  districts;  thus  some  factories  are  moving  from  the  great 
metropolises  to  small  towns;  much  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
has  moved  from  the  old  industrial  areas  of  New  England  to  the 
newer  areas  of  the  Carolinas  in  the  South.  The  tremendous  con- 
centration of  population  and  structures  in  large  cities  exacts  a 
high  cost  in  the  form  of  congestion,  high  land  costs,  high  taxes, 
and  restrictive  legislation. 

Not  all  industries  tend  to  concentrate  in  specialized  indus- 
trial cities;  many  types  of  manufacturing  partake  more  of  central- 
place  characteristics.  These  types  are  those  that  are  tied  to  the 
market  because  the  manufacturing  process  results  in  an  increase 
in  bulk  or  perishability.  Bakeries,  ice  cream  establishments,  ice 
houses,  breweries,  soft-drink  plants  and  various  types  of  as- 
sembly-plants are  examples.  Even  such  industries,  however,  tend 
to  be  more  developed  in  the  manufacturing  belt  because  the 
density  of  population  and  hence  the  market  is  greater  there. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  industrial  cities  in  America  is 
in  the  manufacturing  belt  of  northeastern  United  States  and 
contiguous  Canada,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Some  factors  in  this  concentration  are:  large  reserves  of  fuel 
and  power  (particularly  coal),  raw  materials  such  as  iron  ore 
via  the  Great  Lakes,  cheap  ocean  transportation  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  productive  agriculture  (particularly  in  the  West), 
early  settlement,  later  immigration  concentrated  in  its  cities,  and 
an  early  start  with  consequent  development  of  skilled  labor, 
industrial  know-how,  transportation  facilities,  and  prestige. 

The  interdependent  nature  of  most  of  the  industries  acts 
as  a  powerful  force  to  maintain  this  area  as  the  primary  home  of 
industrial  cities  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war,  the  typical 
industrial  city  outside  the  main  manufacturing  belt  had  only 
a  single  industry  of  the  raw-material  type,  such  as  lumber  mills, 
food  canneries,  or  smelters  (Longview,  Washington;  San  Jose, 
California;  Anaconda,  Montana).  Because  of  the  need  for  pro- 
ducing huge  quantities  of  ships  and  airplanes  for  a  two-ocean 
war,  however,  many  cities  along  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
have  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years  as  centers  of  industry. 


The  Editors  of  Fortune  Magazine 
THE  EXPLODING  METROPOLIS 


Anyone  who  has  lived  over  a  half  of  a  century  in  Ameri- 
can society  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  radical 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  structure 
of  American  cities.  Architectural  modifications  like  free- 
ways with  elaborate  interchanges,  sprawling  suburb ias, 
and  slum  clearance  projects  are  but  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  volcano-like  movements  inside.  Back  of 
the  outward  manifestations  of  man  are  always  psy- 
chological and  sociological  motivations  and  in  the  case 
of  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  human  purposes  and  inten- 
tions have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  finally  emerges. 
The  following  excerpt  from  The  Exploding  Metropolis 
addresses  itself  to  some  of  these  current  forces. 


More  and  more,  it  would  seem,  the  city  is  becoming  a  place  of 
extremes— a  place  for  the  very  poor,  or  the  very  rich,  or  the 
slightly  odd.  Here  and  there,  in  pleasant  tree-shaded  neighbor- 
hoods, there  are  still  islands  of  middle-class  stability,  but  for 
young  couples  on  the  way  up— most  young  couples,  at  any  rate— 
those  are  neighborhoods  of  the  past.  They  are  often  the  last  stand 
of  an  ethnic  group,  and  the  people  in  them  are  getting  old. 
The  once  dominant  white  Protestant  majority  has  long  since 
dispersed,  and  among  the  Catholics  and  the  Jews  who  have  been 
the  heart  of  the  city's  middle  class,  the  younger  people  are  leav- 
ing as  fast  as  they  are  able. 

When  scarcely  any  but  the  well-to-do  lived  in  suburbia,  a 

*  The  Editors  of  Fortune,  The  Exploding  Metropolis  ( Copyright  © 
1957,  1958  by  Time  Inc.),  pp.  viii-xv  (Doubleday  Anchor  Edition).  Cour- 
tesy of  Fortune  Magazine. 
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home  there  was  a  desirable  goal;  now  it  is  becoming  a  social 
imperative.  By  1945  more  Americans  were  home  owners  than 
renters;  each  year  since,  almost  a  million  families  have  been 
joining  the  majority,  and  almost  all  of  this  increase  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  new  subdivisions  of  suburbia.  Between  1950 
and  1955  the  total  number  of  people  in  the  country's  metropolitan 
areas  increased  by  12  million— going  from  84,500,000  to  96,100,- 
000;  within  the  city  limits,  however,  the  number  increased  only 
2,400,000-from  49,500,000  to  51,900,000.  In  some  cities  the  num- 
ber actually  declined. 

Is  this  "urbanization"?  The  term  is  misleading.  What  is 
taking  place  is  a  sub-urbanization,  and  in  this  centrifugal  move- 
ment the  city  has  been  losing  some  of  its  traditional  strength 
as  a  unifying  element  of  the  region.  While  suburban  neighbor- 
hood newspapers  are  showing  marked  increases,  big  metropolitan 
papers  are  barely  holding  their  own.  On  the  fringes  of  the  city, 
people  are  no  longer  drawTi  inward  toward  the  center,  but  out- 
ward to  the  new  shopping  centers.  Los  Angeles,  which  has  some- 
times been  called  100  suburbs  in  search  of  a  city,  shows  the 
pattern  at  its  most  extreme;  there  is  hardly  any  center  at  all, 
and  what  center  there  is  seems  useful  to  most  citizens  chiefly 
as  a  way  to  get  from  one  freeway  to  another. 

Clearly,  the  norm  of  American  aspiration  is  now  in  suburbia. 
The  happy  family  of  TV  commercials,  of  magazine  covers  and 
ads,  lives  in  suburbia;  wherever  there  is  an  identifiable  back- 
ground it  is  the  land  of  blue  jeans  and  shopping  centers,  of  bright 
new  schools,  of  barbecue-pit  participation,  garden  clubs,  P.T.A., 
do-it-yourself,  and  green  lawns.  Here  is  the  place  to  enjoy  the 
new  leisure,  and  as  more  people  make  more  money  and  spend 
less  time  making  it,  the  middle-class  identification  with  suburbia 
will  be  made  more  compelling  yet.  The  momentum  would  seem 
irresistible.  It  is  not  merely  that  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  moving  to  suburbia,  here  they  are  breeding  a  whole  genera- 
tion that  will  never  have  known  the  city  at  all. 

Nor  its  values.  Heterogeneity,  concentration,  specialization, 
tension,  drive— the  characteristics  of  the  city  have  often  been 
deprecated,  but  rarely  have  they  been  deprecated  with  such 
unwonted  vigor.  "I'm  getting  out  of  your  skyscraper  jungle,"  says 
the  hero  of  the  typical  anti-success  novel,  and  as  he  tells  oflF  the 
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boss,  inevitably  he  tells  off  the  city  as  well.  "To  hell  with  your 
fur-lined  trap,  your  chrome-plated  merry-go-round,"  he  says  with 
pious  indignation,  and  heads  for  the  country  and  peace  of  mind. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  redesigning  the  city  seem  to 
have  much  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Their  heart  is  in  suburbia— 
or,  at  least,  suburbia  as  they  would  like  it  to  be.  As  Jane  Jacobs 
points  out  ...  in  laying  out  the  superblocks  of  the  huge  urban 
redevelopment  projects,  they  banish  that  most  wonderful  of  city 
features— the  street— and  they  banish  the  singular,  little  enter- 
prise, the  special  store,  for  which  the  city,  far  more  than  the 
country,  has  always  been  congenial.  The  results  are  not  cities 
within  cities,  but  anti-cities,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  they  are 
sealed  off  from  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  as  if  they  were 
set  in  cornfields  miles  away. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  "garden  city"  movement  may  turn  out 
to  have  had  its  greatest  impact  on  the  central  city.  Ever  since 
Ebenezer  Howard  first  began  arguing  a  half  century  ago  for 
the  self-contained  garden  town  out  in  the  country,  the  idea  has 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  planners— and  much  of  it  has  been 
very  much  to  the  good.  In  America,  notably  in  the  work  of 
Clarence  Stein  and  his  associates,  it  has  produced  such  pleasant 
suburban  villages  as  Radburn  in  New  Jersey  and  Baldwin  Hills 
in  California.  There  have  not  been  many  of  them,  but  they  have 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  designs  of  the  frankly  com- 
mercial developments. 

In  its  pure  form  the  garden  city  is  obviously  not  suited  to 
the  central  city— its  houses  are  two  stories  high,  and  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  green  space  for  gardens  and  playgrounds.  But 
then,  some  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  conceived,  city  rebuild- 
ers  discovered  Le  Corbusier's  "La  Ville  Radieuse";  in  this  plan 
towers  concentrated  such  masses  of  people  that  there  could  be 
a  high  density  of  people  per  acre  and  lots  of  open  space  too. 
In  its  pure  form  it  wasn't  suited  to  the  city  either— it  was  far 
too  stark  and  too  patently  collective.  But  it  had  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  the  ego  of  architects— instead  of  giving  over  green  space 
to  people  to  clutter  up,  it  could  be  massed  in  great  malls,  and 
the  architects'  monoliths  could  be  the  better  set  off.  By  the  late 
Thirties  most  public  housing  projects  were  being  cast  in  this 
form.  Today  it  is  the  standard  design  for  every  kind  of  big 
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housing  project,  for  rich  or  poor— the  wrong  design  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

Even  at  its  best  the  garden  city  is  not  a  city,  and  were  the 
design  not  so  sanctified  by  iitopianism  some  firsthand  observa- 
tion could  have  revealed  this  to  planners  long  ago.  It  is  not  just 
the  economics  of  green  space;  all  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
design  is  based— from  the  uniformity  of  the  apartments  to  the 
placement  of  the  community  stores— presuppose  a  suburban  cul- 
ture and  a  fairly  homogeneous  middle-class  society.  As  visitors 
from  the  city  can  with  justice  remark,  suburban  developments 
may  be  all  right  to  visit,  but  would  you  want  to  live  there? 

City  planners  (a  surprising  number  of  whom  like  to  live  in 
suburbs)  have  been  beguiled  by  the  garden  city  in  another  re- 
spect. To  many  planners,  fortunately,  the  challenge  of  the  city 
is  meat  and  drink,  but  others,  appalled  at  the  chronic  disorder 
of  it,  have  turned  their  eyes  outward  and  dreamed  of  starting 
afresh  with  new  regional  towns.  These,  the  hope  goes,  would 
be  more  severed  from  the  city  than  today's  suburbia;  clean  and 
manageable,  each  would  have  an  optimum  balance  of  activities, 
would  be  nourished  by  its  own  industry  and  have  an  amateur 
culture  of  symphony  orchestras,  art  schools,  and  little  theatres, 
all  its  own. 

This  dream  of  glorified  provincialism  will  never  come  to 
pass  so  tidily,  but  in  its  worst  aspects  it  is  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  reality  that  the  government  is  helping  to  shape,  and  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  doing  it  unwittingly  is  scant  comfort.  The 
federal  government  harbors  no  coherent  vision  of  regional  towns, 
but  like  the  state  legislatures,  which  have  always  had  little  use 
for  cities,  it  has  been  consistently  favoring  the  country  over  the 
city  in  its  highway  and  housing  programs.  The  FHA  shows  par- 
tiality to  the  suburban  home  owner,  and  in  its  rules  has  created 
a  "legislative  architecture,"  ill  adapted  to  city  housing.  In  com- 
parison to  the  money  it  spends  on  highways,  moreover,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  allocated  little  for  urban  renewal.  Over  the 
next  three  or  four  years  $1.25  billion  in  capital  funds  may  be 
spent  for  urban  renewal—//  there  is  no  further  holdup  to  the 
program— but  for  highways  the  U.S.  has  allocated  some  $33.5 
billion.  The  effect,  if  not  the  deliberate  design,  will  be  the  en- 
largement of  suburbia. 
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And  what  kind  of  suburbia?  The  dedine  of  urbanism  is  not 
going  to  be  offset  by  a  more  attractive  suburbia.  As  Francis 
Bello  forecasts  .  .  .  ,  mass  transit  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  supplanted  by  the  automobile,  and  the  result  will  be  more 
scatteration— no  nice  clean  regional  towns,  but  a  vast  sprawl  of 
sub-divisions,  neither  country  nor  city.  It  could  be  otherwise;  as 
we  maintain  .  .  .  ,  there  are  ways  to  channel  the  inevitable 
population  growth  into  a  pattern  that  saves  some  of  the  open 
space  and  amenity  that  people  came  out  to  enjoy.  But  this 
action  requires  that  the  rural  and  urban  interests  get  together 
in  common  cause.  At  this  writing,  the  anti-city  bias  of  the  rural 
counties  remains  one  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path 
of  action  that  would  help  the  rural  counties  as  much  as  the  cities. 

There  is  no  brief  in  this  book  for  metropolitan  super- 
government.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  problems  that  are 
truly  metropolitan— such  as  transportation,  sewage,  parks,  and 
open  space— and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  must  be  much 
coordination  between  city  and  suburb  and  state.  Such  coopera- 
tion has  been  very  slow  in  coming,  and  some  people  now  be- 
lieve that  the  only  real  solution  is  a  metropolitan  government 
that  embraces  the  present  suburbs  and  the  city  both.  In  theory, 
it  would  be  administratively  clean,  and  in  its  symmetry  and 
orderliness  it  promises  at  one  fell  swoop  to  eliminate  all  the 
overlapping  jurisdictions  and  political  give-and-take  that  seems 
so  messy  to  the  orderly  mind. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  businessmen  are  now  off 
on  a  metropolitan  super-government  kick.  It  sounds  so  bold 
and  dynamic— and  so  satisfyingly  apolitical.  One  of  the  great 
cliches  of  civic  luncheons  these  days  is  a  series  of  resounding 
statements  to  the  effect  that  our  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment is  obsolete,  that  the  metropolitan  area  is  an  entity  (at  this 
point  some  shocking  figures  on  the  number  of  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  particular  metropolitan  area),  and  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  form  of  government. 
Recently  one  businessman  was  so  carried  away  with  the  subject 
that  he  prophesied  the  dissolution  of  our  48  states  and  their  re- 
placement by  15  or  20  giant  urban  governments. 

Actually,  big-city  government  is  surprisingly  good  these 
days.  Many  people  may  disagree  with  our  choices  in  the  list  of 
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outstanding  administrations  .  .  .  ,  particularly  those  in  cities 
awarded  booby  prizes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  caliber,  not  only  of  the  mayors, 
but  of  the  experts  under  them.  This  has  not  been  a  victory  for 
"good  government"  in  the  usual  sense— that  is,  a  government  in 
which  policy  and  operations  are  removed  from  politics  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  hired  experts  and  civil  servants.  The  city-manager 
plan  has  worked  well  in  many  communities,  but  it  is  notable  that 
in  our  big  cities  most  progress  has  usually  been  made  where 
the  mayor  has  been  a  strong  political  figure  as  well. 

In  dealing  with  metropolitan  problems  he  faces  immense 
obstacles— and  far  too  often  he  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
suburban  animosities.  But  for  better  or  worse  these  problems 
are  going  to  have  to  be  tackled  through  our  existing  political  in- 
stitutions, and  those  who  believe  the  growing  metropolis  de- 
mands a  new  form  of  government  tend  to  overlook  that  rather 
important  institution,  the  state  government.  There  are  many 
obstacles  to  effective  cooperation— Republican  counties,  for  ex- 
ample, vs.  Democratic  cities,  the  over-representation  of  rural 
counties,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  a  real  chance  that  in  time  the 
state  and  the  cities  and  the  counties  will  get  together  for  more 
effective  regional  planning,  and  that  there  will  be  more  metro- 
politan agencies  to  deal  with  problems  that  are  truly  metropoli- 
tan, like  transportation  or  sewage.  It  is  sheer  escapism,  however, 
for  people  to  address  their  energies  to  a  scheme  that  calls  for 
counties  and  suburbs  to  help  vote  themselves  out  of  existence. 


C.  Wright  Mills 

THE  POWER  ELITE: 
THE  HIGHER  CIRCLES  ^ 


C.  Wright  Mills  is  a  forthright  and  vigorous  critic  not 
only  of  the  condition  of  sociology  hut  also  of  the  condi- 
tion of  society.  A  long  series  of  well-known  hooks  has 
come  from  his  vigorous  pen.  His  White  Collar  is  prob- 
ably without  equal  as  a  portrait  and  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  social  forces  which  have  brought  about  and 
caused  differentiation  within  this  mushrooming  segment 
of  American  society.  His  Sociological  Imagination  is  a 
sharp  talking-to  addressed  to  his  colleagues  who,  he 
thinks,  have  missed  some  boats  and  followed  some  false 
Gods  without  realizing  it.  His  Images  of  Man  is  a  schol- 
arly collection  prefaced  by  some  adroit  understandings 
which  any  first  rate  sociologist  can  hardly  ignore.  When 
Mills  writes  something,  it  is  likely  to  be  controversial, 
but  it  is  not  something  which  can  be  ignored.  It  is  so 
with  the  Power  Elite:  his  graphic  description  and  inter- 
pretations have  given  many  an  American  pause  to  won- 
der about  his  own  easy  assumptions  concerning  democ- 
racy and  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  In  the  following 
section  Mills  explains  how  the  "higher  circles"  of  the 
"power  elite"  are  formed  and  how  they  operate. 


The  power  elite  is  composed  of  men  whose  positions   enable 

them  to  transcend  the  ordinary  environments  of  ordinary  men 

and  women;   they  are   in  positions   to  make   decisions   having 

*  From  C.  Wright  Mills,  The  Power  Elite  ( New  York,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1956).  ©  1956  by  Oxford  University  Press,  pp.  3-13  (Galaxy 
Edition).  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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major  consequences.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  make  such  de- 
cisions is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  they  do  occupy  such 
pivotal  positions:  their  failure  to  act,  their  failure  to  make  de- 
cisions, is  itself  an  act  that  is  often  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  decisions  they  do  make.  For  they  are  in  command  of  the 
major  hierarchies  and  organizations  of  modern  society.  They 
rule  the  big  corporations.  They  run  the  machinery  of  the  state 
and  claim  its  prerogatives.  They  direct  the  military  establish- 
ment. They  occupy  the  strategic  command  posts  of  the  social 
structure,  in  which  are  now  centered  the  eflFective  means  of  the 
power  and  the  wealth  and  the  celebrity  which  they  enjoy. 

The  power  elite  are  not  solitary  rulers.  Advisers  and  con- 
sultants, spokesmen  and  opinion-makers  are  often  the  captains 
of  their  higher  thought  and  decision.  Immediately  below  the 
elite  are  the  professional  politicians  of  the  middle  levels  of 
power,  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  pressure  groups,  as  well  as 
among  the  new  and  old  upper  classes  of  town  and  city  and 
region.  Mingling  with  them,  in  curious  ways  which  we  shall 
explore,  are  those  professional  celebrities  who  live  by  being 
continually  displayed  but  are  never,  so  long  as  they  remain  ce- 
lebrities, displayed  enough.  If  such  celebrities  are  not  at  the 
head  of  any  dominating  hierarchy,  they  do  often  have  the  power 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  public  or  afford  sensations  to  the 
masses,  or,  more  directly,  to  gain  the  ear  of  those  who  do  occupy 
positions  of  direct  power.  More  or  less  unattached,  as  critics  of 
morality  and  technicians  of  power,  as  spokesmen  of  God  and 
creators  of  mass  sensibility,  such  celebrities  and  consultants  are 
part  of  the  immediate  scene  in  which  the  drama  of  the  elite  is 
enacted.  But  that  drama  itself  is  centered  in  the  command  posts 
of  the  major  institutional  hierarchies. 

The  truth  about  the  nature  and  the  power  of  the  elite  is 
not  some  secret  which  men  of  affairs  know  but  will  not  tell. 
Such  men  hold  quite  various  theories  about  their  own  roles  in 
the  sequence  of  event  and  decision.  Often  they  are  uncertain 
about  their  roles,  and  even  more  often  they  allow  their  fears 
and  their  hopes  to  affect  their  assessment  of  their  own  power. 
No  matter  how  great  their  actual  power,  they  tend  to  be  less 
acutely  aware  of  it  than  of  the  resistances  of  others  to  its  use. 
Moreover,  most  American  men  of  affairs  have  learned  well  the 
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rhetoric  of  public  relations,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  point  of 
using  it  when  they  are  alone,  and  thus  coming  to  believe  it.  The 
personal  awareness  of  the  actors  is  only  one  of  the  several 
sources  one  must  examine  in  order  to  understand  the  higher 
circles.  Yet  many  who  believe  that  there  is  no  elite,  or  at  any 
rate  none  of  any  consequence,  rest  their  argument  upon  what 
men  of  aflFairs  believe  about  themselves,  or  at  least  assert  in 
public. 

There  is,  however,  another  view:  those  who  feel,  even  if 
vaguely,  that  a  compact  and  powerful  elite  of  great  importance 
does  now  prevail  in  America  often  base  that  feeling  upon  the 
historical  trend  of  our  time.  They  have  felt,  for  example,  the 
domination  of  the  military  event,  and  from  this  they  infer  that 
generals  and  admirals,  as  well  as  other  men  of  decision  influ- 
enced by  them,  must  be  enormously  powerful.  They  hear  that 
the  Congress  has  again  abdicated  to  a  handful  of  men  decisions 
clearly  related  to  the  issue  of  war  or  peace.  They  know  that 
the  bomb  was  dropped  over  Japan  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  although  they  were  at  no  time  consulted 
about  the  matter.  They  feel  that  they  live  in  a  time  of  big  deci- 
sions; they  know  that  they  are  not  making  any.  Accordingly,  as 
they  consider  the  present  as  history,  they  infer  that  at  its  center, 
making  decisions  or  failing  to  make  them,  there  must  be  an 
elite  of  power. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  who  share  this  feeling  about  big 
historical  events  assume  that  there  is  an  elite  and  that  its  power 
is  great.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  listen  carefully  to  the 
reports  of  men  apparently  involved  in  the  great  decisions  often 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  elite  whose  powers  are  of  de- 
cisive consequence. 

Both  views  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  neither  is  ade- 
quate. The  way  to  understand  the  power  of  the  American  elite 
lies  neither  solely  in  recognizing  the  historic  scale  of  events  nor 
in  accepting  the  personal  awareness  reported  by  men  of  ap- 
parent decision.  Behind  such  men  and  behind  the  events  of 
history,  linking  the  two,  are  the  major  institutions  of  modern 
society.  These  hierarchies  of  state  and  corporation  and  army 
constitute  the  means  of  power;  as  such  they  are  now  of  a  con- 
sequence not  before  equaled  in  human  history— and  at  their 
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summits,  there  are  now  those  command  posts  of  modern  society 
which  offer  us  the  sociological  key  to  an  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  higher  circles  in  America. 

Within  American  society,  major  national  power  now  resides 
in  the  economic,  the  political,  and  the  military  domains.  Other 
institutions  seem  off  to  the  side  of  modern  history,  and,  on  oc- 
casion, duly  subordinated  to  these.  No  family  is  as  directly 
powerful  in  national  affairs  as  any  major  corporation;  no  church 
is  as  directly  powerful  in  the  external  biographies  of  young  men 
in  America  today  as  the  military  establishment;  no  college  is  as 
powerful  in  the  shaping  of  the  momentous  events  as  the  National 
Security  Council.  Religious,  educational,  and  family  institutions 
are  not  autonomous  centers  of  national  power;  on  the  contrary, 
these  decentralized  areas  are  increasingly  shaped  by  the  big 
three,  in  which  developments  of  decisive  and  immediate  con- 
sequence now  occur.  .  .  , 

Within  each  of  the  big  three,  the  typical  institutional  unit 
has  become  enlarged,  has  become  administrative,  and,  in  the 
power  of  its  decisions,  has  become  centralized.  Behind  these 
developments  there  is  a  fabulous  technology,  for  as  institutions, 
they  have  incorporated  this  technology  and  guide  it,  even  as  it 
shapes  and  paces  their  developments. 

The  economy— once  a  great  scatter  of  small  productive 
units  in  autonomous  balance— has  become  dominated  by  two  or 
three  hundred  giant  corporations,  administratively  and  politi- 
cally interrelated,  which  together  hold  the  keys  to  economic 
decisions. 

The  political  order,  once  a  decentralized  set  of  several 
dozen  states  with  a  weak  spinal  cord,  has  become  a  centralized, 
executive  establishment  which  has  taken  up  into  itself  many 
powers  previously  scattered,  and  now  enters  into  each  and 
every  cranny  of  the  social  structure. 

The  military  order,  once  a  slim  establishment  in  a  context 
of  distrust  fed  by  state  militia,  has  become  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  feature  of  government,  and,  although  well  versed  in 
smiling  public  relations,  now  has  all  the  grim  and  clumsy  effi- 
ciency of  a  sprawling  bureaucratic  domain. 

In  each  of  these  institutional  areas,  the  means  of  power  at 
the   disposal   of   decision   makers   have   increased   enormously; 
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their  central  executive  powers  have  been  enhanced;  within  each 
of  them  modern  administrative  routines  have  been  elaborated 
and  tightened  up.  .  .  . 

The  people  of  the  higher  circles  may  also  be  conceived  as 
members  of  a  top  social  stratum,  as  a  set  of  groups  whose  mem- 
bers know  one  another,  see  one  another  socially  and  at  business, 
and  so,  in  making  decisions,  take  one  another  into  account.  The 
elite,  according  to  this  conception,  feel  themselves  to  be,  and 
are  felt  by  others  to  be,  the  inner  circle  of  'the  upper  social 
classes.'  ^  They  form  a  more  or  less  compact  social  and  psycho- 
logical entity;  they  have  become  self-conscious  members  of  a 
social  class.  People  are  either  accepted  into  this  class  or  they 
are  not,  and  there  is  a  qualitative  split,  rather  than  merely  a 
numerical  scale,  separating  them  from  those  who  are  not  elite. 
They  are  more  or  less  aware  of  themselves  as  a  social  class  and 
they  behave  toward  one  another  differently  from  the  way  they 
do  toward  members  of  other  classes.  They  accept  one  another, 
understand  one  another,  marry  one  another,  tend  to  work  and 
to  think  if  not  together  at  least  alike.  ... 

The  elite  who  occupy  the  command  posts  may  be  seen  as 
the  possessors  of  power  and  wealth  and  celebrity;  they  may  be 
seen  as  members  of  the  upper  stratum  of  a  capitalistic  society. 
They  may  also  be  defined  in  terms  of  psychological  and  moral 
criteria,  as  certain  kinds  of  selected  individuals.  So  defined,  the 
elite,  quite  simply,  are  people  of  superior  character  and  energy. 

1  The  conception  of  the  elite  as  members  of  a  top  social  stratum,  is,  of 
course,  in  hne  with  the  prevaihng  common-sense  view  of  stratification. 
Technically,  it  is  closer  to  'status  group'  than  to  'class,'  and  has  been  very 
well  stated  by  Joseph  A.  Schumpeter,  'Social  Classes  in  an  Ethically 
Homogeneous  Environment,'  Imperialism  and  Social  Classes  (New  York, 
Augustus  M.  Kelley,  Inc.,  1951),  pp.  133  ff.,  especially  pp.  137-47.  Cf.  also 
his  Capitalism.,  Socialism,  and  Democracy,  3rd  ed.  (New  York,  Harper, 
1950),  Part  II.  For  the  distinction  between  class  and  status  groups,  see 
From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Gerth  and  Mills 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1946).  For  an  analysis  of  Pareto's  con- 
ception of  the  elite  compared  with  Marx's  conception  of  classes,  as  well  as 
data  on  France,  see  Raymond  Aron,  'Social  Structure  and  Ruling  Class,' 
British  Journal  of  Sociology,  vol.  I,  nos.  1  and  2  ( 1950 ) . 


William  F.  Kenkel 

"WHO  SHALL  BE  EDUCATED?" 


In  1944  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  his  associates,  who  were 
then  making  their  famous  investigations  concerning 
class  structure  in  the  United  States,  published  an  im- 
portant sociological  work  dealing  with  education.  The 
title,  Who  Shall  Be  Educated?,  is  a  question,  and  the 
book  is  in  fact  an  answer  to  this  and  other  questions. 
Who  is  being  educated?  How  and  why  is  it  thus?  Wil- 
liam F.  KenkeTs  digest  of  the  findings  of  this  book  was 
originally  prepared  for  another  purpose.  It  is  presented 
here  as  a  tight  synopsis  of  the  Warner  study.  The 
sociology  of  education  does,  indeed,  include  some  star- 
tling facts! 


"The  American  public  schools  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  basic  and  necessary  parts  of  our  democracy. 
We  are  convinced  that  they  must,  and  we  hope  that  they  do, 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  every  child.  .  .  ."  ^ 

So  runs  the  introduction  of  a  book  provocatively  titled. 
Who  Shall  Be  Educated?  It  questions  how  fully  "those  at  the 
bottom"  of  our  social-status  hierarchy  can  compete,  in  our 
public  schools,  with  those  of  higher  status.  Who  Shall  Be  Edu- 
cated? draws  upon  the  results  of  various  studies  that  describe 
how  social  status  relates  to  whom  and  what  is  taught  in  our 
schools  and  who  does  the  teaching.  Chiefly,  however,  it  is  con- 

*  From  John  F.  Cuber  and  William  F.  Kenkel,  Social  Stratification  in 
279.  Used  by  permission.  Title  is  that  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J. 
Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who  Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York, 
Harper  and  Bros.,  1944). 

1  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who 
Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944),  p.  xi. 
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cerned  with  the  school  systems  in  three  towns:  "Old  City,"  a 
southern  town  of  13,000;  "Hometown,"  a  6000  inhabitant  town 
in  the  Midwest;  and  "Yankee  City,"  a  New  England  town  with 
a  population  of  about  17,000.  .  .  . 

Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 

If  all  children  were  able  to  continue  their  formal  education  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to  profit  from  it,  and  wished  to  pursue 
it,  then  we  could  say  that  educational  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  all.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that  this 
ideal  is  seldom  attained;  a  person's  opportunity  to  remain  in 
school  seems  to  be  closely  linked  simply  with  the  socio- 
economic status  of  his  parents. 

Warner  reports  on  a  study  of  910  Pennsylvania  grade 
school  children,  all  with  I.Q.'s  of  110  or  above,  and  thus  all 
"college  material."  The  group  was  separated  into  those  of 
"above  average"  and  "below  average"  economic  levels.  It  was 
evident  that  children  of  similar  intellectual  ability  were  not  re- 
ceiving a  similar  amount  of  education.  Slightly  over  one  fourth 
of  the  "superior"  children  of  below-average  socio-economic 
status  did  not  even  finish  high  school;  approximately  60  per 
cent  more  finished  high  school  but  did  not  attend  college.  Not 
quite  13  per  cent  of  these  intellectually  potential  college  stu- 
dents eventually  attended  college.  About  57  per  cent  of  the 
superior  children  of  above-average  socio-economic  status,  by 
contrast,  attended  college.  Only  a  handful  did  not  at  least 
graduate  from  high  school. 

A  study  was  made  of  a  similar  group  of  students  in  Mil- 
waukee. From  the  standpoint  of  ability,  the  students  were  much 
the  same;  all  had  I.Q.'s  of  117  or  above.  The  yearly  income  of 
their  parents,  however,  ranged  from  under  $500  to  $8000. 
Table  8  clearly  indicates  that  the  higher  the  yearly  income  of 
the  parents,  the  more  likely  it  was  that  the  child  attended 
college. 

Other  studies  have  also  discovered  this  direct  relationship 
between  economic  status  and  school  attendance.  If,  however, 
the  children  of  lower  economic  origins  do  not  want  to  remain 
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Table  8 

Relation  of  Parental  Income  to  Full-time 

College  Attendance  of  Superior 

Milwaukee  High  School  Graduates  * 

Per  Cent 
Parental  Income  In  College  Full-time 

$8000-  100.0 

5000-7999  92.0 

3000-4999  72.9 

2000-2999  44.4 

1500-1999  28.9 

1000-1499  25.5 

500-  999  26.8 

Under  500  20.4 

**  Adapted  from  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin 
B.  Loeb,  WJw  Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944), 
p.  53.  Used  by  permission. 

in  school  to  the  same  extent  as  do  their  wealthier  intellectual 
peers,  the  statistics  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  status-bias  in 
our  school  system.  Warner  presents  three  types  of  evidence 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  economic  factors  bear 
heavily  on  the  decision  to  remain  in  school.  (1)  One  study  dis- 
covered that  many  students  give  "lack  of  money"  as  their 
reason  for  leaving  school.^  (2)  There  was  a  large  response  to 
the  National  Youth  Administration  school  program  which  of- 
fered financial  aid  to  school  students.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  many  of  the  students  would  have  dropped  out  of  school 
were  it  not  for  this  financial  assistance.  To  be  eligible  for  this 
aid,  however,  a  child  had  to  demonstrate  he  "needed"  the  funds 
to  remain  in  school.  (3)  There  is  the  fact  that  it  does  cost  money 
to  go  to  school,  even  to  the  so-called  "free"  schools  in  the  L^nited 
States.  One  study,  for  example,  discovered  that  even  ten  years 

2  Howard  M.  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story  (Washington,  D.C.,  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  1938),  pp.  64  flF. 
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ago,  the  "incidental"  expenses  connected  with  attending  a  pub- 
he  high  school  amounted  to  $125  a  year.^ 

This  type  of  evidence,  though  certainly  significant,  does 
not  give  us  the  full  story.  Many  a  lower-status  child  will  prob- 
ably say  that  he  dropped  out  of  grade  or  high  school  or  failed 
to  go  to  college  because  this  is  what  he  "wanted"  to  do.  But 
let  us  investigate  how  the  school  system  "works"  in  selecting 
students  for  higher  education.  Perhaps  then  we  will  better 
realize  why  it  is  that  many  lower-status  children  "want"  to  leave 
school. 

Separate  School  Curricula 

AND    DlFFERENTL^L    SoCL^L    StATUS 

Elementary  Schools 

It  may  seem  that  social  status  would  not  affect  the  course  of 
training  in  our  elementary  schools,  since  all  students  in  the 
public  schools  usually  receive  the  same  formal  training.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  "best"  families  sometimes 
do  not  send  their  children  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
They  register  their  sons,  instead,  at  an  "exclusive"  military 
school  and  send  their  daughters  to  a  "nice"  girls'  school  where 
"music  is  emphasized"  and  where  the  "young  ladies"  can  learn 
to  ride  and  swim  and  cultivate  the  "right"  friendships.  Thus, 
children  in  our  public  elementary  schools  do  not  often  even  get 
to  know  their  age-mates  from  socially  prominent  families.  During 
Christmas  vacation,  perhaps,  they  may  hear  exciting  tales  of 
life  in  the  different  "cottages"  or  of  strict  but  easily  outwitted 
"headmasters,"  but  all  in  all  they  learn  little  about  how  the 
highest  1  per  cent  live.  In  this  manner,  then,  social  status 
enters  into  elementary  school  education;  at  a  very  early  age 
children  are  somewhat  segregated  according  to  the  possessions 
and  prestige  of  their  parents. 

But  social  status  operates  at  this  time  of  life  in  still  other 

3  A  committee  of  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  General  Education  in  the  American  High  School  (Chicago,  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Co.,  1942),  pp.  17-20. 
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ways.  A  child  in  the  higher  grades  in  elementary  school  is  well 
aware  that  in  high  school  he  can  "elect"  some  courses  or  can 
choose  from  several  different  curricula.  His  parents,  perhaps, 
have  already  instructed  him  concerning  which  courses  he  should 
choose  and  his  teachers  may  have  talked  to  him  to  assure  that  he 
will  make  a  "wise"  decision.  Most  children  of  lower  status  are 
not  encouraged  to  talk  about  college-preparatory  courses  but 
are  told  of  the  "fine  vocational  courses"  that  they  can  take.  Even 
while  still  in  grade  school,  children  of  higher  status  begin  to 
realize  that  high  school,  for  them,  is  but  a  means  of  preparing 
themselves  for  college.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  happens  when 
children  of  various  statuses  get  to  high  school. 

High  Schools 

In  Yankee  City,  a  t\'pical  small  New  England  town,  the  high 
school  has  four  curricula.  Two,  the  science  and  the  Latin 
courses,  prepare  the  students  for  college;  the  general  and  the 
commercial  curricula  are  usually  considered  terminal. 

The  college-preparation  curricula  are  said  to  be  "better" 
than  the  terminal  ones  for  these  reasons: 

L  Scholastic  standards  are  higher  in  the  Latin  and  scien- 
tific courses.  A  "D"  is  not  considered  a  passing  grade  in  these 
courses,  whereas  it  is  in  the  general  and  commercial  ones. 

2.  The  college-preparatory  courses  are  taught  better.  The 
principal  of  Yankee  City  High  School  stated  that  the  standard 
of  teaching  lowers  as  one  goes  from  the  college-preparatory 
curricula  to  the  general  and  commercial  ones.  "It  is  like  having 
two  schools  w^ithin  one  building."  ■* 

3.  The  college-preparatory  courses  are  more  difficult  and 
comprehensive.  The  principal  cited,  as  one  example,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  General  Science  Course  III  and  the  Chem- 
istry course  in  the  scientific  curriculum.  "The  latter,"  he  stated, 
"is  more  difficult  and  includes  more  material.  .  .  ."  ^ 

4.  The  goals  of  the  college-preparatory  curricula  are 
"higher."  They  prepare  students  for  the  occupations  which  di- 

*  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
5  Ihid. 
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rectly  or  indirectly  can  place  them  in  a  higher  social  position. 

In  view  of  these  differences,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
more  able  and  ambitious  students  would  choose  the  Latin  and 
scientific  courses.  Social  status,  however,  seems  to  affect  the 
students'  choice  of  curricula  in  the  Yankee  City  and  Hometown 
high  schools.  In  general,  the  higher  an  adolescent's  social 
status,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  choose  the  Latin  and  scientific 
courses. 

Thus,  the  status  system  is,  in  part,  perpetuated.  Children 
from  families  of  higher  status  generally  prepare  themselves  for 
higher  statuses;  many  children  of  lower-status  origin  prepare 
themselves  for  a  social  position  similar  to  that  of  their  parents. 

Table  9  indicates,  however,  that  a  sizable  minority  of  lower- 

Table  9 
College  Expectations  and  Social  Position  * 

Proportion  of  High  School  Students  Expecting  to  Go  to  College 


Class 

Upper  upper 

Lower  upper    

Upper  middle     

Lower  middle     

Upper  lower     

Lower  lower 

*  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who 
Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944),  p.  66.  Used  by 
permission. 


class  children  do  enroll  in  the  college-preparatory  curricula. 
Some  of  these  children  will  eventually  graduate  from  college 
and  will  accomplish  a  substantial  rise  in  status.  But  why  do  not 
more  lower-status  children  prepare  themselves  for  college?  Sev- 
eral "reasons"  are  offered  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

1.  Lower-status  children  lack  ability.  No  objective  studies 
support  this  theory.  Intelligence  differences  between  children  of 


Hometown 
Per  Cent 

Yankee  City 
Per  Cent 

100 

100 

80 

88 

22 

45 

9 

28 

0 

26 
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different  status  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  their  differential 
preparation  for  college/' 

2.  Lower-status  children  lack  "ambition."  It  is  sometimes 
suggested  that  lower-status  children  lack  the  "will  to  get  ahead" 
and  that  anyone  with  ability  who  "really  wanted  to"  could  man- 
age a  college  education.  Many  high  school  students,  however, 
have  stated  that  they  would  like  to  go  to  college,  but  simply  can- 
not afford  it.  Among  those  who  state  that  they  do  not  want  a 
college  education  there  are  many,  undoubtedly,  who  have  ac- 
cepted what  they  believe  is  the  inevitable.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  a  college  education  and  the  experiences  of  their 
friends  support  this  belief. 

3.  Lower -St  at  us  children  lack  encouragement.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  lower-status  families  encourage  their  children 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  that  will  enable  them  to  "get  a  job" 
after  completion  of  high  school.  In  many  cases  this  is  probably 
a  quite  "realistic"  approach  to  the  situation,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  for  a  college  education.  It  is 
probably  not  as  well  known  that  teachers,  too,  dissuade  students 
from  preparing  for  college.  Sometimes  they  "have  a  talk"  with 
the  student;  other  times  they  give  failing  grades  to  those  who 
they  think  should  not  pursue  the  college-preparatory  curricula. 
Warner  implies  that  in  Yankee  City,  status  factors,  and  not 
necessarily  achievement,  enter  into  teachers'  judgments  of  who 
"belongs"  in  the  college-preparatory  courses. 

We  have  some  evidence,  then,  that  students'  choice  of  cur- 
ricula is  in  part  dependent  upon  their  social  status  rather  than 
upon  their  ability  to  learn.  There  are  some  who  do  not  like  to 
admit  that  factors  other  than  ability  seem  to  determine  who 
goes  to  college  and  especially  that  these  "other  factors"  are 
closely  tied  tip  with  our  stratification  system.  Such  people  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  some  lower-status  children  do,  in  fact,  go 
to  college.  They  point  out,  furthermore,  that  each  year  college 
scholarships  are  offered  to  able  students  and  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  scholarships  always  go  tmused.  Later  we  will 
investigate  factors  in  our  schools,   other  than   ctirricula   differ- 

6  For  conclusions  regarding  the  relationship  between  ability  and  status 
and  appropriate  references  see  Stephen  Abrahamson,  "Our  Status  System 
and  Scholastic  Rewards,"  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  25  (April,  1952), 
pp.  441-450. 
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ences,  that  are  related  to  social  status.  Perhaps  this  will  help 
answer  these  objections.  Let  us  turn  first  to  those  schools  that 
have  but  one  curriculum  for  all  students. 

Schools  Without  Different  Curricula 

In  some  public  high  schools  there  is  no  differentiation  of  cur- 
ricula; the  same  courses  are  available  to  all  students.  In  general, 
there  are  three  types  of  undifferentiated  high  schools:  (1)  the 
school  whose  enrollment  is  too  small  to  permit  different  cur- 
ricula; (2)  the  school  whose  population  is  similar  in  its  status 
make-up;  and  (3)  the  school  that  is  large  enough  to  permit 
differentiation  but  chooses  instead  not  to  have  hard  divisions 
based  on  collegiate  intentions. 

The  small  high  school.  In  Hometown,  as  in  most  small  cities, 
the  high  school  enrollment  is  too  small  to  have  a  separate  cur- 
riculum for  the  college-bound  students.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
certain  number  of  "elective"  courses,  but  students  of  all  statuses 
are  in  the  same  "required"  courses.  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  in  many  such  schools  the  curriculum  is  built  around 
college-entrance  requirements. 

The  high  school  that  serves  a  relatively  homogeneous  popu- 
lation.'^ In  homogeneous  suburbs  such  as  Lake  Forest  (111.), 
Grosse  Pointe  (Mich.)  and  Shaker  Heights  (Ohio)  it  is  usually 
unnecessary  to  have  different  curricula.  Most  of  the  students 
are  college-bound  and  the  remainder  seem  to  accept  the  cur- 
riculum that  is  built  around  the  needs  of  the  majority. 

The  large,  undifferentiated  high  school.  In  some  large  cities 
the  high  schools  contain  no  separate  curricula  despite  the  fact 
that  their  enrollments  are  large  enough  to  make  differentiation 
possible.^  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  undifferen- 
tiated high  school  is  the  lack  of  the  split  between  the  college- 
preparatory  group  and  the  "others"  and  the  differential  prestige 
that  is  attached  to  the  two  groups.  In  such  a  situation  children 
should  have  a  greater  chance  to  compete  with  one  another  and 
to  demonstrate  their  ability. 

Perhaps  if  we  examine  how  social  status  affects  still  other 

'''  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
8  Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 
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aspects  of  the  school  situation  we  will  understand  why  even  in 
the  undifiFerentiated  high  schools  students  who  go  to  college 
do  not  come  from  the  various  status  levels  proportionately. 

Status  and  the  "Section  System" 

Some  elementary  schools  have  a  section  system  by  which  the 
students  in  the  same  grade  are  separated  into  two,  three,  or 
more  groups.  In  Old  City,  for  example,  each  grade  has  three 
sections:  A,  B,  and  C.  The  sections  meet  in  diflFerent  classrooms 
and  are  taught  by  diflFerent  teachers.  In  Old  City  the  children 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  the  sections  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability.  The  junior-high-school  principal  explains  that  the  "abil- 
ity" of  the  students  is  estimated  simply  by  teachers'  judg- 
ments.^- ^^ 

Accordingly,  if  ability  is  distributed  more  or  less  evenly 
among  children  of  various  statuses,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
same  proportion  of  children  from  each  social  level  in  each  of 
the  three  sections.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  higher-status 
levels  are  represented  in  Section  A  up  to  twice  as  frequently  as 
they  are  in  the  total  sample,  whereas  there  are  over  three  times 
as  many  lower-status  students  in  the  sample  as  there  are  in  the 
highest  section.  These  facts  lend  themselves  to  two  interpreta- 
tions: (1)  higher-status  students  in  general  have  more  ability 
than  do  those  of  lower  status;  or  (2)  students  are  placed  in  the 
section  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  ability  alone.  Perhaps 
the  statement  of  two  school  oflFicials  will  help  us  decide  which 
is  the  more  likely  interpretation.  When  the  junior-high-school 
principal  was  asked  whether  there  were  any  status  distinctions 
between  the  sections  he  responded:  " 

9  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

10  A  recent  study  discovered  that  teachers  in  small  schools  can  estimate 
a  student's  I.Q.  with  a  fairly  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Errors  in  estimates 
were  made,  to  be  sure,  but  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  teachers' 
rating  of  their  students  and  their  subsequent  scores  on  an  I.Q.  test  was  dis- 
covered to  be  -fO.72.  (Robert  E.  Hubbard  and  William  R.  Flesher,  "In- 
telligent Teachers  and  Intelligence  Tests— Do  They  Agree?"  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin,  32  (May  13,  1953),  pp.  113-122.  If  we  can  generalize  on 
the  basis  of  this  study,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  can  estimate  the  ability 
of  their  students.  The  question  in  relation  to  this  study  concerns  whether 
they  estimate  ability  alone  when  assigning  students  to  various  sections. 

11  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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"There  is  to  some  extent.  You  generally  find  that  children 
from  the  best  families  do  the  best  work.  That  is  not  always  true 
but  usually  it  is  so.  The  children  from  the  lower  class  seem  to  be 
not  as  capable  as  the  others.  I  think  it  is  to  some  extent  in- 
heritance. .  .  ." 

The  principal's  theory  seems  to  support  the  first  interpreta- 
tion. A  teacher  in  the  junior  high  school  had  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent story  when  asked  if  there  was  "much  class  feeling  in  the 
school."  She  replied:  ^- 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  that.  We  try  not  to  have  it  as 
much  as  we  can  but  of  course  we  can't  help  it.  .  .  .  Sections 
are  supposed  to  be  made  up  just  on  the  basis  of  records  in 
school  but  it  isn't  and  everybody  knows  it  isn't.  I  know  right 
in  my  own  A  section  I  have  children  who  ought  to  be  in  B  sec- 
tion, but  they  are  little  socialites  and  so  they  stay  in  A.  .  .  ." 

Studies  dealing  with  the  relationship  between  ability  and 
social  status  would  support  this  teacher's  viewpoint  that  it  is  not 
always  ability  that  places  a  student  in  the  highest  section. ^'^ 
Whatever  the  interpretation,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
higher-status  students  are  overrepresented  in  the  A  section.  By 
and  large,  students  from  a  given  status  level  are  placed  with 
one  another,  and  thus  learn  to  exclude  those  of  quite  different 
status. 

Yankee  City  Schools 

There  are  two  kinds  of  groupings  in  the  Yankee  City  elementary 
school  system:  (1)  there  are  different  schools  for  children  from 
different  sections  of  the  city;  and  (2)  the  schools  employ  the 
section  system  for  grouping  the  students  in  each  grade. 

Borland  School  is  situated  in  the  south  end  of  Yankee  City. 
Over  80  per  cent  of  the  children  in  this  school  are  either  upper- 
lower  or  lower-lower  class.  Most  higher-status  children  go  to 
Ashton  School,  situated  in  one  of  the  "better"  neighborhoods. 
"In  the  case  of  those  who  live  near  the  borderline  of  the  school 

12  Ibid. 

13  For  the  relationship  between  academic  achievement  and  social  status 
see  Stephen  Abrahamson,  op.  cit.,  p.  443,  See  also  pp.  172-173. 
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districts  the  assignment  of  the  students  by  the  school  authorities 
is  based  more  on  class  status  than  ability."  ^^ 

Social  status  is  reflected  in  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
Yankee  City  schools  as  well  as  the  make-up  of  the  school  popu- 
lations. The  Borland  School  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  only  school  in  town  without  lighting  in  all  of  its  classrooms. 
Its  heating  system  has  been  called  inadequate  and  even  hazard- 
ous. In  general,  the  school  is  dirty  and  run-down.  The  school 
authorities  spend  less  money  for  this  and  other  schools  in  the 
poorer  areas  than  for  other  schools.  With  respect  to  this  situation 
Warner  concludes,  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  powerful 
middle-class,  by  their  influence  on  the  schools,  tend  to  con- 
tribute to  the  subordination  of  the  lower  classes  by  refusing 
equipment  to  schools  which  are  predominately  lower  class."  '^'' 

The  Dorland  School  operates  with  a  section  system  similar 
to  that  previously  described.  The  children  purportedly  are 
placed  in  the  sections  according  to  their  ability  but  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  commented  that,  "A  section  is  for  Hill 
Streeters,  B  for  the  middle  group,  and  C  for  the  Riverbrookers."  ^^ 
The  school  principal  does  not  seem  to  like  the  implications  of 
this  remark  and  emphasizes  that  students  are  allowed  more  in- 
dividual attention  because  of  the  section  system. 

But  status  differences  among  students  in  the  three  sections 
are  evident.  All  of  the  upper-middle  class  (the  highest  class  in 
the  school)  students  are  in  A  section,  while  91  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  C  section  are  lower-lower  class.  Regardless  of  how 
we  account  for  this,  it  is  manifest  that  children  tend  to  be  segre- 
gated along  lines  of  social  status  in  some  of  our  grade  and  high 
schools. 

Colleges  and  the  Status  System 

Most  students  are  probably  well  aware  that  there  are  status 
differences  among  the  many  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country.  The  "Ivy  League"  institutions  and  a  few  others  largely 

14  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
^•>  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
ic  Ibid. 
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attract  the  higher-status  students.  State  universities  and  Hberal- 
arts  colleges  draw  mainly  from  the  middle-status  levels.  College 
students  of  lower  status  are  found  disproportionately  in  our 
teachers'  colleges  and  municipal  junior  colleges. 

Equally  as  significant  as  the  status  differences  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  is  the  relationship  between  the  cur- 
ricula choices  of  college  students  and  the  economic  status  of 
their  families.  In  a  study  cited  by  Warner,  an  interesting  pattern 
is  discovered  when  the  college  courses  are  ranked  according  to 
the  median  income  of  the  families  of  students  pursuing  each. 
(The  study  was  first  published  in  1940,  so  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  incomes  are  lower  than  those  that  would  be 
found  today.)   It  seems  safe  to  generalize  from  Table  10  that 

Table  10 

Parental  Income  and  College  Courses  * 

Curriculum  Median  Parental  Income 

Law      $2118 

Medicine  and  Dentistry    2112 

Liberal  Arts   2068 

Journalism    1907 

Engineering   1884 

Teaching    1570 

Commercial    1543 

Nursing    1368 

Industrial  Trades 1104 

*  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who 
Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944),  p.  72.  Used  by 
permission. 

status  differences  are  often  related  to  curriculum  choices  at  the 
collegiate  level. 

Concerning  social  status  and  the  school  system  Warner 
concludes:  "The  evidence  from  the  Yankee  City  schools  demon- 
strates that  the  school  reinforces  the  class  standards  in  the 
general  community,  from  an  early  period  in  the  child's  life 
through  high  school  and  into  college."  ^'^ 

1"  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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Social  Mobility  Through  Education 

So  far  we  have  shown  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  how  the 
school  system  operates  to  fit  students  into  social  positions  similar 
to  their  parents'.  But  there  are  always  a  number  of  "exceptional" 
cases.  Some  boys  and  girls  of  lower  status  are  placed  in  the 
higher  sections  of  elementary  school,  choose  the  college- 
preparatory  course  in  high  school,  and  eventually  graduate 
from  college. ^^ 

Education  as  a  means  of  social  mobility  operates  diflFer- 
ently  for  different  children,  however.  It  depends,  in  part,  on 
how  far  the  mobile  person  rises  and  from  where  he  starts. 
Warner  cites  some  case  histories  of  successful  social  mobility 
which  illustrate  how  education  fits  into  the  picture.  One  is  the 
story  of  Martha,  a  lower-status  girl  from  one  of  the  poorest  resi- 
dential areas  of  Hometown.  "When  Martha  first  appeared  at 
school,"  we  are  told,  "she  was  a  shy,  thin  blonde  child,  looking 
like  a  fresh  version  of  her  pale,  prematurely  old  mother."  ^^ 
She  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  her  teachers,  however,  by 
her  seriousness,  her  willingness  and  ability  to  learn,  and  her 
persistence  in  doing  simple  tasks  for  them  during  recess.  Her 
teachers  generally  reciprocated  with  extra  help  in  school  work, 
and  sometimes  they  gave  her  a  book  or  two.  As  a  result  of  her 
presumably  pleasant  experiences  in  grammar  school,  Martha 
had  no  misgivings  about  enrolling  in  high  school. 

Apparently  Martha  readily  adjusted  to  high  school  and 
was  very  happy  there.  Despite  the  fact  that  her  mother  died 
and  she  was  forced  to  keep  the  family  going,  she  managed  to 
remain  in  high  school  with  the  help  of  a  scholarship  arranged 
for  by  her  teachers.  Her  school  history  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  her  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  who  disliked  school,  were 
"kept  back"  at  one  time  or  another,  and  generally  "grew  to  be 
unrecognizable  among  the  other  Boxtown  children."  -'^  Finally, 
Martha  graduated  from  high  school  and  took  a  job  as  domestic 
in  a  "respectable"  home. 

From  the  Browns,  Martha  learned  "refined  ways"  and  "some 

^8  Ibid.,  pp.  81-82. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  88-89. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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of  the  niceties  of  living  room  conduct."  For  quite  a  time  she  was 
happy  with  them,  then  she  announced  one  day  that  she  was 
going  to  visit  her  mother's  people  in  Indiana.  The  real  story 
was  this.  She  had  become  enamoured  of  a  magazine  salesman 
who  professed  both  his  love  for  her  and  his  intentions  of  mar- 
riage. Martha's  letter  informing  him  she  was  going  to  bear  his 
child  had  been  returned  with  the  conclusive  stamp,  "not  known 
at  this  address."  She  bore  the  child  in  a  maternity  home  in  a 
nearby  city  and  six  months  later  returned  to  Hometown  where 
she  obtained  a  job  through  the  assistance  of  her  former  em- 
ployer, Mrs.  Brown. 

Another  chapter  in  Martha's  life  began  the  night  she  met 
Dick  Johnson,  a  run-of-the-mill  lawyer,  at  a  dance  sponsored 
by  a  women's  organization. ^^  A  few  months  later  they  were 
married. 

And  so  the  shy  little  girl  from  the  tarpaper  shack  in  Boxtown 
settled  down  in  a  neat  white  house  in  a  "nice"  neighborhood. 
Throughout  her  story  many  factors  stand  out  as  having  con- 
tributed to  her  successful  mobility.  Martha  had  ambition;  she 
was  determined  and  calculating  as  well.  She  knew  what  she 
wanted  and  soon  learned  how  to  satisfy  her  wants.  But  we  are 
concerned  here  with  how  education  fits  into  the  story  of  our 
socially  mobile  heroine. 

From  the  time  that  Martha  started  school  it  was  apparent 
that  she  was  not  like  the  rest  of  "those  Boxtowners."  Her  clean 
clothes  and  person  belied  her  lower  status.  Nor  did  she  act  like 
the  typical  "slum  kids."  She  took  an  interest  in  school,  helped 
her  teachers,  and  so  on.  Her  teachers,  in  turn,  were  willing  to 
put  forth  some  extra  effort  when  they  discovered  that  she  was 
interested  in  "getting  ahead."  It  was  through  their  help  that 
she  managed  to  graduate  from  high  school,  a  somewhat  rare 
accomplishment  for  the  "typical  Boxtowner."  Her  first  job  was 
found  by  one  of  her  teachers.  Certainly  education  alone  was  not 
responsible  for  Martha's  rise  in  status  but  it  is  almost  equally 
as  certain  that  it  played  an  important  part. 

Most  cases  in  which  education  contributes  to  a  rise  in  status 
are  not  so  spectacular  as  that  cited.  The  more  frequent  cases  are 

21  Ihid.,  pp.  94-95. 
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those  of  children  who  are  able  to  raise  their  status  only  a  little 
above  that  of  their  parents. 

Teachers  and  the  Social-Status  System 

School  policies  and  other  features  of  the  school  system  were 
shown  to  be  influenced  by  social  status.  Teachers,  too,  fit  into 
this  pattern  in  ways  that  are  not  always  understood.  We  would 
want  to  know,  for  example,  what  the  position  of  teachers  is  in 
the  status  hierarchy  of  American  towns  and  cities.  From  what 
point  in  the  hierarchy  did  they  come?  Finally,  and  what  may  be 
even  more  important,  how  do  status  factors  influence  their  role 
as  teachers  of  American  youths? 

The  social  status  of  teachers.  Most  Americans,  apparently, 
think  that  a  public-school  teacher  has  a  "good"  occupation. 
When  jobs  are  ranked  according  to  their  prestige,  the  position 
of  "public-school  teacher"  receives  an  "above  average"  rank. 
The  job  of  teacher  carries  more  prestige  than  such  jobs  as  radio 
announcer,  undertaker,  and  insurance  agent,  but  it  carries  less 
prestige  than  such  positions  as  physician,  lawyer,  and  civil  en- 
gineer.-- In  Warner's  terminology,  most  teachers  are  "middle 
class."  Table  11  shows  how  the  public-school  teachers  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  status  hierarchy  in  the  three  towns  studied  by 
Warner. 

The  parents  of  teachers.  From  Table  12  it  is  apparent  that 
the  parents  of  a  generation  of  school  teachers  were  largely 
farmers  and  businessmen.  "It  is  safe  to  say,"  according  to 
Warner,  "that  the  businessmen  are  mostly  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses—grocers, druggists  and  the  like."  -^  It  is  significant  that  a 
sizable  number  of  prospective  teachers  are  recruited  from  the 
Families  of  laborers.  Apparently,  the  teaching  profession  at- 
tracts a  large  number  of  socially  mobile  individuals;  in  the  study 
cited  by  Warner,  probably  over  half  of  the  students  in  the 
teachers'  colleges  will  achieve  a  status  higher  than  their  parents. 

~-  The  relative  prestige  of  these  occupations  is  based  on  Cecil  C. 
Vorth  and  Paul  K.  Hatt,  Occupations  Ranked  According  to  Prestige  (un- 
pubhshed  manuscript ) .  A  partial  reproduction  of  this  scale  appears  in  Logan 
Wilson  and  William  L.  Kolb,  Sociological  Analysis  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1949),  p.  464. 

23  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
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Table  11 
Social-Class  Distribution  of  Teachers  * 

Hometown       Yankee  City       Old  City 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent         Per  Cent 

Upper-upper    

Lower-upper    

Upper-middle    26 

Lower-middle    

Upper-lower     

Lower-lower    

100  100  100.0 

*  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  J.  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who 
Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944),  p.  101.  Used  by 
permission. 


0 

2 

2.5 

0 

1 

2.5 

26 

76 

72.5 

72 

21 

20.0 

2 

0 

2.5 

0 

0 

0.0 

Table  12 

Occupations  of  Parents  of  1080  Women 
Students  in  Fifteen  Teachers  Colleges  * 

Type  of  Occupation  Per  Cent  Engaged  in  Occupation 

Professional 8.1 

Manufacturing    3.1 

Business    (proprietary)     42.1 

Farming     45.2 

Public  Service 4.5 

Business  (clerical)    5.0 

Skilled  Labor    14.8 

Unskilled  Labor   4.0 

*  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  Robert  ].  Havighurst,  and  Martin  B.  Loeb,  Who 
Shall  Be  Educated?  (New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1944),  p.  102.  Used  by 
permission. 
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Thus,  teachers  are  either  born  of  middle-class  families  or 
have  achieved  this  status  by  virtue  of  their  occupation.  Con- 
sidering their  status  origins  and  eventual  social  positions  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  as  a  group,  they  tend  to  take  on  and  to 
emphasize  the  values  of  the  great  "middle  class."  -^  This  affects 
their  role  as  educators  of  American  youth. 

The  Boards  of  Education 

In  every  community  there  is  a  group  of  citizens,  usually  elected, 
whose  function  it  is  to  represent  the  general  public  in  matters 
of  educational  policy.  Several  studies  have  shown  that  these 
boards  of  education  are  made  up  largely  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.-'^  In  terms  of  social  status,  the  members  of  the 
school  boards  of  Old  City,  Hometown,  and  Yankee  City  were 
somewhat  higher  than  the  teachers.  A  few  board  members  were 
upper  class,  while  none  came  from  below  the  middle.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  "middle-class  bias"  of  the  teachers  would 
find  approval  and  reinforcement  through  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation. 

Democratic  Values  and  Educational  Facts 

In  the  foregoing  sections  we  have  attempted  to  describe  how 
the  American  school  system  is  related  to  the  social-status  system. 
The  school  system  simultaneously  operates  to  perpetuate  our 
existing  social-status  system  and  to  provide  for  a  certain  amount 
of  social  mobility.-*^  It  is  clear  that  children  from  lower  social 
levels,   many   of   whom   have    average   or   even   above-average 

24  A  recent  study,  for  example,  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
in  one  community  "identify"  with  a  status  level  above  skilled  workers  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  above  white-collar  workers.  The  teachers,  moreover,  were 
found  to  be  "very  conservative"  in  their  views.  See  V.  M.  Sims,  "The  Social 
Class  Affiliation  of  a  Group  of  Public  School  Teachers,"  School  Review,  59 
(September,  1951),  pp.  331-338. 

25  Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 

26  The  extent  of  social  mobility  is  difficult  to  estimate  and  it  is  even 
less  certain  how  much  mobility  can  be  traced  even  partially  to  education.  As 
a  result  of  a  recent  study  Mulligan  seems  to  conclude  that  the  actual  mobility 
through  education  is  exceedingly  less  than  the  potential.  See  Raymond  H. 
Mulligan,  "Social  Mobility  and  Higher  Education,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology,  25  (April,  1952),  pp.  476-487. 
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ability,  do  not  participate  in  our  schools  as  frequently  or  for  as 
long  a  time  as  do  children  of  higher  status.  In  view  of  the  differ- 
ential treatment  that  is  afforded  children  of  unequal  status,  this 
is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  Warner  is  not  advocating  a 
system  of  identical  education  for  all  children.  Rather,  he  is 
stressing  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  democratic  ideals  that 
all  children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  as  much  edu- 
cation as  they  desire  and  from  which  they  can  profit.  We  have 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  America  today.  Warner  also 
points  out  that  America  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  filling  its  top 
positions  chiefly  with  the  competent  from  among  our  higher- 
status  citizens.  "We  must,"  he  tells  us,  "use  fully  all  our  human 
resources  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary  personnel  to  administer 
efficiently  the  work  that  society  must  have  done."  ~'^  With  this 
in  mind,  Americans  should  be  able  to  answer  for  themselves 
the  provocative  question,  "Who  Shall  Be  Educated?" 

27  Ibid.,  p.  142.  Italics  not  in  original. 


Liston  Pope 

RELIGION 

AND  THE  CLASS  STRUCTURE 


Liston  Pope  has  published  a  number  of  important 
studies  on  the  sociology  of  religion.  One  of  the  aspects 
he  emphasizes  is,  we  think,  a  very  important  one;  that 
is,  the  influence  of  stratification  upon  religious  organi- 
zation. The  brief  reading  included  here  is  a  summary  of 
a  number  of  his  findings  and  the  findings  of  others 
which  he  has  integrated  with  his  own. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  close  studies  of  social  stratifica- 
tion in  particular  American  communities  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  they  yield  more  precise  information  concerning  re- 
ligion and  the  class  structure  than  can  be  deduced  from  public 
opinion  polls.  Their  findings  are  too  varied  in  detail  (this  is 
their  great  merit)  to  permit  summary  here,  but  generalizations 
based  on  them  would  include  the  following: 

Social  Stratification.  1.  Every  American  community,  from 
the  most  rural  to  the  most  urban,  from  Plainville  through  Mid- 
dletown  to  Metropolis,  has  some  pronounced  pattern  of  social 
stratification,  and  religious  institutions  and  practices  are  always 
very  closely  associated  with  this  pattern.  The  number  of  classes, 
or  layers,  varies  from  community  to  community;  Old  City  in 
the  Deep  South  differs  in  important  respects  from  Yankee  City 
in  New  England;  not  all  social  hierarchies  call  their  bottom 
class,  as  do  the  residents  of  Plainville,  "people  who  live  like 
the  animals."  However  much  details  may  differ,  the  stratification 
is  found  in  all  American  communities,  and  religion  is  always 
one  of  its  salient  features. 

*  From  Liston  Pope,  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  (March,  1948),  pp.  84-91.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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2.  Diflferentiation  within  Protestantism  corresponds  fairly 
closely  to  class  divisions.  Individual  Protestant  churches  tend 
to  be  "class  churches,"  with  members  drawn  principally  from 
one  class  group.  Even  where  membership  cuts  across  class  lines, 
control  of  the  church  and  its  policies  is  generally  in  the  hands 
of  officials  drawn  from  one  class,  usually  the  middle  class. 

Protestant  denominations  in  their  total  outreach  touch 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  population.  But  each  denomination 
tends  also  to  be  associated  with  a  particular  social  status.  Such 
denominations  as  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Presby- 
terian are  generally  associated  in  local  communities  with  the 
middle  and  upper  classes;  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Disciples 
of  Christ  denominations  are  more  typically  associated  with  the 
middle  classes.  The  Lutheran  denominations  are  harder  to 
classify,  because  of  their  closer  association  with  farmers,  with 
particular  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  with  skilled  workers. 

Though  all  of  these  major  denominations  have  adherents 
from  the  lower  classes,  the  religious  expression  of  the  latter  has 
increasingly  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter-century  through  the 
new  Pentecostal  and  holiness  sects,  which  represent  on  the  one 
hand  a  protest  (couched  in  religious  form)  against  social  ex- 
clusion and  on  the  other  a  compensatory  method  (also  in  re- 
ligious form)  for  regaining  status  and  for  redefining  class  lines 
in  religious  terms.  Some  of  these  sect  groups  are  already  begin- 
ning to  repeat  the  age-old  transition  toward  establishment  as 
respected  churches,  moving  up  the  social  scale  (in  terms  of  the 
class  status  of  their  adherents)  as  they  do  so.  Christianity  itself 
began  among  the  poor,  who  accepted  it  less  because  they  were 
poor  than  because  they  were  marginal;  most  of  its  branches 
have  long  since  permeated  the  higher  classes  of  their  societies 
and  have  relatively  neglected  the  poor. 

Ethnic  Division.  3.  Internal  differentiation  in  the  Catholic 
Church  tends  to  follow  ethnic  lines  more  largely  than  economic 
lines.  Ethnic  divisions  cut  across  the  organization  of  Catholic 
parishes  by  geographical  districts,  though  the  latter  have  often 
themselves  reflected  the  residential  propinquity  of  immigrants 
from  a  particular  country.  Thus  the  local  Catholic  churches  in 
a  community  may  include  a  French  Catholic  church,  a  Polish 
Catholic  church,  an  Irish  Catholic  church,  and  the  like. 
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"Nationality  churches"  are  found  in  Protestanism  also,  but 
they  tend  to  be  exceptional  and  to  be  associated  more  clearly 
with  social  (and  often  spatial)  isolation  than  is  the  case  in 
Catholicism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  nationality 
churches,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  are  gradually  losing 
their  peculiar  ethnic  connections.  As  the  number  of  foreign 
born  has  declined,  sermons  in  English  have  been  introduced  to 
supplement— or  to  replace— the  mother  tongue. 

The  institution  has  found  it  very  difficult  to  bridge  effec- 
tively the  cultural  gap  between  its  older  and  younger  members. 
Of  most  importance,  intermarriage  is  increasingly  modifying 
ethnic  divisions  in  urban  centers,  though  some  groups  (espe- 
cially the  Jewish,  Italian,  and  Polish)  remain  more  endogamous 
than  others;  such  intermarriage,  however,  "is  not  general  and 
indiscriminate  but  is  channeled  by  religious  barriers;  and  groups 
with  the  same  religions  tend  to  intermarry."  ^  Religious  divisions 
may  therefore  become  even  more  important  indices  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  the  nationality  church  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  cohesive  force,  at  least  for  its  older  members, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  helps  to  insulate  them  against  disruptive 
and  assimilative  influences. 

4.  Differentiation  within  Judaism  corresponds  to  a  combina- 
tion of  ethnic  and  class  pressures,  with  the  latter  probably 
stronger  in  the  large.  Higher-class  and  better-educated  Jews 
tend  to  leave  Orthodox  synagogues  and  to  join  Conservative  or 
Reform  congregations,  or  to  become  secularized.  Studies  of  this 
alignment  are  inadequate,  but  the  general  trend  appears  clear. 
This  trend  has  not  prevailed,  incidentally,  among  the  Jews  of 
Great  Britain. 

Church  of  the  Middle  Class.  5.  Religious  organizations 
decline  in  influence  at  both  extreme  ends  of  the  social  scale, 
among  the  most  privileged  (though  there  is  some  contrary  evi- 
dence) and  among  the  most  disadvantaged.  In  this  very  general 
sense,  the  churches  are  associated  especially  with  the  middle 
classes. 

1  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy,  "Single  or  Triple  Melting-Pot?  Intermar- 
riage Trends  in  New  Haven,  1870-1940,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  49,  No.  4  (Jan.  1944),  pp.  331-39. 


Glenn  M.  Vernon  and  Robert  L.  Stewart 
IS  AMERICAN  RELIGIOSITY  REAL?  ' 


Religious  behavior,  like  all  behavior,  has  two  faces,  the 
public  one  which  everybody  sees  and  the  private  one 
which  only  a  few  people  and  the  owner  see— and  some- 
times the  owner  prefers  not  to  look.  In  this  reading, 
somebody  does  take  a  look  and  a  factual  one  at  that. 
Perhaps  this  will  help  us  understand  why  a  nation  with 
the  largest  religious  organization  in  its  history  seems  to 
be  particularly  a-religious  in  the  more  total  functioning 
of  its  people  and  institutions. 


That  religion  is  very  popular  in  America  today  is  a  common  ob- 
servation. We  have  now  become  "one  nation  under  God."  "The 
Ten  Commandments"  has  been  a  huge  box  office  success.  Billy 
Graham  has  invaded  "wicked"  New  York  City  and  feels  that 
his  eflForts  have  been  rewarded.  A  prominent  movie  star  tapes 
her  evening  prayers  before  she  leaves  for  a  night  on  the  town, 
so  that  she  can  share  them  with  her  child.  An  author,  an  agnostic, 
pleads,  via  Harpers  magazine,  "Won't  Somebody  Tolerate  Me?" 
And  of  course,  church  attendance  and  church  membership  are 
at  an  all-time  high  for  Americans.  Certainly  in  the  United  States 
today,  religion  and  religious  behavior  are  socially  acceptable, 
and  the  public  display  of  religious  activity  is  commonplace. 

Yet,  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture.  For  example,  even 
though  the  Bible  continues  to  be  a  best  seller,  53  per  cent  of  a 
nationwide  sample  of  our  population,  when  asked  to  name  the 
first  four  Gospels,  could  not  even  name  one  of  them.  And,  when 

**  Glenn  M.  Vernon  and  Robert  L.  Stewart,  "Is  American  Religiosity 
Real?",  p.  14,  vol.  XIX,  no.  1  (Jan.-Feb.,  1959),  reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Humanist,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
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thirty  outstanding  Americans  were  asked  not  long  ago  to  rate 
the  hundred  most  significant  events  in  history,  Christ's  birth 
and  crucifixion  were  hsted  in  fourteenth  place— in  a  tie  with  the 
discovery  of  the  X  ray  and  the  Wright  brothers'  first  plane  flight. 

Thus,  questions  have  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  students  of  society  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  religious  activity 
—questions  as  to  whether  the  religiosity  of  our  nation  is  chang- 
ing, or  whether  some  of  our  religious  maneuvering  has  become 
as  "tinkling  brass  and  sounding  cymbals." 

A  partial  answer  to  this  question  was  explored  by  the  authors 
in  a  recent  study  of  a  group  of  students  at  Central  Michigan 
College.  In  this  study,  evidence  was  secured  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a  limited  comparison  of  two  aspects  of  religious 
behavior  which  we  will  call,  first,  the  outward  or  public  manifes- 
tations, and  second,  the  inner  or  private  manifestations. 

Our  measure  of  the  public  or  outward  aspects  of  religiosity 
was  secured  from  answers  to  questions  asking  the  respondents 
to  indicate  specifically  the  degree  of  religiosity  which  they  had. 
Questions  such  as  "How  important  is  religion  in  your  day-to-day 
living?"  and  "How  would  you  rate  your  feelings  toward  reli- 
gion?" were  included  in  this  category.  These  answers  were  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  religiosity  which  the  individuals 
would  like  others  to  believe  they  had. 

Our  measures  of  the  inward  or  private  manifestations  of 
religiosity  were  secured  from  a  relatively  new  research  instru- 
ment, the  Twenty  Statements  Test  (the  TST)  which  asks  the 
individual  to  provide  twenty  diflFerent  answers  to  the  question 
"Who  am  I?"  These  twenty  statements  then  provide  information 
about  the  individual's  self-identification.  Thus,  it  would  seem 
safe  to  assume  that  individuals  who  have  strong  inner  religiosity 
would  include  among  these  twenty  identifying  statements  evi- 
dence of  such  religious  orientation  by  making  statements  such 
as  "I  am  a  Catholic,"  "I  like  to  go  to  church,"  "One  of  God's 
children,"  etc.  Conversely,  it  would  seem  that  individuals  who 
had  no  strong  religious  identifications  would  not  produce  state- 
ments of  a  religious  nature  on  the  test.  It  hardly  seems  logical 
that  an  individual  would  voluntarily  identify  himself  religiously 
in  this  unstructured  situation  without  having  corresponding 
inner  religious  convictions.  The  TST  was,  of  course,  administered 
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before  the  questions  dealing  specifically  with  religion  were  asked. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  sets  of  answers  thus  provided 
our  measure  of  how  well  the  inner  and  outward  aspects  of 
religiosity  match  up. 

Using  either  of  these  two  measures  we  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  students  evidenced  religiosity.  However,  definite 
diflFerences  were  noted.  With  reference  to  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions, it  was  found  that  the  students  uniformly  produced  indica- 
tions of  high  religiosity.  These  students  evidently  want  others 
to  think  they  are  strongly  religious.  Answers  concerning  the 
inner  self-identifications  (from  the  TST),  however,  provided  a 
somewhat  diflFerent  picture.  It  was  clear  that  for  the  students 
studied,  the  outward  aspects  of  religiosity  definitely  exceed  the 
private  aspects.  For  instance,  23  per  cent  more  people  said  that 
religion  was  of  moderate  or  great  importance  than  identified 
themselves  religiously  on  the  TST.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  were  either  moderately  or  strongly  favorable  toward 
religion  publicly,  while  only  72  per  cent  identified  themselves 
privately  in  these  terms.  Likewise,  78  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
who  made  no  religious  self-identification  on  the  TST,  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  religiosity  on  the  question  getting  at  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  religiosity.  Statistical  tests  indicated  that  the 
observed  diflFerences  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  chance,  and 
were  thus  statistically  significant. 

Thus,  a  major  conclusion  of  our  study  was  that  using  the 
measures  which  we  did,  there  are  outward  aspects  of  religiosity 
which  seem  to  have  no  inner  counterpart.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  this  conclusion  is  true  only  in  terms  of 
the  measures  of  religiosity  which  were  used  in  this  study.  It 
should  also  be  emphasized  that  since  the  students  studied  were 
not  a  representative  sample  of  the  rest  of  society,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  come  to  any  conclusions  about  society  in  gen- 
eral on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  alone. 

The  findings  of  this  study  as  to  the  lack  of  correspondence 
between  these  two  aspects  of  religiosity  support  the  premise 
that  in  our  society  today  it  is  expected  that  individuals  will  be 
religious,  and  that  religion  is  defined  as  being  good  and  desirable. 
Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  one's  standing  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate, when  necessary,  a  favorable  attitude  toward  religion,  or 
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at  least  no  opposition  to  it.  In  other  words,  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  religion  might  be  one  requisite  of  being  a  good  Ameri- 
can, while  actually  being  religious  is  not.  In  our  society,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  be  for  religion,  without  being  religious. 


Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

AND  CIVIC  WELFARE  "" 


Shortly  after  World  War  II  there  was  considerable  con- 
cern in  American  society  as  a  result  of  the  continuing, 
if  not  accelerating,  trend  toward  large-scale  corporate 
organization  in  this  country.  "Small  business,"  to  which 
a  great  deal  of  sentimental  attachment  has  always  existed 
in  this  country,  was  feared  to  be  going  by  the  board. 
It  was,  and  still  is.  The  federal  government,  through 
such  policies  as  taxation,  loans,  placement  of  govern- 
ment contracts,  and  in  other  ways,  is  in  an  effective  posi- 
tion to  accentuate  or  delay,  or  possibly  even  to  reverse 
the  trend  toward  industrial  concentration.  The  following 
excerpt  is  taken  from  a  study  sponsored  by  a  Senate 
committee  in  an  attempt  to  answer  in  a  factual  way 
certain  questions  concerning  the  public  impact  of  large 
scale  industry,  especially  in  the  one-industry  towns  and 
cities.  The  results  of  the  study  proved  hardly  flattering 
to  the  one-industry  and  big-industry  cities.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  differences  revealed  in  this  study  be- 
tween big  business  and  small  business  cities  are  true 
today  to  the  same  degree  that  they  were  at  the  time  the 
study  was  made,  partly  because  as  a  result  of  this  and 
other  investigations  the  management  of  big  industry 
has  changed  certain  of  its  policies.  Big  labor,  as  well  as 
big  business,  made  changes  too.  Nevertheless,  not  only 
for  its  historical  but  also  for  its  present  implications, 
this  study  is  an  important  one. 

*  Adapted  from  "Small  Business  and  Civic  Welfare,"  Document  No. 
135,  79th  Congress,  Second  Session,  U.  S.  Senate,  Report  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  To  The  Special  Committee  to  Study  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business  (Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1946),  pp.  1-4. 
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A  few  gigantic  corporations  are  now  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
America's  entire  industrial  production  and  employment.  .  .  . 

How  does  this  concentration  of  economic  power  aflFect  the 
general  welfare  of  our  cities  and  their  inhabitants?  This  is  one 
aspect  of  the  concentration  problem  which  has  received  little 
attention  despite  its  obvious  importance.  Does  economic  con- 
centration tend  to  raise  or  depress  the  levels  of  civic  welfare?  .  .  . 

This  exploratory  report  is  designed  to  shed  light  on  the 
eflFects  of  economic  concentration  on  civil  welfare.  It  is  based 
on  a  study  of  six  American  cities.  They  were  selected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide  contrasts  in  industrial  organization  and  to 
make  possible  an  evaluation  of  the  eflFects  of  big  and  small  busi- 
ness on  city  life.  .  .  . 

For  purposes  of  this  report  a  big-business  city  is  defined  as 
one  in  which  (a)  a  few  large  firms  employ  all  or  most  of  the 
workers;  (b)  ownership  of  most  of  the  industrial  facilities  lies 
outside  the  city;  (c)  business  activity  is  concentrated  in  one  or 
a  very  few  industrial  lines.  Conversely,  a  small-business  city  is 
one  in  which  (a)  most  of  the  workers  are  employed  by  a  large 
number  of  small  firms;  (b)  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  facilities 
are  locally  owned;  (c)  business  activity  is  diversified  in  several 
different  industrial  lines. 

In  accordance  with  these  definitions  three  pairs  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  were  selected  for  study  in  this  report.  The 
members  of  each  pair  were  so  selected  that  they  had  several 
basic  factors  in  common— general  geographical  location,  popula- 
tion size,  percentage  of  foreign-born  and  Negroes  in  the  pop- 
ulation, etc.  In  the  case  of  two  of  these  pairs,  however,  the  mem- 
bers differ  sharply  in  one  important  respect.  One  of  each  pair 
is  clearly  a  big-business  city;  the  other  is  distinctly  a  small- 
business  city.  In  the  case  of  the  third  pair,  there  is  also  a  dif- 
ferentiation with  respect  to  big-  and  small-business  industrial 
organization,  but  is  not  as  sharp  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two, 
and  thus  they  constitute  an  intermediate  check. 

To  these  cities  were  applied  standards  of  evaluation  gen- 
erally recognized  by  sociologists  as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  figures  used  to  measure  the  levels  of  civic  life  were  obtained 
from  oflBcial  Government  sources,  from  authoritative  sociological 
studies,  and  from  direct  field  investigation  of  the  cities  selected 
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by  a  sociologist.  Also  obtained  in  the  field  by  the  sociologist 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  information  concerning  non- 
quantitative  factors  in  city  life,  such  as  the  attitudes  of  civic 
leaders,  the  role  in  city  life  played  by  executives  of  the  great 
absentee-owned  industrial  plants,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  big-business  cities 
studied  here  were  chosen  to  represent  the  local  manifestations 
of  a  national  trend— the  trend  toward  industrial  concentration, 
absentee  ownership,  the  dominance  of  giant  corporations.  Simi- 
larly, the  small-business  cities  were  selected  to  represent  the 
typical  community  of  small,  locally  owned,  competitive  enter- 
prises. 

At  first  glance,  civic  welfare  may  appear  to  be  a  highly 
difiicult  topic  to  measure  or  even  to  discuss  objectively.  Yet, 
there  does  exist  a  considerable  amount  of  concrete,  factual  data 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the 
chance  that  a  baby  would  die  within  1  year  after  birth  was 
considerably  greater  in  big  than  in  small-business  cities;  in  fact, 
the  chance  was  almost  twice  as  great  in  one  big-business  city 
than  in  the  comparable  small-business  city.  Public  expenditures 
on  libraries  ( per  capita )  were  10  times  greater  and  on  education 
(per  student)  were  20  per  cent  greater  in  one  of  the  small- 
business  cities  studied  than  in  the  comparable  big-business  city; 
slums  were  more  prevalent— in  one  case  nearly  3  times  more 
prevalent— in  big  than  in  small-business  cities. 

These  facts  are  cited  here  merely  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  standards  employed.  The  broad  conclusions  suggested  by  the 
study  are  that — 

1.  The  small-business  cities  provided  for  their  residents  a 
considerably  more  balanced  economic  life  than  did  big- 
business  cities; 

2.  The  general  level  of  civic  welfare  was  appreciably  higher 
in  the  small-business  cities; 

3.  These  differences  between  city  life  in  big-  and  small- 
business  cities  were  in  the  cases  studied  due  largely  to 
differences  in  industrial  organization— that  is,  specifically 
to  the  dominance  of  big  business  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  prevalence  of  small  business  on  the  other. 
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The  more  "balanced"  economic  life  provided  in  small-busi- 
ness cities  was  noted  in  several  ways.  First  of  all,  industrial 
stability  was  much  more  pronounced.  In  small-business  cities 
employment  was  more  diversified;  not  only  did  a  relatively 
large  number  of  industrial  firms  operate  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  lines,  but  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
workers  were  engaged  in  wholesale,  retail,  and  other  distributive 
pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  pay  roll  of  big-business 
cities  was  largely  dominated  by  one  or  a  few  great  industrial 
firms. 

This  economic  dominance  of  a  few  big  absentee-owned 
corporations  in  the  big-business  cities  studied  resulted  in  rela- 
tive insecurity  and  instability.  The  mere  decision  of  one  corpora- 
tion to  move  its  local  plant  to  some  other  area  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  economic  collapse  in  a  big-business  city.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  contended  by  some  economists  that  production  and 
employment  are  typically  less  stable  in  monopolistic  or  quasi- 
monopolistic  industries.  In  any  event,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
big  business  cities  studied,  fluctuations  in  employment,  wages, 
and  even  in  the  number  of  business  enterprises  were  considerably 
greater,  on  the  average,  than  in  the  small  business  cities. 

Second,  it  was  found  that  retail  facilities  were  more  satis- 
factory in  small -business  cities.  They  were  more  abundant,  more 
efiiciently  managed,  and  offered  greater  variety.  In  the  big- 
business  cities,  it  was  discovered,  retailers  hesitated  to  make 
substantial  investments  because  of  the  business  hazards  incident 
to  the  economic  instability  referred  to  above.  Thus,  the  residents 
of  big-business  cities  often  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  buy. 

Third,  the  gap  between  the  incomes  of  the  few  very  rich 
and  those  of  the  poor  appeared  to  be  greater  in  big-business 
cities,  although  available  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  conclusive. 
In  small-business  cities  it  appeared  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  population  earned  medium  or  high  incomes. 

The  final  and  most  important  test  applied  to  big-  and  small- 
business  cities  was  the  measurement  of  the  general  level  of  civic 
welfare.  The  measure  employed  was  that  developed  by  an 
eminent  social  scientist.  It  gives  weight  to  most  of  the  important 
measurable  factors  which  bear  on  the  welfare  of  a  city's  residents, 
including,  for  example,  numerous  items  relating  to  health,  hous- 
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ing,  sanitation,  incomes,  education,  and  recreation  among  others. 
A  few  of  these  factors— for  example,  infant  mortahty  and  slums- 
were  cited  above.  The  overall  measure  of  civic  welfare,  sum- 
marizing all  of  these  figures,  showed  that  in  each  case  the  small- 
business  city  studied  rated  materially  higher  than  did  the  com- 
parable big-business  city. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  report  certain  tentative 
reasons  are  advanced  for  the  generally  higher  level  of  civic 
welfare  found  in  the  small-business  cities.  It  was  found  that  in 
these  cities,  civic  spirit  was  more  pronounced,  more  widely 
shared,  and  more  active.  The  economically  independent  middle 
class  was  more  abundant  in  the  small-business  cities.  For  several 
reasons  cited  later,  it  was  the  independent  middle  class  which 
usually  took  the  lead  in  the  voluntary  management  of  civic  enter- 
prises. In  the  small-business  cities  they  operated  with  the  rela- 
tively widespread  cooperation  of  labor  groups. 

In  the  big-business  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independ- 
ent middle  class  was  not  only  small  but  for  the  most  part  was 
not  truly  independent.  In  these  cities  the  giant  corporations  were 
the  real  powers.  Local  executives  of  these  corporations  had  little 
interest  in  civic  enterprises  as  such,  except  insofar  as  such  enter- 
prises might  impinge  upon  the  profit  opportunities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  nominally  independent  middle  class  in  these  cities— 
directly  or  indirectly— was  compelled  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  corporation  executives.  Whatever  civic  activities  were  under- 
taken by  labor  in  these  cities  were  instituted  not  in  cooperation 
with  other  groups  in  the  city  but  usually  in  conflict  with  them. 

In  short,  in  small-business  cities  the  environment  was  favor- 
able to  the  development  and  growth  of  civic  spirit.  The  interests 
of  the  potential  leaders  of  civic  enterprise  were  generally  mutual 
and  locally  rooted.  In  big-business  cities,  civic  spirit  was  stunted 
or  distorted.  The  potential  leaders  of  civic  enterprise  were  either 
powerless  to  act  or  were  motivated  by  interests  outside  the  city— 
particularly  the  home  office  of  the  giant  corporation.  These 
differences  were  reflected  in  the  contrasting  levels  of  general 
civic  welfare  found  in  big-  and  small-business  cities.  .  .  . 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  state  whether  or  not  the  con- 
clusions derived  in  this  report  are  applicable  to  all  big-business 
and  all  small-business  cities  in  the  United  States.  An  answer  to 
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this  question  would  require  a  field  study  covering  most  of  the 
cities  in  this  country.  Among  big-business  cities  as  well  as  among 
small-business  cities,  there  must  be  many  dev^'ations  from  the 
patterns  found  in  this  survey.  It  is  left  for  studies  of  the  future 
to  show  just  how  important  and  how  frequent  these  devia- 
tions are. 


Eric  Larrabee 

THE  WRECK 

OF  THE  STATUS  SYSTEM 


« 


Eric  Larrabee  is  not  a  sociologist— or  at  least  he  lists  no 
sociological  degrees— he  is  a  professional  writer.  But  in 
his  writing  he  displays  an  unusual  familiarity  with  socio- 
logical materials.  At  the  same  time  he  often  presents  a 
fresh  point  of  view  which  sociologists  could  well  con- 
sider. In  the  late  1950' s  Mr.  Larrabee  published  a  series 
of  articles  in  Horizon  Magazine  under  the  general  rubric, 
"American  Mores  at  Mid  Century!'  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Status  System"  is  one  in  this  series.  It  is  a  refutation  of 
what  he  considers  the  sociologists'  exaggeration  of  the 
extent  to  which  stratification  really  dominates  the  be- 
havior of  the  American  people.  After  all,  maybe  we  do 
need  an  antidote. 


Actually  we  are  living  not  so  much  in  a  status  system  as  in  the 
wreckage  of  one,  a  storeroom  full  of  broken  monuments;  for 
the  process  of  exploiting  status  is  self-destructive,  and  ruins  each 
new  idol  that  it  raises.  Once  commerce  gets  its  greasy  fingers 
on  a  class  distinction  there  is  little  enough  left  of  it;  and  given 
the  effort  and  incentive  there  is  no  honor,  no  eminence,  no 
ornament  that  cannot  be  cheapened  and  coarsened  and  mar- 
keted to  the  millions.  A  hierarchy  subject  to  merchandizing  is 
no  longer  binding  on  the  independent  individual— and  this  is 
what  saves  us. 

*  From  "The  Wreck  of  the  Status  System,"  Horizon,  "A  Magazine  of 
the  Arts,"  Vol.  II,  No.  2  (Nov.,  1959),  pp.  22-23,  128.  Copyright  ©  1959, 
1960  by  American  Horizon,  Inc.  Included  subsequently  in  Eric  Larrabee, 
The  Self  Conscious  Society  (New  York,  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc., 
1961).  Used  by  permiasion. 
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The  shell  of  the  status  system  which  we  occupy  can  even 
now,  admittedly,  do  damage  to  those  unfortunates  who  go  astray 
among  its  dingy,  shattered  statuary.  But  no  one  is  required  to. 
No  one  is  compelled  to  engage  in  the  bootless  pursuit  of  symbols 
that  have  lost  their  meaning,  or  to  keep  up  with  Joneses  who 
are  merely  seeking  to  keep  up.  The  ordeal  of  competitive  con- 
sumption is  not  mandatory,  and  there  are  many  alternatives  for 
those  who  can  replace  the  search  for  pseudo-symbols  with  the 
search  for  something  else— for  competence,  or  merely  for  pleas- 
ure, or  for  some  Grail  of  their  own  contriving.  We  are  not  con- 
demned to  take  the  worn-out  system  seriously;  and  its  true  victims 
are  not  the  skeptics  but  the  faithful,  those  who  haven't  yet  seen 
the  flaw  within  the  marble,  and  still  believe  in  the  fallen  gods. 

The  idea  of  social  class  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  most 
risky,  weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  social  scientist.  It  has  enor- 
mous plausibility.  We  all  know  that  "class"  exists,  and  we  are 
continually  confronted  with  evidences  of  it.  Moreover,  the  more 
"scientific"  of  the  life  sciences,  like  biology,  have  passed  this 
way  before— and  attained  their  present  levels  of  reliability— by 
beginning  with  the  Linnaean,  or  classifying,  stage  and  dividing 
the  raw  material  for  study  into  families  and  species. 

Once  you  have  assumed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "class," 
proofs  of  its  existence  follow  with  gratifying  ease.  Income  levels 
distribute  themselves  across  a  workable  scale;  styles  of  living 
show  welcome  contrasts;  and  individuals  turn  out  to  judge  one 
another's  "place"  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  unanimity.  Ob- 
viously many  people  do  not  stay  in  place,  and  this  leads  to  the 
equally  plausible  idea  of  "mobility,"  or  moving  from  class  to 
class— the  unstable  quality  that  presumably  made  the  "high 
mobiles"  in  Ridgewood  so  vulnerable  to  stereo,  soup,  and  carpets. 
On  this  theoretical  skeleton  can  be  hung  a  structure  as  compli- 
cated as  the  investigator  desires,  as  adaptable  to  primitive  tribes 
as  to  the  status-graders  of  a  modern  industry.  Like  all  self- 
confirming  propositions,  however,  it  is  less  useful  than  it  looks. 

For  example,  one  of  the  modern  sociologists  who  has  leaned 
heavily  on  the  idea  of  "class"  is  W.  Lloyd  Warner,  whose  Yankee 
City  Series  has  handled  a  New  England  community  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  composed  of  six  classes:  upper-upper,  lower- 
upper,    upper-middle,    lower-middle,    upper-lower,    and    lower- 
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lower.  Warner  uses  what  can  be  called  the  "subjective"  rather 
than  the  "objective"  meaning  of  the  word  "class"— that  is,  he  is 
more  concerned  with  the  classes  people  think  they  belong  to, 
or  are  assigned  to  by  others,  than  he  is  with  the  class  they 
would  be  placed  in  by  income  or  by  some  other  tangible  factor. 
Warner  argues,  nonetheless,  that  his  classes  do  in  actuality  exist, 
encompassing  both  meanings,  and  this  has  led  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  complain.  For  instance,  it  has  prompted  C.  Wright 
Mills  (author  of  White  Collar  and  The  Power  Elite)  to  insist 
that  a  good  definition  should  be  one-dimensional,  so  that  you 
can  make  it  hold  still  while  other  variables  move;  but  Mills 
thinks  that  in  Warner's  hands  the  word  "class"  has  become  what 
he  calls  a  "sponge  word,"  so  filled  with  various  notions  that  you 
can  never  be  sure  which  one  you're  dealing  with.  Mills  would 
much  prefer  to  define  "class"  in  financial  or  similarly  objective 
terms,  and  set  aside  the  word  "status"  for  the  far  less  precise 
impressions  that  people  have  about  each  other,  and  themselves. 

Yet  even  with  this  division  of  labor  between  the  words, 
"status"  is  still  a  source  of  difficulty.  The  elements  that  make  it 
up  can  be  scored  on  an  I.S.C.,  or  Index  of  Status  Characteristics, 
yet  these  will  often  differ  from  place  to  place,  or  even  from 
time  to  time.  One  is  hard  put  to  demonstrate  that  status  is  there, 
inherent  in  the  situation,  and  not  brought  along  by  the  investiga- 
tor in  the  baggage  of  his  preconceptions.  In  such  circumstances 
the  test  of  an  idea  is  not  how  sensible  it  seems,  but  how  effective 
it  is  in  solving  problems  that  could  not  otherwise  be  posed.  If 
"status"  is  simply  a  name  for  what  we  already  know  by  other 
means,  then  its  use  will  beg  all  the  questions  that  we  ought  to 
be  asking:  what  is  it?  how  do  we  know?  what  creates  it?  what 
consequences  follow?  The  sociologists  themselves  are  in  good 
part  aware  of  this,  and  they  handle  their  terminology— clumsy 
as  it  is— with  a  certain  restraint.  But  in  the  process  of  converting 
to  layman's  language,  many  of  the  reservations  and  caveats  get 
lost;  and  the  results  are  subsequently  served  up  to  the  public, 
with  a  spurious  and  unintended  authority,  as  the  pronouncements 
of  social  science. 

"Status"  has  still  another  hold  on  the  public  imagination, 
derived  from  the  parlor-game  fascination  that  comes  of  putting 
people  in  pigeonholes;  and  this  has  been  formidably  strength- 
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ened  by  the  recent  emergence,  during  these  postwar  years,  of 
a  school  of  amateur  and  unofficial  sociology,  staffed  mainly  by 
journalists  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  one  man's 
"insight"  is  as  good  as  another's.  Postwar  prosperity  brought 
with  it  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  American  self-con- 
sciousness to  expand  and  exercise  itself.  W'hen  the  late  forties 
came  we  looked  at  one  another  with  wild  surmise  and  saw 
much  that  fell  into  patterns— like  Madison  Avenue,  button- 
down  shirts,  grey  flannel  suits— and  there  were  satisfactions  to 
be  had  in  naming  the  new  categories,  and  guessing  where  one 
stood  in  them  oneself.  .  .  . 

We  are  anxious  now  about  status  because  it  is  problematical, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  system  no  longer  works. 
We  are  no  longer  bound  by  birth  or  bankroll  to  a  fixed  place 
in  it,  and  there  is  the  opportunity— though  no  requirement— for 
the  individual  to  escape.  In  this  disorderly  turmoil  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  who  one  is,  but  it  is  uniquely  possible  now  to  be 
free  from  the  social  self,  that  person  other  people  think  we  are, 
and  to  be  free  also  from  envy— that  most  vicious  of  the  sins 
inherent  in  a  stratified  society.  Freedom  is  not  necessarily  a 
pleasure.  Abundance  may  appear  to  be  the  palliative  of  our 
ills,  but  it  is  not.  It  calls  in  question  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples; our  own  purpose,  that  of  our  people.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  before,  and  we  are  on  our  own. 


Everett  M .  Rogers 

GOVERNMENT 
AGRICULTURAL  AGENCIES 
GROWING  DEPENDENCE 
ON  UNCLE  SAM  * 


Selections  to  document  the  complexity  of  American  so- 
ciety are  not  hard  to  find.  One  does  not  have  to  read 
anything  to  know,  for  example,  that  living  in  an  Amer- 
ican city,  at  least  for  the  people  in  the  middle  class, 
involves  contact  with  a  staggering  array  of  intricately 
interrelated  organizations.  What  may  not  be  so  clear, 
however,  is  that  living  in  rural  society,  our  stereotypes 
from  another  century  notwithstanding,  has  become  com- 
plex as  well.  If  we  select,  as  Everett  M.  Rogers  does  in 
the  following,  simply  one  aspect  of  the  farmers  total 
life  pattern,  namely  his  relations  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  not  even  all  of  them,  we  see  how  this  last 
bastion  of  individuality  and  isolation  has  been  infiltrated 
by  the  efforts  of  the  larger  society  to  "render  service." 


Government  agricultural  agencies  are  of  increasing  importance 
to  farm  people.  Few  farmers  did  not  receive  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment assistance  within  the  past  year.  Before  the  Depression 
of  the  1930's,  there  were  few  farmers  who  had  ever  received  a 
government  check.  Some  agencies  had  existed  before  1930,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  for  example,  but  it  was  the  De- 
pression Period  of  the  1930's  that  rapidly  multiplied  the  number 
of  agencies.  This  increase  in  government  agencies  was  not  re- 
stricted to  agriculture  alone.  In  fact,  almost  every  area  of  Amer- 

*  Everett   M.    Rogers,   Social  Change   in    Rural   Society    ( New   York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1960),  pp.  285-295.  Used  by  permission. 
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lean  life  now  has  at  least  one  government  agency  to  inform, 
observe,  or  subsidize  it.  .  .  . 

The  following  table  lists  the  major  government  agricultural 
agencies  and  their  aims. 


Major  Government  Agricultural  Agencies 


Initials 
1.  USDA 


Name 

United    States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations 

Agricultural  Extension 
Service 


4.  VoAg       Vocational  Agriculture 

(and  Homemaking) 

5.  SCS  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 

ice 

6.  Forest  Service 


7.  ASC  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conserva- 
tion 


8.  FHA        Farmers  Home  Admin- 

istration 

9.  FCA         Farm   Credit   Adminis- 

tration 


Purpose 

Coordinate  and  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  most  government 
agricultural  agencies. 

Perform  agricultural  research. 

Communicate  information 
about  new  farm  and  home 
practices. 

Train  high  school  youth  to  en- 
ter farming  (or  homemak- 
ing). 

Provide  technical  assistance 
and  secure  the  adoption  of 
soil  conservation  practices. 

Manage  and  conserve  forest 
resources. 

(1)    Restrict  food  surpluses, 
(2)   maintain  farm  prices, 
and     (3)     pay    farmers    to 
adopt  soil  conserving  prac- 
tices. 

Provide  loans  and  farm  man- 
agement to  low-income 
farmers. 

Provide  loans  through  local  co- 
operatives ( NFLA's  and 
PCA's)  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  and  buildings. 
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10.   REA         Rural  Electrification  Make  loans  to  local  co-opera- 

Administration  tives   (REC's)   who  provide 

electric  power  or  telephone 
service  to  rural  people. 

One  indication  of  the  importance  of  government  in  modern 
rural  society  is  provided  by  a  study  completed  in  Henry  County, 
Indiana,  in  1951.^  A  total  of  1,248  governmental  officials  and 
employees  were  located  in  this  rural  county  at  that  time.  Of 
these,  12  per  cent  of  the  total  were  federal  employees;  the 
remaining  88  per  cent  were  mainly  city,  village,  township,  or 
county  employees.  There  was  a  total  of  327  diflFerent  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  agencies  in  Henry  County. 

Government  agencies  are  increasingly  important  in  all  phases 
of  American  life.  They  are  especially  important  to  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  For  example,  during  the  past  25  years  over 
twenty-two  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  through  government 
programs  to  help  the  American  farmer;  about  half  of  this  went 
to  stabilize  farm  prices  and  incomes.  In  addition,  twenty-two 
billion  dollars  were  spent  on  other  programs  of  indirect  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  such  as  the  purchase  of  farm  products  for  foreign 
assistance.  In  1957,  the  U.  S.  government  was  holding  more 
than  seven  billion  dollars'  worth  of  surplus  farm  products,  mostly 
corn  and  wheat. 

In  1958,  one  dollar  out  of  every  14  budgeted  by  the  federal 
government  went  to  agriculture.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the 
national  defense  program,  farm  programs  received  the  largest 
part  of  the  federal  budget.  So,  if  Americans  are  interested  in  how 
their  tax  money  is  spent,  they  must  be  interested  in  government 
agricultural  agencies.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  almost  every 
major  farm  magazine  today  has  a  Washington  reporter  and 
regularly  carries  news  about  changes  in  farm  legislation  and 
government  agencies. 

The  author  completed  a  study  of  the  importance  of  govern- 
mental agricultural  agencies  in  Miami  County,  Ohio,  in  1959. 
A  sample  of  87  farmers  were  asked,  "How  many  federal  agri- 

1  Paul  J.  Jehlik  and  J.  Edwin  Losey,  Rural  Social  Organization  in 
Henry  County,  Indiana,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  568,  1951, 
p.  421. 
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cultural  agency  employees  do  you  think  are  employed  in  your 
county?"  Twenty-nine  of  the  respondents  said  they  did  not  k.iow; 
the  remaining  58  farmers  estimated  there  was  an  average  of  89 
employees  in  the  county.  One  farmer  said,  "There  must  be  a 
number  equal  to  the  number  of  farmers."  Another  responded, 
"I  don't  know,  but  there  must  be  too  many."  The  actual  number 
of  federal  agricultural  employees  in  the  county  was  over  200 
if  part-time  farmer  employees  are  included. 

Why  Do  We  Need  Agricultural  Agencies? 

American  farmers  probably  receive  more  help  from  the  govern- 
ment than  do  many  other  segments  of  the  business  economy, 
v.'hy  are  farm  people  given  this  special  treatment?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  There  are  at  least  four  main  reasons  why  the  govern- 
ment has  aided  the  farmer  more  than  others: 

1.  The  very  nature  of  the  farm  economy  is  novel  when 
compared  to  other  areas  of  business.  The  excessive  surpluses  in 
agriculture  cannot  be  controlled  by  individual  farmers  them- 
selves. Four  million  farmers  could  not  possibly  enter  into  a 
voluntary  agreement  to  limit  agricultural  production.  Other  parts 
of  the  economy,  where  there  are  a  few  large  producers,  can 
and  do  appropriately  limit  their  supply  to  suit  the  existing 
demand.  This  is  not  possible  for  the  farmer.  So  the  government 
must  intervene. 

2.  A  second  reason  for  public  approval  of  government  agri- 
cultural programs  lies  in  the  widespread  fear  of  depression.  The 
Depression  of  the  1930's  was  preceded  by  a  drop  in  farm  prices. 
Many  Americans  believe  that  a  decline  in  farm  prices  and  a 
surplus  of  agricultural  products  is  an  indication  of  a  coming 
depression  for  the  total  economy.  So  the  public  feels  that  a 
government  program  to  prevent  surplus  and  boost  farm  price 
levels  is  good  insurance  against  a  general  depression. 

3.  Another  reason  for  the  government's  special  treatment 
of  farmers  lies  in  the  high  value  attached  to  the  conservation 
of  resources.  Not  to  be  concerned  with  the  erosion  of  soil  on 
millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  is  not  to  be  in  vogue  with  current 
American  thinking,  whether  one  is  urban  or  rural  in  his  afiFections. 
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Everyone  is  "against  sin  and  for  soil  conservation."  This  fact  is 
well-known  by  legislators  who  have  little  trouble  securing  the 
passage  of  farm  legislation  if  it  is  labeled  as  conservation.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  real  problem  of  conservation  facing  American 
agriculture.  But  it  is  socially  acceptable  to  overstate  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem. 

4.  The  fourth  reason  for  special  government  aid  to  agri- 
culture needs  hardly  to  be  mentioned  again.  This  reason  is  the 
power  of  farm  pressure  groups  in  securing  a  type  of  legislation 
favorable  for  farm  people. 

Changing  Attitudes  Toward  Government  Agencies 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  government  agencies  are  changing 
from  resistance  to  passive  acceptance.  This  is  perhaps  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  one  rural  sociologist  who  was  conducting 
a  research  interview  with  a  farmer  on  his  back  porch.  Several 
times  during  the  hour-long  interview,  the  farmer  indicated  his 
dislike  for  all  agricultural  agencies.  He  remarked,  "There's  too 
many  people  atryin'  to  tell  me  how  to  farm  my  place  here."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  interview  the  rural  sociologist  thanked 
the  farmer  and  started  to  leave.  As  he  walked  off,  he  heard  the 
farmer  yell  in  through  the  screen  door  to  his  wife,  "Emma,  have 
you  been  down  to  the  mailbox  yet?  I  don't  know  what  we'll 
do  if  that  government  check  don't  come  today." 

Farmers'  attitudes  toward  government  agencies  have  be- 
come more  favorable  as  they  have  (1)  become  more  dependent 
on  these  agencies,  and  (2)  gained  more  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  them.  A  study  of  1,500  New  York  farmers  in  1952 
found  generally  favorable  attitudes  toward  most  agricultural 
agencies. 2  One  exception  was  the  finding  that  farmers  were 
about  evenly  split  on  their  attitude  toward  price  supports  and 
acreage  allotments. 

Farmers  have  a  generally  favorable  attitude  toward  govern- 
ment agencies  in  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  the  acreage 
allotment  program.  There  is  evidence  from  another  study  that 
farmers'  social  values  are  somewhat  opposed  to  attempts  to  con- 

2  Edward  O.  Moe,  New  York  Farmers'  Opinions  on  Agricultural  Pro- 
grams, Ithaca,  Cornell  Agr.  Ext.  Serv.  Bull.  864,  1952. 
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trol  farm  surpluses.^  In  general,  farm  people  eagerly  accept 
means  of  increasing  their  production.  In  the  farmers'  thinking 
however,  the  existence  of  a  surplus  is  a  bad  thing,  but  not  the 
production  of  the  surplus.  In  other  words,  the  market  is  at 
fault,  not  the  farmer.  The  idea  of  limiting  farm  production  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  value  pattern  of  farm  life.  Reduction  of 
food  production  makes  no  real  sense  to  most  farmers.  Farmers' 
opinions  toward  government  agencies  other  than  the  price  sup- 
port program  are  generally  favorable;  these  programs  are  more 
closely  consistent  with  farmer  values.  For  example,  the  soil  con- 
servation program  encourages  both  production  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. And  a  New  York  study  indicates  that  soil  conservation 
practices  of  a  production  nature  such  as  tiling  were  accepted 
more  readily  than  such  strictly  conservation  practices  as  contour 
farming  and  terracing."* 

In  1957  a  sample  of  corn-hog  farmers  in  Iowa  were  asked 
their  opinions  of  the  Extension  Service.^  More  positive  than 
negative  attitudes  were  expressed,  but  there  were  several  farm- 
ers who  reflected  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. The  range  of  these  statements  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing responses: 

"Well,  ah,  I  think  they  (farmers  generally)  feel  as  though 
they're  (Extension  Service)  definitely  helping  and  they're  more 
than  welcome,  I  feel,  in  the  average  farm  home  and  on  the  farm. 
They  (Extension  workers)  should  be,  they're  qualified." 

"The  county  agent  probably  knows  what  is  best,  but  there 
are  some  hard  feelings.  Some  say  that  he  is  just  putting  in  his 
time." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  have  to  have  those  guys  (Extension 
workers)  to  a  certain  extent.  I  know  lots  of  farmers  don't  think 
too  much  .  .  .  just  a  lot  of  added  taxes." 

3  Horace  Miner,  Culture  and  Agriculture:  An  Anthropological  Study 
of  a  Corn  Belt  County  (Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1949), 
p.  87. 

*  Julian  Prundeanu  and  Paul  J.  Zwerman,  "An  Evaluation  of  Some 
Economic  Factors  and  Farmers'  Attitudes  That  May  Influence  Acceptance 
of  Soil  Conservation  Practices,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  40:903-914, 
1958. 

°  Everett  M.  Rogers  and  George  M.  Beal,  Reference  Group  Influences 
in  the  Adoption  of  Agricultural  Technology,  Ames,  Iowa  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Mimeo  Bull.,  1958,  p.  65.  Used  by  permission. 
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In  summary,  farmers  now  have  favorable  attitudes  toward 
most  government  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  the  farm  price 
support  program.  This  diflFerence  may  partly  be  due  to  the 
farmers'  basic  values  on  increased  production,  which  the  surplus 
control  program  violates.  There  are  some  farmers  who  have 
unfavorable  opinions  of  other  government  agency  employees- 
such  as  Extension  workers  and  agricultural  scientists.  The  long- 
range  trend  has  been  for  farmer  attitudes  toward  government 
agencies  to  become  more  positive. 

Lack  of  Knowledge  About  Agencies 

One  reason  that  some  farmers  may  have  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes toward  government  agricultural  agencies  is  because  they 
lack  knowledge  and  understanding  of  them.  Several  government 
agencies  have  changed  their  names  and  initials  since  their  origin. 
This  adds  considerably  to  farmer  confusion.  For  example,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (Triple  A)  became  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  (PMA)  in  1945  and 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC)  in  1953.  Oc- 
casionally, one  hears  a  farmer  who  yet  refers  to  the  ASC  as 
the  AAA. 

A  study  of  1,500  New  York  farmers  in  1952  disclosed  that:  ® 

1.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers  said  they  had  heard  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

2.  Four  out  of  ten  farmers  in  the  18  counties  without  a  soil 
conservation  district  said  they  had  a  district.  Two  out  of 
10  farmers  in  counties  with  a  district  said  there  was  no 
district  or  else  did  not  know  there  was  one. 

Interviews  with  a  state-wide  sample  of  104  Ohio  farmers 
in  1957  disclosed  the  following:  ^ 

1.  Only  32  per  cent  knew  there  was  no  direct  connection 
between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension   Service. 

2.  Only  68  per  cent  knew  there  was  a  direct  connection 
between  4-H  Clubs  and  the  Extension  Service. 

6  Moe,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

"  Everett  M.  Rogers  and  Harold  R.  Capener,  The  County  Extension 
Agent  and  His  Constituents,  Columbus,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull,  (in 
Press ) . 
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A  sample  of  600  Ohio  farmers  were  asked  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Extension  Service 
in  1957.^  Only  70  per  cent  knew  the  correct  answer,  although 
most  of  the  respondents  were  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Historically,  there  had  been  a  connection  between  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  Extension  Service,  but  the  two  organizations 
were  officially  separated  in  1919  in  Ohio. 

Structure  of  Government  Agencies 

A  government  agricultural  agency  is  a  public  bureaucracy  de- 
signed to  provide  services  to  rural  people.  Most  of  these  agencies 
originate  outside  of  the  county  but  operate  within  it.  With  few 
exceptions,  agricultural  agencies  are  organized  under  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  agency  usually  operates 
on  state,  district,  and  county  levels.  Most  agencies  have  local 
offices  in  the  county  seat  and  their  lowest  level  of  organization 
is  the  county. 

The  goal  or  purpose  of  most  agricultural  agencies  is  to 
change  human  behavior.  This  change  may  entail  communicating 
and  securing  the  adoption  of  production-increasing  practices. 
This  is  the  goal  of  such  agencies  as  the  Extension  Service  or 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  Homemaking.  The  goal  of  other 
agencies  such  as  the  SCS  and  ASC  is  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
such  conservation  practices  as  terracing,  contouring,  and  build- 
ing farm  ponds  and  grassed  waterways.  Other  agencies  such  as 
the  ASC  attempt  to  induce  the  farmer  to  restrict  his  farm  produc- 
tion in  order  to  decrease  food  surpluses.  Still  other  government 
agencies  provide  financial  loans  through  farmer  cooperatives  in 
order  to  help  farmers  purchase  land,  adopt  new  practices,  or 
secure  electric  power.  The  common  goal  of  most  government 
agricultural  agencies  is  to  change  people.  The  paid  employees 
of  these  agencies  are  often  called  change  agents;  they  attempt 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  changes  by  their  constituents,  the 
people  in  their  assigned  area  of  work.  For  example,  as  SCS 
worker— a   change   agent— employed   by   the    Soil    Conservation 

s  R.  M.  Dimit,  Factors  Influencing  the  Organization,  Function,  and 
Membership  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Wooster,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp. 
Sta.  Mimeo  Bull.,  1958. 
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Service— a  change  agency— may  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  contouring  by  the  farmers  in  his  county— his  constituents. 

All  of  the  government  agricultural  agencies  included  under 
the  broad  jurisdiction  of  the  USDA  are  sometimes  referred  to 
by  farm  people  as  the  farm  program.  Others  use  this  term  to 
include  only  agency  endeavors,  mainly  of  the  ASC,  to  control 
farm  surpluses  and  maintain  farm  prices.  In  this  book,  a  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  a  program  and  an  agency.  A 
program  is  the  activities  or  functions  that  an  agency  provides 
or  sponsors. 

Types  of  Government  Agencies 

There  are  three  main  types  of  government  agencies:    (1)   line 
action,  (2)  grant-in-aid,  and  (3)  loan. 

1.  Line  action  agencies  are  those  where  a  direct  line  of 
control  and  authority  extends  down  from  the  federal  level 
(USDA)  through  state  and  county  levels  to  the  farmer.  The 
local  change  agents  who  deal  with  their  farmer  constituents  are 
federal  employees  and  their  expenses  are  paid  with  federal 
funds.  Most  of  the  line  action  agencies  are  financed  entirely 
by  the  federal  government.  Examples  of  line  agencies  are  the 
ASC  and  SCS. 

2.  Grant-in-aid  agencies  are  those  where  a  grant  of  money 
is  made  by  the  federal  government  to  the  state  or  local  level 
without  a  direct  line  of  control  and  authority.  The  federal  funds 
are  often  supplemented  by  state,  county,  or  local  financial  sup- 
port. The  federal  government  may  specify  certain  restrictions  in 
the  way  the  money  may  be  spent  by  grant-in-aid  agencies.  There 
may  even  be  federal  employees  who  travel  out  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  inspect  the  agency  and  insure  that  federal  restrictions 
are  observed.  Outside  of  these  limits,  however,  the  federal  em- 
ployees do  not  have  authority  over  the  state  or  local  employees. 

One  example  of  a  grant-in-aid  type  of  agency  is  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service.  Federal  funds  are  annually  appro- 
priated and  distributed  to  the  various  state  Extension  Services. 
These  funds  are  matched  by  state  and  often  by  county  funds. 
Thus,  the  salaries  and  activities  of  the  county  agent  are  jointly 
sponsored  by  federal,  state,  and  county  governments.  For  this 
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reason,  the  agency  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "cooperative" 
Extension  Service.  The  county  agent  is  responsible  to  both  the 
local  people  in  his  county  and  to  the  state  Extension  director. 
The  state  Extension  administrator  is  not,  however,  subject  to 
the  authority  of  personnel  in  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  USDA.  The  Federal  Extension  Service 
mainly  limits  its  activities  to  coordinating  the  state  activities, 
supervising  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  carrying  on  certain 
other  programs  that  could  not  be  done  more  easily  at  the  state 
level. 

The  state  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  are  also  an  ex- 
ample of  a  grant-in-aid  agricultural  agency.  Funds  are  annually 
distributed  through  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations— a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in  the  USDA— to  each  of  the 
state  Experiment  Stations.  Other  funds  are  secured  at  the  state 
level  and  from  other  sources.  The  state  Experiment  Station 
director  is  the  top  authority  in  this  agency  structure.  Funds,  but 
not  control,  come  from  the  federal  level. 

Vocational  Agriculture  and  Homemaking  is  also  a  grant-in- 
aid  type  agency.  Funds  are  granted  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  state  departments  of  education  to  local  school  districts 
where  the  federal  funds  are  matched  by  local  school  district 
finances. 

3.  Loan  type  agencies  are  those  in  which  a  temporary  grant 
of  federal  money  at  a  relatively  low  interest  rate  is  made  to 
state  or  local  organizations.  In  most  cases  these  organizations 
receiving  loans  are  farmer  co-operatives.  Examples  of  loan  type 
agencies  are  the  REA  and  EGA.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion provides  loans  to  local  farmers,  but  is  a  line  action  type 
agency  in  terms  of  its  organization. 

Let  us  examine  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
greater  detail  as  one  example  of  a  loan  type  agency.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1935  provided  for  federal  loans  to  any 
local  organization  which  would  provide  electrification  to  rural 
people.  These  local  organizations  were  not  necessarily  farmer 
co-operatives,  but  about  95  per  cent  of  them  were.  Government 
loans  were  also  received  by  municipal  electric  companies,  part- 
nerships, and  corporations.  The  loans  were  at  a  low  rate  of 
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interest— originally  2  per  cent— and  were  repayable  in  35  years. 
Many  of  these  original  loans  have  now  been  repaid.  The  local 
electrification  co-op,  often  called  a  Rural  Electrification  Co- 
operative or  REC,  no  longer  has  any  connection  with  the  federal 
government  once  its  loan  is  repaid.  While  loans  are  in  effect,  the 
REA  administrator  in  the  USDA  supervises  the  local  co-op's 
financial  standing  and  provides  management  advice. 

In  similar  manner  the  federal  government  provides  loans 
to  local  co-ops  called  Production  Credit  Associations  who  then 
loan  this  money  to  farmers  for  short-term  purchases,  or  to  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Associations  who  provide  loans  for  farm  mort- 
gage and  other  long-term  purposes. 

The  major  government  agricultural  agencies  are  listed  by 
type  in  the  following  chart.  This  chart  also  indicates  the  main 
pressure  group  supporting  each  of  these  agencies  for  federal 
appropriations.^ 


Type  and  Support  of  Major  Government 
Agricultural  Agencies 


Agency 

1.  Agricultural   Ex- 
perimental Stations 


Agricultural   Ex- 
tension  Service 


3.  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

4.  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture ( and  Home- 
making  ) 

5.  Forest  Service 


6.  Agriculture  Stabi- 
lization and  Con- 
servation 


Type  of  Agency 
Grant-in-Aid 

Grant-in-Aid 

Line  Action 
Grant-in-Aid 

Line  Action 


Pressure  Group  Supporting  Agency 

Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities;  and  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation   (AFBF) 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
(AFBF);  and  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

National  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts   (NASCD) 

Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA); 
and  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica (FHA)  10 

American  Forestry  Association; 
and  Izaak  Walton  League 


Line  Action  No  specific  pressure  group 


9  The  listing  of  pressure  groups  supporting  each  agency  is  partially 
taken  from  Charles  M.  Hardin,  The  Politics  of  Agriculture  (Glencoe,  Illinois, 
Free  Press,  1952),  p.  130. 

10  Very  minor  pressure  group  activities. 
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7.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration 

8.  Farm   Credit   Ad- 
ministration 

9.  Rural    Electrifica- 
tion Administration 


Line  Action  No  specific  pressure  group 


Loan 


Loan 


National  Farm  Loan  Associations 
(NFLA);  and  Production  Credit 
Associations  (PCA) 

National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  (NRECA) 


It  can  be  seen  that  almost  every  governmental  agricultural 
agency  has  at  least  one  friendly  pressure  group  that  supports 
its  claims  in  the  annual  contest  for  federal  funds.  Several  of 
these  pressure  groups  were  originally  formed  as  oflF-shoots  of  the 
government  agency.  An  example  is  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts,  which  is  composed  of  farmers  co- 
operating with  Soil  Conservation  Service  employees. 


Don  Martindale 

THE  RESHAPING 

OF  CORE  INSTITUTIONS 


* 


It  is  something  of  a  cliche  that  social  institutions  are 
ever  changing;  it  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  point  out 
the  how  and  why  of  their  dynamics.  The  following  de- 
scription of  contemporary  American  social  structure,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  emerging  of  the  present 
familial,  religious,  educational,  and  recreational  institu- 
tions, constitutes  a  particularly  lucid  as  well  as  objective 
description  of  the  process. 


The  core  institutions  of  the  nation  are  the  state  and  the  national 
economy.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  consistency,  all 
other  institutions  having  features  in  conflict  with  the  core  are 
profoundly  shaken  and  modified  if  not  eliminated  altogether.  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  completeness,  no  institution 
escapes  reshaping.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  family  which 
was  one  of  the  core  institutions  of  all  original  communities  of 
mankind. 

Changes  in  the  Family 

Originally  the  family  consisted  not  simply  of  the  conjugal  pair 
but  of  all  living  generations  centering  in  the  same  parent  family. 
This  group  tended  to  be  not  only  the  consumption  unit  of  society, 
but  the  productive  unit  as  well.  The  family  heads  were,  as 
family  elders,  also  the  authorities  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  family  had  powerful  religious   traditions,   often   the   only 

*  Don  Martindale,  American  Social  Structure   ( New  York,   Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1960),  pp.  500-505.  Used  by  permission. 
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really  important  religion  of  the  community.  Complex  economic, 
social,  and  political  destinies  of  numerous  people  hung  on  the 
marriage  arrangements  of  individuals.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  decisions  as  to  when  and  with  whom  men  married  were 
not  left  to  individual  initiative. 

It  is  impossible  to  retain  this  kind  of  family  relationship  and 
still  enjoy  the  advantages  of  contemporary  life.  The  only  near 
approach  to  this  condition  is  in  the  most  sealed-oflF  rural  and 
ethnic  communities:  El  Cerrito,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  or  China- 
town. And  even  here  the  elders  of  the  respective  communities 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  once  influences  are  permitted 
from  the  outside,  the  whole  pattern  is  apt  to  disintegrate. 

In  America  only  those  marriages  are  legitimate  that  are 
recognized  by  the  government  (whether  arising  from  a  civil  or 
sacred  ceremony ) ,  and  only  monogamous  marriage  is  recognized. 
The  government  reserves  the  right  to  judge  a  common-law  mar- 
riage, even  if  the  rituals  are  not  performed.  The  destruction  of 
the  claims  of  extended  kin  is  illustrated  by  the  lack  of  distinction 
between  paternal  and  maternal  relatives.  Only  the  immediate 
conjugal  family  tends  to  count.  The  family  has  lost  to  an  over- 
whelming degree  all  productive  functions.  Where  the  family  is 
a  productive  unit,  as  often  in  the  rural  family,  it  tends  to  be 
organized  on  a  business  basis.  Even  arrangements  between  father 
and  son  on  4H  club  projects  tend  to  take  contractual  form. 
Moreover,  in  the  family  as  a  whole  even  the  preparation  of  food 
has  in  considerable  measure  been  taken  over  by  canneries, 
bakeries,  frozen  food  processors,  packing  houses,  creameries,  and 
similar  industries. 

The  reduction  of  the  family  to  the  conjugal  unit  and  the 
destruction  of  most  of  its  productive  functions  is  correlated  with 
an  extraordinarily  free  choice  of  mates.  Marriage  arrangements 
in  considerable  measure  cease  to  be  a  concern  of  anyone  except 
the  parties  involved.  One  is  able  to  marry  in  complete  accord 
with  conceptions  of  romantic  love  and  is  able  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  bond  the  moment  love  is  gone.  Under  such  circum- 
stances both  the  marriage  and  divorce  rates  tend  to  mount, 
while  with  its  decreasing  ability  to  take  care  of  dependent  mem- 
bers, the  family  grows  smaller  in  size  (of  course  except  for 
variations  as  in  the  World  War  II  and  postwar  "baby  boom") 
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and  less  and  less  a  haven  for  the  old,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and 
the  infirm. 

As  the  institution  most  involved  in  the  life  of  the  young 
individual,  the  family,  reduced  in  size  and  power  and  no  longer 
a  stable  institution,  loses  the  capacity  to  o£Fer  him  the  security 
he  needs  for  healthy  development.  The  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  tends  to  rise  with  the  loss  of  power  of  the  family.  It  is 
significant  that  in  those  subcommunity  formations  where  the 
family  remains  relatively  important,  the  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  is  low  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are  urban,  rural, 
or  ethnic  communities:  El  Cerrito,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  Mine- 
ville,  the  Jewish  ghetto,  or  the  Chinese  community.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  modern  man  to  deplore  the  fact  that  "the  family 
isn't  doing  its  job."  The  unconscious  irony  of  the  sentiment  under 
the  circumstances  is  often  lost. 

The  changes  in  the  family  produce  not  only  conditions  that 
people  deplore,  but  others  they  overwhelmingly  approve.  The 
family  has  become  unusually  democratic,  with  first  the  women, 
then  the  children,  achieving  emancipation.  Women  vote,  hold 
public  ofiBce,  practice  the  professions,  own  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, participate  in  paid  work  outside  the  family  on  a  large 
scale,  go  to  coeducational  schools,  participate  in  sports,  patron- 
ize drinking  places,  have  freedom  of  initiating  courtship,  and 
dress  themselves  when  they  choose  in  imitation  of  men's  styles. 
The  young  are  given  a  voice  in  family  affairs,  are  reasoned  with 
(and  often  win  the  argument)  rather  than  being  beaten,  are 
given  an  allowance— at  times  entering  into  contracts  with  their 
parents,  own  their  own  cars,  and  enter  the  competition  of  a 
complex  youth  culture.  The  culture  as  a  whole  glorifies  youth, 
strength,  and  competitive  success. 

Changes  in  Religion 

An  adjustment  to  the  requirements  of  the  nation-state  is  also 
manifest  in  religion.  The  investiture  struggles  accompanying 
the  rise  of  the  secular  powers  in  Europe  dramatically  illustrated 
the  necessity  for  church  and  state  to  adjust  to  one  another.  The 
transfer  of  the  papacy  seat  to  southern  France  during  the  forma- 
tive days  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  action  of  Henry  VIII  of 
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England  in  breaking  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
backing  of  the  Protestant  movement  by  German  princes  were  all 
historical  aspects  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  indicating 
the  need  for  them  to  interadjust. 

There  are  two  fundamental  ways  in  which  the  relation  be- 
tween church  and  state  may  be  stabilized,  illustrated  on  the  one 
hand  by  most  European  states  and  by  the  United  States  on  the 
other:  (1)  by  establishing  an  ofiBcial  church,  and  (2)  by  declining 
to  designate  any  church  as  official.  There  were  historical  reasons 
for  establishing  religious  tolerance  as  a  formal  principle  and  the 
strict  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  United  States.  In 
colonial  days  the  South  was  strongly  Anglican;  the  North  was 
populated  by  a  number  of  intense  dissenting  sects  which  set  up 
closed  theocracies.  The  multiplication  of  dissenting  groups  and 
the  schisms  in  the  early  theocratic  period  made  it  inevitable  that 
any  major  collective  action  in  the  colonies  would  have  to  be  non- 
sectarian.  Moreover,  the  dissenting  religions  that  became  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States  had  usually  experienced  only  negative 
actions  from  government  in  England,  as,  for  example,  the  Bap- 
tists and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Methodists.  Such  groups  had 
experienced  government  as  an  alien  force;  only  a  strict  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  was  acceptable  to  them.  As  a  result, 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  is  observed  in 
strict  form.  In  the  United  States  there  are  an  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  ecclesia,  denominations,  sects,  and  cults;  a  high 
degree  of  religious  freedom;  and  extensive  religious  toleration. 
The  formal  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  guar- 
antees the  plurality  of  religions  as  contrasted  to  the  unity  of  the 
state. 

Though  the  Protestant  patterns  that  were  dominant  early 
in  the  United  States  had  powerful  Calvinistic  elements,  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  predestination,  and  election  did  not  con- 
form to  American  experience  acquired  rapidly  with  a  continent 
being  opened  up  and  with  nationalism  and  capitalism  riding  the 
waves.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  perfectibility  of  man  and 
social  progress  has  modified  the  earlier  theological  forms.  An 
extensive  secularization  of  religion  has  occurred  with  a  fairly 
general  abandonment  of  literal  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures 
and  a  displacement  of  religious  experience  in  the  direction  of 
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social  service.  The  cleavage  between  fundamentalist  and  liberal 
beliefs  tends  to  be  manifest  in  all  major  groups. 

Just  as  the  family  tends  to  be  trimmed  to  its  conjugal  form, 
religion  tends  to  move  toward  local  autonomy.  Moreover,  the 
sect  fragmentation  has  its  corollary  in  evangelicalism.  While  an 
extensive  commercialism  is  manifest  in  religious  organizations, 
complete  with  advertising  and  formally  organized  fund-raising, 
moralistic  attitudes  once  characteristic  of  the  Sunday  sermon 
have  deeply  penetrated  political  oratory.  The  best  American 
political  speeches  tend  to  be  sermons. 

Education 

Though  there  are  many  private  schools  of  both  secular  and 
religious  type,  the  schools  are  primarily  politically  controlled. 
Thus  a  uniform  education  is  in  principle  available  to  all  groups. 
Though  local  and  state  governments  are  still  primarily  in  con- 
trol of  the  school  system,  there  are  beginnings  of  national  con- 
trol. The  schools  have  represented  the  secularization  of  the  op- 
timistic confidence  in  individual  perfectibility  and  social  prog- 
ress. The  school  system  is  supported  by  general  taxation  rest- 
ing primarily  on  real  property.  This  taxation  is  the  source  of 
conflict  between  large  property-owning  groups  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  community  and  between  religious  groups,  which 
wish  to  maintain  their  own  school  systems,  and  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  role  of  the  federal  government 
in  education  will  continue  to  grow.  Some  pressure  on  the  federal 
government  for  support  of  education  has  been  present  since  the 
land  grants  for  education  contained  in  the  Ordinance  of  1785. 
The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided  for  support  of  state  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges.  Federal  support  has  been 
provided  for  the  educational  activities  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural extension,  the  experiment  stations,  and  the  education  of 
veterans.  Some  federal  agencies  have  in-service  training  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  the  colleges  and  universities.  Federal 
expenditures  on  education  run  from  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  influence  of  the  nation  on  education  does  not  by  any 
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means  end  with  federal  support.  One  of  the  objectives  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  pubhc  schools  is  the  inculcation  of  civic  respon- 
sibility. Moreover,  the  federal  government  has  provided  an  in- 
creasing number  of  positions,  for  which  young  Americans  quite 
consciously  train  themselves. 

The  way  in  which  the  federal  government  sets  up  the 
requirements  for  its  civil  service  positions  determines  not  a  little 
the  manner  in  which  young  Americans  will  tailor  their  college 
careers.  Whyte  describes  the  "pipeline"  from  colleges  into  the 
corporations.  An  even  more  important  "pipeline"  flows  into  the 
federal  government.  The  extent  to  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  take  direct  action  affecting  education  has  appeared 
dramatically  in  conflict  between  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  and 
the  federal  government  over  the  integration  of  the  schools  of 
Little  Rock. 

Recreation  and  Communications 

The  recreational  life  of  the  United  States  is  drawn  into  national 
patterns  by  the  influences  of  the  national  economy  and  the  state. 
The  agencies  of  mass  communication— the  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  movies— are  commercialized  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  industries.  They  primarily  carry  out  the  standardization  of 
taste  necessary  for  an  economy  resting  on  mass  production.  The 
entertainment  they  produce  is,  in  turn,  a  mass-produced  product. 
No  local  community  can  control  them.  The  New  England  Watch 
and  Ward  Society  may  ban  a  book  for  the  proper  Bostonians; 
this  may  only  advertise  the  book  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Cleveland  Amory  reports  that  Richard  F.  Fuller,  former  head 
of  the  venerable  Old  Corner  Book  Store  and  for  30  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Boston  Booksellers,  has  been  offered  as 
much  as  $1,000  cash  by  a  publicity-minded  New  York  publisher 
to  get  a  book  banned.  In  the  long  run,  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  control  the  mass  communication  agencies.  Both  in 
form  and  in  content  mass  communications  move  in  a  framework 
provided  by  the  national  economy  and  the  federal  government. 


William  F.  Kenkel 

THE  FAMILY 

IN  THE  ISRAELI  KIBBUTZ 


From  time  to  time  accusations  are  made  by  friendly 
critics  that  sociologists'  interpretations  in  the  field  of 
marriage,  family  life,  and  the  sexual  mores  have  been, 
despite  our  tirades  about  the  dangers  of  ethnocentrism 
and  our  pretensions  to  objectivity,  quite  provincial.  It 
seems  to  many  that  we  have  been  too  culture-bound,  too 
inclined  to  rationalize  today's,  or  more  likely  yester- 
day's, practices  as  the  ones  most  clearly  rooted  in  human 
nature  and  most  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  well-being. 
We  think  the  critics  are  more  than  a  little  right.  One 
way  of  answering  questions  about  the  universality  of  any 
social  practice  or  answering  objectively  questions  of 
function  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  careful  observa- 
tion of  other  societies.  This  is  what  Kenkel  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  kibbutz.  Some  readers  may  be  less 
interested  than  Kenkel  apparently  is  in  what  the  kibbutz 
should  be  labelled,  but  Kenkel  handles  his  sources  with 
professional  care  and  writes  with  his  characteristic 
cogency. 


In  Hebrew,  kibbutz  means  "a  gathering"  or  "a  company."  Since 
1921,  kibbutz  has  come  to  mean  a  particular  type  of  "gathering," 
that  is,  a  collective  settlement  or  village  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Israel.  There  are  at  present  over  227  separate  kibbutzim  and 
their  total  population  numbers  over  75,000.  Sired  by  the  ideolo- 
gies of  Zionism  and  socialism,  kibbutzim  have  existed  in  spite 

**  From  William  F.  Kenkel,   The  Family  in  Perspective    ( New  York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1960),  pp.  165-173.  Used  by  permission. 
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of  the  stark  realities  of  physical  hardships,  depleted  and  non- 
arable  lands,  warfare,  and  the  scarcity  of  funds.  But  the  kibbutz 
has  lived.  In  the  past  four  decades  the  kibbutz  has  passed  from 
a  dream  to  a  fact.  Kibbutzim,  therefore,  are  no  "wild  schemes" 
or  Utopian  visions.  They  are  functioning  and  growing  communal 
settlements,  which  have  adopted  some  of  the  most  unique  social 
arrangements  the  world  has  recently  witnessed.  .  .  . 

By  some  definitions  of  the  concept,  there  is  no  marriage  in 
the  kibbutz.  There  is,  however,  a  relationship  between  adult 
members  of  the  two  sexes  that  certainly  resembles  marriage.  We 
could,  of  course,  simply  supply  a  definition  of  marriage  that 
would  include  the  kibbutz-type  relationship  and  let  the  matter 
rest  at  that.  But  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  marriage  in 
society  is  not  a  matter  to  be  solved  by  semantic  quibbling  and 
hair-splitting  definitions.  It  deserves  more  serious  attention.  We 
can  get  closer  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  investigating  the 
regulation  of  sexual  behavior  in  the  kibbutz,  ignoring  for  the 
time  being  the  question  of  marriage. 

All  societies  have  established  a  relatively  enduring  social 
relationship  between  one  or  more  men  and  one  or  more  women 
within  which  relationship  the  principals  are  expected  to  find 
their  chief  source  of  sexual  satisfaction.  More  than  sexual  privi- 
lege is  associated  with  the  relationship,  of  course,  but  the  point 
is  that  everywhere  the  socially  approved  relationship  we  are 
describing  does  provide  for  the  sexual  gratification  of  the  people 
involved  in  it.  Society  further  prescribes  who  may  enter  into 
such  a  relationship,  in  terms  of  kinship  and  age,  how  many  can 
enter  into  a  single  such  relationship  and  the  means  by  which 
the  relationship  can  be  terminated.  Quite  generally,  too,  there 
is  a  ceremony  or  ritual  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  rela- 
tionship and  following  this  the  principals  are  assigned  a  new 
status  in  the  society. 

Sexual  behavior  outside  of  marriage  is  sometimes  tolerated 
and  sometimes  disapproved,  depending  on  the  society  and, 
within  the  society,  on  such  factors  as  the  age,  marital  status,  and 
kinship  relationship  of  the  couple.  Although  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  specific  arrangements,  all  societies  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  sexual  behavior  of  their  members  and  all 
recognize  a  relatively  enduring  sexual  association  of  one  or  more 
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men  and  one  or  more  women.  With  these  generahzations  in  mind, 
we  will  investigate  the  regulations  of  sexual  behavior  in  the 
kibbutz. 

The  early  kibbutz  settlers  were  chiefly  young  people  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties.  Displeased  with  what  they 
called  the  "false"  sexual  morality  of  the  European  cities  from 
which  they  came,  they  set  about  to  establish  a  rational  sexual 
code.^  A  rebellion  against  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  permeated 
the  new  code.  Let  us  turn  to  the  contemporary  kibbutz  and  ob- 
serve how  this  new  code  is  implemented  in  the  lives  of  the 
kibbutz  members. 

In  many  of  the  kibbutzim  children  are  housed  separately 
from  their  parents.  Through  high  school  there  is  no  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  dormitories,  and  up  until  high  school  the 
sexes  use  a  common  shower.  Young  children  are  discouraged 
from  engaging  in  sexual  play,  however,  and  high  school  youths 
are  discouraged  from  engaging  in  sexual  relations  and  even  from 
forming  strong  emotional  attachments  with  one  another.  These 
things  are  frowned  on  because  it  is  felt  that  such  activities  divert 
interests  from  the  group  and  interfere  with  school  and  cultural 
activities. 

A  young  person  does  not  become  a  full-fledged  member  of 
the  kibbutz  until  he  has  graduated  from  high  school.  From  this 
time  on,  sexual  affairs  among  the  single  are  their  own  concern.^ 
There  are  no  taboos  against  sexual  intercourse  between  these 
young  people.  In  the  private  room  of  either  the  boy  or  the  girl, 
or  at  some  other  convenient  place,  transitory  sexual  affairs  take 
place  as  frequently  as  the  couple  desires.  Young  people  at  this 
stage  of  their  lives  have  all  privileges  of  other  adults  in  the  com- 
munity and,  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  find  a  partner,  can  obtain 
whatever  degree  of  sexual  satisfaction  they  desire.  One  might 
speculate,  then,  that  there  would  be  no  further  changes  in  the 
sexual  lives  of  the  kibbutz  members.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

Most  commonly  there  is  a  "pairing  off"  among  the  young 
people.^  A  couple  decides  that  they  are  "in  love"  and  wish  to 

1  Melford  E.  Spiro,  Kibbutz:  Venture  in  Utopia  (Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1956),  p.  111. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
^Ibid.,  pp.  113-116. 
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live  together  in  a  relatively  permanent,  relatively  exclusive  rela- 
tionship. At  this  time  they  ask  permission  of  the  group  for  a 
double  room.  The  term  marriage  is  not  used  to  describe  this 
relationship,  but  once  a  man  and  woman  have  moved  into  a 
common  room  they  are  referred  to  as  a  "pair"  or  a  "couple." 
The  woman  talks  of  her  "companion"  or  her  "young  man,"  and 
the  man  uses  comparable  terms  when  referring  to  her.  Sexual 
relations  involving  one  of  the  pair  and  another  party  are  defi- 
nitely frowned  upon,  although  not  forbidden.  The  pair  relation- 
ship can  be  terminated  as  easily  as  it  was  commenced.  The 
couple  simply  makes  it  known  to  the  kibbutz  housing  committee 
that  they  desire  single  rooms  once  again,  and  the  pair  relation- 
ship is  then  considered  broken.  Most  pairs  stay  together,  how- 
ever. At  one  period  it  was  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  pair 
break-ups  was  a  little  less  than  the  then  current  divorce  rate 
in  the  United  States. 

One  may  well  ask  how  this  admittedly  unusual  arrangement 
between  the  sexes  came  into  being.  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kibbutz  settlers'  strong  negative  reaction  to  the  traditional 
subordinate  position  of  women  and  the  corresponding  dominant 
role  of  men.  In  the  kibbutz,  women,  as  well  as  men,  are  assigned 
a  role  in  the  productive  economy.  With  the  communal  eating 
facilities  and  the  common  rearing  of  children  there  is  no  need 
for  a  woman  to  be  "tied  to  the  home."  The  equality  of  the 
sexes  made  possible  in  this  manner  was  thought  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  kibbutz-type  "marriage."  Selection  of  mates  is  purely  a 
matter  of  the  personal  attraction  of  one  for  the  other.  There  is 
no  need  for  permission  from  the  group,  and  the  traditional 
Hebrew  marriage  ceremony  has  been  eliminated.  The  woman, 
as  an  equal  of  the  man,  does  not  assume  the  man's  name  at  the 
time  of  their  "marriage,"  for  this  could  be  construed  as  a  symbol 
of  her  inferior  position.  There  are  no  legal  ties  between  the 
couple  as  far  as  the  kibbutz  is  concerned.  Nor  does  a  woman, 
or  for  that  matter  a  man,  benefit  economically  from  the  marriage. 
Each  is  entitled  to  his  support  solely  because  he  is  a  member 
of  the  kibbutz.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  woman's  importance 
and  prestige  in  the  group  is  derived  solely  from  her  own  accom- 
plishments. Whether  he  be  a  leader  or  a  dullard,  the  man's 
reputation  and  prestige  are  in  no  way  ascribed  to  his   mate. 
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Equality  of  the  sexes  is  reflected,  finally,  in  the  kibbutz  provi- 
sions for  terminating  the  "marriage"  relationship.  No  woman 
need  remain  with  a  man  she  does  not  love  simply  because  she 
would  have  difficulty  maintaining  herself  otherwise,  and  no 
man  need  fear  alimony  and  support  payments  which  sometimes 
can  prohibit  remarriage.  Just  as  the  two  join  together  because 
they  are  attracted  to  one  another,  so  they  are  free  to  separate 
when  they  no  longer  like  the  arrangement. 

The  question  that  remains  is  whether  this  arrangement  be- 
tween the  sexes  can  or  should  be  called  "marriage."  Sociologi- 
cally, of  course,  it  makes  little  diflFerence  by  what  name  the 
relationship  is  called  in  the  kibbutz  or  whether  the  couple  uses 
the  conventional  forms  of  address,  husband  and  wife.  What  is 
important  is  whether  or  not  the  kibbutz  pair  relationship  serves 
most  of  the  same  functions  and  has  most  of  the  usual  attributes 
of  what  we  commonly  call  marriage.  Let  us  review  the  case. 

In  the  kibbutz  there  is  a  relatively  enduring  sexual  rela- 
tionship between  two  persons  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  is  a 
ceremony  that  marks  the  beginning  of  this  relationship.  It  mat- 
ters not,  of  course,  whether  a  society  requires  the  principals  to 
a  marriage  to  join  their  hands,  exchange  gifts,  or  dance  around 
an  oak  tree  in  the  nude.  The  point  is  that  if  a  culture  truly  con- 
tains differentiated  statuses  for  the  married  and  the  single  there 
is  usually  a  way  to  mark  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other, 
a  way  of  announcing  to  the  group,  so  to  speak,  that  a  person 
has  changed  his  status.  In  the  kibbutz  we  have  the  request  for 
a  double  room  and  the  moving  of  beds  into  it,  certainly  a 
straightforward  and  self-evident  way  of  proclaiming  that  a 
sexual  relationship  is  being  established. 

There  would  seem  to  be  in  the  kibbutz  a  discernible  differ- 
entiation of  status  between  the  single  and  couples.  Presumably 
the  pair,  after  the  bed-moving  ceremony,  consider  themselves 
a  social  unit,  and  they  are  so  considered  by  the  rest  of  the 
group.  The  term  used  to  describe  the  pair  relationship  is  not 
used  for  lovers  or  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  transitory  affair.* 

What  else,  then,  must  we  have  before  we  can  say  that  there 
is  marriage  in  the  kibbutz?  The  anthropologist,  Murdock,  found 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  118-119. 
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in  his  studies  of  some  250  societies  that  marriage  was  char- 
acterized by  a  relatively  enduring  sexual  relationship  plus  eco- 
nomic co-operation  between  the  married  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  In  all  of  the  societies  there  was  some  kind  of  division 
of  labor  within  the  marriage,  so  that  the  married  pair  or  group 
constituted  an  economic  unit.  Murdock  concludes  that  ".  .  .  mar- 
riage exists  only  when  the  economic  and  the  sexual  (activities) 
are  united  in  one  relationship,  and  this  combination  occurs  only 
in  marriage."  °  In  the  kibbutz,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no 
economic  co-operation  between  the  parties  to  a  marriage.  The 
division  of  labor  takes  place  within  the  larger  group,  the  kib- 
butz itself.  In  short,  marriage  in  the  kibbutz  seems  to  serve  no 
economic  function  whatsoever. 

Despite  the  fact  that  everywhere  else  marriage  has  been 
found  to  involve  economic  co-operation,  we  would  venture  to 
conclude  that  there  is  marriage  in  the  kibbutzim.  These  pioneer 
settlements  have  an  admittedly  unique  economic  organization, 
one  which  happens  to  preclude  a  division  of  labor  between 
mates.  But  there  is  a  socially  sanctioned  sexual  relationship, 
sufficiently  enduring  to  make  possible  the  procreation  and  birth 
of  children.  This  would  seem  to  constitute  the  essence  of  mar- 
riage, whatever  other  functions  it  usually  serves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  we  have  chosen  to  call 
"marriage"  in  the  kibbutz  does  serve  functions  other  than  pro- 
viding for  the  sexual  satisfaction  of  the  mates.  These  functions 
are  difficult  to  define  and  describe,  but  one  of  them  would  seem 
to  be  the  provision  for  a  close  and  intimate  type  of  companion- 
ship not  otherwise  available  in  the  kibbutz.^  Whether  by  nature 
or  by  nurture,  members  of  the  kibbutz  seem  to  need  this  kind 
of  intimacy  or  at  least  derive  sufficient  satisfaction  from  it  to 
help  motivate  them  to  marry.  In  the  kibbutz  sexual  intercourse 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  outside  of  marriage  with  apparently 
no  group  censure.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  sexual  association 
provided  in  marriage  is  sufficiently  more  satisfying  and  that  the 
psychological  security  found  in  marriage  is  sufficiently  reward- 

5  George  P.  Murdock,  Social  Structure  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1949),  p.  8. 

6  Melford  E.  Spiro,  "Is  the  Family  Universal?,"  American  Anthro- 
pologist, Vol.  56  ( October,  1954 ) ,  p.  842. 
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ing  that,  taken  together,  they  create  a  powerful  incentive  to 
marry.  Most  adult  members  of  the  kibbutz  are  married,  and 
there  are  other  indications  that  most  seem  to  think  of  the  mar- 
ried state  as  the  preferred  way  of  life. 


Kingsley  Davis 

THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  EQUATION 


Almost  every  department  of  sociology  has  a  course  or 
two  on  population,  a  major  part  of  ivhich  deals  with 
the  work  of  demographers.  Likewise  most  textbooks  in 
sociology  devote  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  always 
clear,  however,  what  the  language  of  the  demographer 
means,  or  exactly  what  his  logic  consists  of.  Kingsley 
Davis  is  unusually  clear  and  brief  in  his  treatment  of 
the  demographic  equation,  and  he  should  help  to  clarify 
what  demography  is  all  about. 


The  science  of  population,  sometimes  called  demography,  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  approach  to  the  understanding  of  human 
society.  Because  of  its  statistical  character,  it  has  unfortunately 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  dismal  and  dry;  but  with  mod- 
ern data  and  modern  techniques  it  can  be  fascinating. 

The  primary  tasks  of  demography  are  (1)  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  people  in  a  given  area,  ( 2 )  to  determine  what  change 
—what  growth  or  decline— this  number  represents;  (3)  to  explain 
the  change,  and  (4)  to  estimate  on  this  basis  the  future  trend. 
In  explaining  a  change  in  numbers  the  populationist  begins  with 
three  variables:  births,  deaths,  and  migration.  He  subtracts  the 
deaths  from  the  births  to  get  "natural  increase"  and  he  subtracts 
the  emigrants  from  the  immigrants  to  get  "net  migration" 
(either  number  may  be  negative).  If  Pi  is  the  population  of  a 
given  area  at  an  earlier  time,  and  P2  the  population  at  a  later 
time,  then 

P2  =  Pi  -f  (Births  -  Deaths)  +  Net  Migration 

**  Kingsley  Davis,  Human  Society  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1949),  pp.  551-553.  Used  by  permission. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  population  growth  in  different  areas  or  in 
different  times,  the  demographer  finds  it  necessary  to  substitute 
ratios  for  absokite  numbers.  Thus  he  relates  births  to  the  popu- 
lation in  various  ways  to  get  birth  rates,  and  he  does  the  same 
with  deaths  and  with  migrants.  In  this  way  he  can  state  his 
variables  in  terms  of  processes  (fertility,  mortality,  and  migra- 
tion) and  he  can  talk  about  the  rate  of  growth  or  decline  in 
the  population.  If  "r"  is  the  rate  of  growth,  then  the  following 
formula  holds: 

r=  (F-  M)  +  (I  -  E) 

where  "F"  is  fertility,  "M"  is  mortality,  "I"  is  immigration,  and 
"E"  is  emigration.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  population  growth 
is  determined  by  the  natural  increase  plus  the  net  migration.  If 
the  area  in  question  includes  the  whole  world,  migration  drops 
out  of  the  formula;  for  in  that  case  only  fertility  and  mortality 
need  be  considered.  But  if  the  area  includes  less  than  the  whole 
world,  then  migration  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  clear  that  any  factor  influencing  the  number  of  people 
must  operate  through  one  or  more  of  the  variables  mentioned.  In 
no  other  way  can  a  population  be  changed.  For  this  reason  we 
may  call  the  four  variables  "the  primary  demographic  processes." 
They  represent  the  core  of  population  analysis.  The  demographer 
consequently  requires  not  merely  census  returns  (enumeration 
of  the  population  at  one  point  in  time)  but  also  registration  sta- 
tistics (continuous  recording  of  births,  deaths,  migration,  etc.). 

If  the  populationist  stopped  here,  however,  his  work  would 
have  little  to  do  with  social  science  but  would  be  merely  a  branch 
of  biostatistics.  What  gives  his  subject  interest  to  the  social  sci- 
entist, and  social  science  interest  to  him,  is  in  the  first  place  the 
fact  that  fertility,  mortality,  and  migration  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  socially  determined  and  socially  determining.  They  are 
the  inner  or  formal  variables  in  the  demographic  system,  whereas 
the  outer  or  ultimate  variables  are  sociological  and  biological. 
Whenever  the  demographer  pushes  his  inquiry  to  the  point  of 
asking  why  the  demographic  processes  behave  as  they  do,  he 
enters  the  social  field. 

Population  concerns  social  science  in  the  second  place  be- 
cause the  demographer  studies  the  number  of  people  not  only 
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with  reference  to  area  but  also  with  reference  to  their  character- 
istics. He  cHngs  ahvays  to  some  definite  area,  but  at  the  same 
time  breaks  down  the  total  population  within  this  area  into 
groups  or  statistical  classes,  each  having  some  definite,  meas- 
urable attribute.  Thus,  for  example,  he  may  undertake  to  state 
the  number  of  males  and  females  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  go  further  and  attempt  to  sub-classify  each  of 
these  groups  according  to  age— say  in  five-year  age  intervals. 

There  are,  of  course,  innumerable  characteristics.  One  might 
count  the  number  of  people  with  long  noses,  with  brown  shoes, 
or  with  pretty  wives.  The  demographer  must  therefore  employ 
some  criterion  of  relevance  in  choosing  the  traits  he  wishes  to 
count.  Unconsciously  he  tends  to  adopt  two  criteria:  (1)  the 
importance  of  the  traits  in  the  social  organization;  (2)  the  im- 
portance of  the  traits  for  the  purely  demographic  processes. 
Often,  as  one  might  suspect,  both  criteria  lead  to  the  selection 
of  the  same  traits. 

From  a  strictly  demographic  point  of  view  age  and  sex  are 
the  primary  characteristics.  Not  only  are  they  important  bases 
for  the  ascription  of  social  status,  but  they  are  biologically  re- 
lated to  fertility  and  mortality,  and  indeed  to  migration  as  well. 
For  this  reason  birth  and  death  rates  become  most  meaningful 
and  are  really  strictly  comparable  only  when  the  age  and  sex 
composition  of  the  population  is  taken  into  account. 

Most  of  the  other  significant  traits  selected  for  study  by  the 
populationist  are  not  only  socially  important  but  are  socially 
rather  than  biologically  defined— e.g.  marital  status,  literacy, 
citizenship,  occupation,  religion,  income. 

One  should  notice  that  the  characteristics  with  which  the 
populationist  is  concerned  are  in  general  those  obtained  in 
censuses.  For  instance,  the  United  States  census  in  1940  [and 
1950  and  1960]  secured  data  on  all  the  traits  mentioned  above 
except  religion.  In  addition  it  obtained  information  on  many 
other  subjects,  including  migration  (1935  to  1940),  age  at  mar- 
riage of  married  women,  and  number  of  children  born  to  mar- 
ried women.  The  census  therefore  yields  information  that  is 
both  socially  and  demographically  important. 


William  S.  M.  Banks,  II 

THE  RANK  ORDER 

OF  SENSITIVITY 

TO  DISCRIMINATION  * 


William  S.  M.  Banks,  II  has  made  one  of  a  number 
of  factual  tests  of  the  more  original  and  sometimes 
striking  formulations  found  in  the  classic  statement  of 
race  in  An  American  Dilemma  (1944).  The  following 
excerpt  is  from  Dr.  Bank's  doctoral  dissertation.  In  addi- 
tion to  telling  us  something  about  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination, it  may  help  the  student  to  appreciate  how 
theoretical  formulations  are  ever  subjected  to  reexami- 
nation in  the  light  of  new  facts,  new  times,  or  simply 
the  perennial  doubts  of  investigators. 

Introduction 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  test  an  hypothesis  which  Gunnar 
Myrdal  termed  "the  Negro's  rank  order  of  discrimination."  ^  In 
this  epoch-making  volume  Myrdal  stated  that  his  observations 
led  him  to  believe  that  whites  in  the  United  States  insisted  on 
the  retention  of  discriminatory  practices  in  a  specific  order 
according  to  type.  He  asserted  that  they  insist  most  on  retaining 
the  barriers  against  Negro  men  having  access  to  white  women 
for  sexual  intercourse  or  marriage.  Next  in  the  order  is  their  in- 
sistence on  discriminations  as  far  as  courtesies  and  respect  are 
concerned.  Then  follows  their  insistence  on  the  retention  of  dis- 

*  Adapted  from  William  S.  M.  Banks,  II,  Doctoral  Dissertation  ( Ohio 
State  University,  1949),  pp.  1-2,  5-7,  9-10,  36-37,  94-99,  106-107.  By  per- 
mission of  the  author. 

1  Gunnar  Myrdal,  and  others,  An  American  Dilemma  ( New  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1944). 
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criminations  in  the  accessibility  of  public  services,  facilities,  and 
funds.  Below  these  in  rank  are  the  insistence  on  the  retention  of 
political,  legal  and  economic  discriminations  in  that  order.  In 
other  words  whites  insist  most  upon  the  retention  of  the  dis- 
criminations in  sex  relations  between  Negroes  and  whites  and 
least  upon  the  retention  of  economic  discriminations.  This  is 
what  he  called  the  "white  man's  rank  order  of  discriminations." 

Myrdal  stated  that  "next  in  importance  to  the  fact  of  the 
white  man's  rank  order  of  discriminations  is  the  fact  that  the 
Negro's  own  rank  order  is  just  about  parallel,  hut  inverse,  to 
that  of  the  white  man." 

Thus  the  Negro's  rank  order  would  be: 

1.  Economic  discrimination 

2.  Discriminations  by  law  oflRcials  and  agencies 

3.  Political  discrimination 

4.  Discrimination  in  access  to  public  services  and  facilities 

5.  Discrimination  in  the  several  etiquettes— courtesies  and  respects 

6.  Discrimination  in  sexual  intercourse  and  inter-marriage 

In  other  words  the  Negro  resents,  according  to  Myrdal's  theory, 
and  resists  economic  discriminations  most  and  discriminations 
in  sex  relations  and  inter-marriage  least.  Was  Myrdal  correct? 

Hypotheses  to  be  Tested 

In  testing  the  Negro  rank  order  of  discriminations  hypothesis, 
a  number  of  related  hypotheses  are  involved.  These  are  ad- 
vanced in  order  to  give  direction  and  order  to  the  study  being 
pursued.  To  this  end  the  following  hypotheses  are  advanced: 

a.  The  ranking  of  the  six  general  types  of  discrimination 
varies  with  the  sexes  of  those  doing  the  ranking. 

b.  The  ranking  of  the  six  general  types  of  discrimination 
varies  with  the  age  of  those  doing  the  ranking. 

c.  The  ranking  of  the  six  general  types  of  discrimination 
varies  with  the  amounts  of  education  of  those  doing  the  ranking. 

d.  The  ranking  of  the  six  general  types  of  discrimination 
varies  with  the  place  of  birth  and  basic  conditioning  so  far  as 
Negro-white  relations  are  concerned. 
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Methodology 

1.  Locus  of  the  Study 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  test  the  "Negro  rank  order  of  : 
discriminations"  hypothesis,  the  problem  of  procedure  became  ; 
paramount.  To  test  this  hypothesis  completely  would  involve  | 
a  series  of  studies  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  This  \ 
was  out  of  the  question  for  the  present  at  least,  because  of  the  : 
cost  in  time,  money  and  personnel,  among  other  reasons.  But, 
the  fact  that  a  series  of  studies  would  be  necessary  to  test  the  ' 
hypothesis  suggested  the  feasibility  of  selecting  a  community  1 
and  starting  the  series.  If  the  test  is  to  be  completed,  it  must  be  | 
started.  I 

The  selection  of  a  locus  for  this  study  came  next.   It  is  | 
generally  agreed  that  Ohio  is  more  or  less  representative  of  the  i 
midwest  and  in  many  respects  of  the  whole  country.  Further,  : 
Columbus  is  generally  representative  of  the  entire  state  so  far 
as  race  relations  are  concerned.  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  attitudes  and  practices  prevalent  in  Columbus  will  ex- 
tend along  a  continuum  which  would  include  all  patterns  found 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  Concurrence  on  these  observations  was 
secured  from  several  reputable  scholars. 

j 

2.  Measuring  Attitudes:  Building  a  Scale 

This  selection  of  a  locus  for  the  present  study  was  a  trivial  task 
compared  to  that  of  deciding  upon  a  reliable  method  of  securing 
a  meaningful  ranking  of  the  six  types  of  discrimination  by  Ne-  j 
groes  in  Columbus.  This  latter  task  was  made  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  no  "pioneer"  works  were  available  to  be  ' 
used  as  guides.  The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  any  previous 
attempt  to  make  such  a  study.  The  question  was:  "What  device 
could  be  used  to  secure  this  rank  order  of  discriminations?" 

It  was  felt  that  a  paraphrased  statement  of  the  types  of  dis- 
crimination as  suggested  by  Myrdal  was  too  vague  and  general 
to  permit  an  accurate  and  meaningful  ranking.  Therefore  sev- 
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eral  weeks  were  spent  interviewing  Negroes  at  random.  To 
some  extent  these  interviews  were  kept  within  the  scope  of  this 
study  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  hmit  the  interviewee's  dis- 
cussion of  the  related  issues  which  he  suggested.  One  standard 
question  was  put  to  each  person:  "What  are  the  types  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  by  whites  in  the  United  States  that 
you  know  about?"  There  were  several  more  or  less  standard 
follow-up  questions,  once  the  interviewee  had  stated  the  types 
he  knew  about.  "Which  of  these  have  you  experienced?"  "If  you 
could  get  rid  of  these  one  at  a  time  which  would  you  get  rid  of 
first?"  "Second?"  etc. 

After  the  first  few  interviews  it  became  apparent  that  the 
matter  of  sexual  intercourse  and  intermarriage  was  not  being 
suggested  as  a  type  of  discrimination.  Therefore,  the  interviewer 
raised  the  question  after  the  interviewee  had  run  the  length  of 
his  discussion.  Generally,  the  response  was  to  the  eflFect  that  sex 
relations  and  intermarriage  was  no  problem  since  "whites  would 
not  have  it"  or  "only  the  lower  class  Negroes  ever  think  about 
that."  Several  of  the  more  sophisticated  (sophisticated  primarily 
in  terms  of  advanced  schooling  and  occupational  prestige)  Ne- 
groes stated  that  "although  I  don't  want  to  do  so,  I  still  feel 
that  I  should  have  the  right  to  anyone  who  wants  me." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  trying  to  get  people's 
attitudes  through  responses  to  the  general  statements  given  by 
Myrdal,  the  interviewer  presented  statements  of  the  six  general 
types  of  discrimination  to  a  number  of  people  and  asked  them 
to  rank  them.  In  practically  every  case  it  was  necessary  to  give 
detailed  explanations  of  each  with  examples.  And  when  this  was 
done,  the  interviewee  was  quite  confused  and  the  ranking  sug- 
gested by  him  was  quite  often  illogical  and  inconsistent  with 
what  he  had  said  previously. 

Following  this  step  a  number  of  situations  involving  the 
several  types  of  discrimination  were  written  down  and  presented 
to  a  number  of  people.  They  were  asked  to  note  the  instances  of 
discrimination  in  each  situation  and  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  they  would  eliminate  them.  This  device  tended  to  yield 
a  pattern  approximating  the  Myrdal  rank  order  for  Negroes.  At 
the  same  time  the  confusion  noted  in  the  other  attempts  at  get- 
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ting  a  ranking  of  the  types  of  discrimination  was  eliminated. 
However,  it  was  apparent  that  a  scale  which  would  yield  valid 
and  reliable  data  would  have  to  be  ten  or  more  pages  in  length. 
Each  situation  would  have  to  be  written  out  in  some  detail  and 
a  maximum  of  three  instances  of  discrimination  could  be  in- 
cluded in  each.  Administering  such  a  lengthy  scale  would  un- 
doubtedly encounter  much  resistance. 

On  a  basis  of  these  findings  it  was  decided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  scale  to  be  used  would  be  of  the  situational  type.  There- 
upon 120  instances  of  discrimination  against  Negroes  were  listed. 
There  were  at  least  15  instances  of  each  of  the  six  general  types 
of  discrimination.  Each  of  these  instances  of  discrimination  was 
typed  on  a  separate  card.  Then  a  group  of  "experts"  were  asked 
to  sort  these  cards  into  seven  stacks.  Six  stacks  constituted  the 
six  general  types  of  discrimination  suggested  by  Myrdal.  The 
seventh  stack  was  labeled  "Ambiguous  or  doubtful,  overlapping, 
none  of  the  six  types."  The  experts  included  15  members  of  the 
instructional  stafiF  of  the  Sociology  Department  of  Ohio  State 
University  and  two  advanced  graduate  students. 

The  "instances  of  discrimination"  were  drawn  from  (a)  the 
recorded  observations  of  Negroes  interviewed  in  Columbus,  (b) 
those  suggested  by  scholars  in  the  area  of  race  relations,  and 
(c)  those  drawn  from  the  literature  relative  to  Negro-white  re- 
lations. Each  card  was  assigned  a  code  number  indicating  which 
of  the  six  general  types  of  discrimination  it  was  intended  to 
represent.  If  a  card  was  placed  in  any  other  category  than  the 
one  it  was  intended  to  represent,  this  card  was  regarded  as  being 
"misplaced."  Any  card  "misplaced"  by  three  or  more  of  the 
Judges  was  thrown  out.  A  total  of  24  instances  were  thus 
eliminated  leaving  96  items  for  the  scale  to  be  constructed. 

One  of  the  major  factors  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
a  scale  in  securing  the  data  it  purports  to  secure  is  the  wording 
of  the  "instructions."  This  is  particularly  true  when  individuals 
are  obliged  to  rely  primarily  on  these  in  filling  out  the  scale.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  administration  of  the  scale  was  done 
wholly  by  the  researcher.  That  is,  he  explained  the  instructions 
to  each  individual  in  person  instead  of  sending  them  through 
the  mail. 
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The  Scale 

The  following  is  an  abridged  form  of  the  scale  Dr. 
Banks  derived.  Only  15  items  of  the  96  actually  used 
are  reproduced  here  for  illustrative  purposes.  [Eds,] 

Instructions 

The  United  States  prides  itself  on  being  the  land  of  freedom,  equality, 
fair  play,  and  so  on  but  many  types  of  discrimination  are  practiced. 
Below  are  96  instances  of  discrimination.  Indicate  for  each  whether 
you  think  it  is  Very  Serious,  Moderately  Serious,  Not  Serious,  or  Not 
a  Case  of  Discrimination  by  circling  the  appropriate  number. 

1— Very  Serious  (You  are  extremely  resentful  of  such  practices) 
2— Moderately  Serious  (You  mildly  resent  such  practices) 
3— Not  Serious  (You  resent  such  practices  very  little  if  at  all) 
4— Not  a  case  of  discrimination 

12  3  4  1.  In  certain  towns  no  Negro  can  get  a  loan  to  expand 
his  business. 

12  3  4  2.  Negroes  in  certain  towns  who  "talk  back"  to  white  peo- 
ple are  picked  up  and  beaten  by  police  officers. 

12  3  4  3.  In  some  counties  only  Negroes  are  actually  required 
to  meet  the  property  requirements  for  voting. 

12  3  4  4.  In  certain  towns  the  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
do  not  accept  Negroes. 

12  3  4  5.  In  some  communities  Negroes  must  always  address 
whites  as  "Mr."  or  "Miss"  but  whites  never  show  this 
courtesy  to  Negroes. 

12  3  4  6.  In  certain  towns  white  men  are  known  to  have  chil- 
dren by  Negro  women.  Negro  men  are  brutally  beaten 
for  speaking  to  the  daughters  of  the  white  men  for 
whom  they  worked. 

12  3  4  7.  Negroes  discovered  in  the  homes  of  their  white  "girl 
friends"  may  be  lynched  but  nothing  is  done  about 
white  men  who  lived  with  their  Negro  "girl  friends" 
in  some  states. 

12  3  4  8.  In  some  towns  adult  Negroes  are  addressed  as  "boy," 
"girl,"  "auntie,"  or  "uncle." 
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12  3  4       9.  In  certain  towns  ticket  agents  refuse  to  sell  Negroes 

pullman  reservations. 
12  3  4     10.  The  educational  requirements  for  voting  are  enforced 

only  against  Negroes  in  some  counties. 
12  3  4     11.  If  arrested  in  some  communities,  no  Negro  can  get  out 

on  bail. 
12  3  4     12.  The  courts  of  certain  communities  never  permit  Ne- 
groes to  serve  as  jurors. 
12  3  4     13.  In  some  states  Negroes  have  ^o  pass  a  difficult  test  in 

order  to  vote  while  whites  only  have  to  prove  that  they 

are  residents. 
12  3  4     14.  In  certain  towns  Negroes  cannot  use  the  public  library. 
12  3  4     15.  Only  Negro  employees  of  some  department  stores  are 

called  by  their  first  names. 

3.  The  Sample 

In  brief,  the  sample  used  in  this  study,  a  total  of  200,  was 
randomly  selected  from  the  total  universe— the  40,000  Negroes 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  cross-section  of  the  whole  of  the  Negro 
population  was  interviewed,  the  sample  being  representative 
in  terms  of  area  of  residence,  age,  sex,  occupational  and  educa- 
tional distributions.  Each  section  of  the  city  where  significant 
numbers  and  types  of  Negroes  lived  was  canvassed  by  the  re- 
searcher. 

[Note:  We  are  omitting  from  this  summary  the  technical  dis- 
cussions of  sample  determination,  testing  the  validity  and  re- 
liability of  the  scale,  and  other  technical  matters. 

When  the  questionnaires  had  been  administered  to  the  200 
subjects,  the  results  tabulated,  and  the  hypotheses  scrutinized 
in  the  light  of  the  data  gathered,  certain  conclusions  were 
drawn.  Eds.] 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study 
and  conceived  within  the  broader  framework  of  race  relations 
theory  are  presented. 

1.  The  sensitivity  of  Negroes  to  differ ent  types  of  discrimi- 
nation can  be  quantified.  Although  this  attempt  at  doing  so  is 
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somewhat  limited  it  does  present  a  basis  for  refining  the  devices 
and  techniques  to  be  used  in  such  an  undertaking.  The  writer  is 
particularly  aware  of  the  need  to  devise  means  for  getting  more 
differentiating  reactions  to  different  types  of  discrimination. 

2.  On  a  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study  there  are  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  sensitivity  of  males  and  females 
to  discrimination.  That  is  to  say  sex  is  not  a  significant  correlate 
of  sensitivity  to  discrimination.  However,  it  is  probable  that  by 
using  a  more  refined  scale  some  significant  differences  may  be 
found,  particularly  with  reference  to  certain  types  of  discrimina- 
tions. 

3.  Age  per  se  is  not  a  significant  correlate  of  sensitivity  to 
discrimination.  Younger  Northern  Negroes  are  apparently  less 
sensitive  to  discrimination  than  is  generally  believed.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  types  of  experience  which  these  people  have 
or  have  not  had.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "35-44"  age  category 
evinced  the  highest  sensitivity  to  discrimination,  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  more  a  reflection  of  past  contacts  with 
the  more  flagrant  instances  of  discrimination  than  a  reflection  of 
age  differences.  Approximately  57  per  cent  of  this  category  were 
Southern  born  and  had  their  first  introduction  to  Negro-white 
relations  in  a  Southern  setting.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
ones  had  spent  one  or  more  years  in  the  South. 

4.  On  the  surface,  occupation  seems  to  he  a  significant  cor- 
relate of  sensitivity  to  discrimination.  The  higher  the  occupa- 
tional level,  the  lower  the  sensitivity  to  discrimination.  Here 
again,  however,  other  factors  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  more,  im- 
portance. It  may  well  be  that  those  persons  in  the  professions 
enjoy  a  relatively  high  degree  of  economic  security  and  therefore 
can  circumvent  or  avoid  those  situations  which  involve  flagrant 
discrimination.  It  has  been  suggested  also  that  upper  class 
Negroes  attempt  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  general 
Negro  community.^  There  is  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  middle  or  upper  class  whites.  If  these  ob- 
servations are  accurate,  it  would  follow  that  the  scores  as  re- 
corded reflected  a  class  bias  rather  than  an  occupational  bias  as 

-  Among  the  studies  which  indicated  this  is  the  American  Council  on 
Education  series  summarized  by  R.  L.  Sutherland  in  the  volume,  Color, 
Class  and  Personality. 
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such.  Of  course  there  is  the  counter  argument  that  the  two  are 
closely  related  and  cannot  be  considered  separately. 

One  other  observation  tends  to  substantiate  the  belief  that 
the  observed  differences  are  not  merely  functions  of  occupation. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  professionals  were  Northern  born  and 
reared.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  significant  factor  in  account- 
ing for  the  difference. 

5.  Generally  the  greater  the  number  of  years  schooling 
completed  the  less  the  sensitivity  to  discrimination.  The  score 
variations  of  the  different  categories  were  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant as  determined  by  the  critical  ratio  but  a  pattern  was 
reflected  which  seems  to  justify  the  above  conclusion.  It  may 
well  be  that  as  one  gets  more  and  more  schooling,  he  tends  to 
find  rationalizations  for  such  treatments  which  were  previously 
"unbearable."  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  more  edu- 
cated Negroes  are  more  able  to  discriminate  between  the  de- 
grees of  their  sensitivity  than  the  less  educated. 

6.  The  one  variable  which  seems  to  be  most  directly  cor- 
related with  sensitivity  to  discrimination  is  the  place  of  one's 
early  exposure  to  Negro-white  relations.  Persons  whose  basic 
conditioning  was  acquired  in  the  South  or  who  spent  several 
years  in  the  South  tend  to  he  more  sensitive  to  discrimination 
than  those  persons  whose  conditioning  was  acquired  in  the 
North.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  construct  "dis- 
crimination" as  a  different  meaning  for  Southern  Negroes  than 
it  does  for  Northern  Negroes.  When  the  former  think  and  talk 
of  discrimination,  their  orientation  is  the  background  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  which  they  had  been  "victims"  of  discrimi- 
natory practices.  The  antagonisms  fostered  by  these  experiences 
are  reflected  in  their  verbalization  of  their  resentment  of  dis- 
crimination. It  may  well  be  that  such  verbalizations  or  record- 
ings of  their  attitudes  constitute  an  outlet  for  frustrations  occa- 
sioned by  these  experiences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Northern  Negro  tends  to  react  to 
"discrimination"  somewhat  abstractly.  For  the  most  part  his 
experiences  have  been  devoid  of  the  more  flagrant  types  of 
discrimination.  Consequently  his  sensitivity  will  reflect  an  in- 
tellectually  oriented   reaction   to    a   phenomenon.    Under    such 
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conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  a  high  degree  of  sensitivity  will 
be  evinced. 

7.  Finally,  the  Myrdal  Negro  rank  order  of  sensitivity  to 
discrimination  hypothesis  is  by  and  large  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  sensitivity  of  Negroes  in  Columbus,  Ohio  to  discrimina- 
tion. The  obtained  rank  order  differs  from  the  Myrdal  rank 
order  but  it  correlates  highly  with  it  (.77). 


Brewton  Berry 

THE  MYTH 

OF  THE  VANISHING  INDIAN 


Brewton  Berry  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
Race.  His  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations  has  won  an  im- 
portant prize  as  an  original  contribution  to  the  field. 
In  the  article  quoted  here,  Professor  Berry  brings  us  a 
factual  perspective  on  the  American  Indian  which  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some.  As  is  true  so  often,  this 
article  demonstrates  that  the  easy  common-sense  ques- 
tion may  require  a  much  more  complicated  answer  and 
one  with  more  equivocation  than  the  asker  usually 
realizes. 


.  .  .  Modern  scientists  are  finding,  however,  that  the  extinction 
of  primitives  and  underdeveloped  peoples  upon  contact  with 
European  civilization  is  not  as  universal  and  inevitable  as  we 
had  been  led  to  believe.  Consider  the  eflPects  of  such  contact  upon 
China,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  the  Philippines, 
where  population  has  grown  at  a  frightening  rate  subsequent  to 
contact  with  the  West.  Even  very  simple  societies,  such  as  those 
found  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  after  some  initial  reverses, 
soon  were  faced,  not  with  extinction,  but  with  problems  of  over- 
population. 

But  what  about  the  American  Indian?  Have  not  their  num- 
bers greatly  declined  since  1492? 

Not  if  you  consider  Latin  America.  The  population  of 
Mexico  is  estimated  to  have  been  3,000,000  at  the  time  of  Cortez. 
Today  there  are  6,000,000  Indians,  and  at  least  another  15,000,- 

*  From  Brewton  Berry,  "The  Myth  of  the  Vanishing  Indian,"  Phijlon 
(Spring,  1960),  pp.  53-57.  Used  by  permission. 
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000  in  whom  the  element  of  Indian  blood  is  very  great.  South 
America  is  thought  to  have  been  the  home  of  some  9,000,000 
Indians  when  the  Europeans  began  to  arrive.  Today  the  Indian 
population  exceeds  11,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of 
part-Indian  mestizos. 

Then  what  about  the  United  States?  Has  not  the  Indian 
population  here  been  dealt  a  shattering  blow? 

The  statistics  usually  quoted  would  indeed  so  indicate. 
There  were  probably  800,000  Indians  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  discovery.  By  1800  their  numbers 
were  down  to  600,000.  Smallpox,  tuberculosis,  massacres,  and 
general  dissipation  took  heavy  tolls  until  the  Indian  population 
reached  a  low  point  of  about  250,000  in  1850,  and  there  it  re- 
mained for  some  fifty  years.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
however,  it  began  to  rise.  The  1910  census  reported  266,000  In- 
dians, the  1940  census  334,000,  and  in  1950  there  were  342,226. 
The  Indian,  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  was  indeed  on  his  way 
to  oblivion,  but  is  currently  staging  a  comeback,  though  he  still 
has  far  to  go  to  regain  the  numerical  position  he  formerly  held. 

There  are,  however,  two  major  reasons— and  some  minor 
ones— why  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  definition 
of  an  Indian.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  instructs  its  enumerators 
to  return  as  an  Indian  "full-blooded  Indians,  and  persons  of 
mixed  white  and  Indian  blood  if  they  are  enrolled  on  an  Indian 
reservation  or  agency  roll.  .  .  .  Also  persons  of  mixed  Indian 
blood  if  the  proportion  of  Indian  blood  is  one-fourth  or  more, 
or  if  they  are  regarded  as  Indians  in  the  community." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  uses  different  criteria.  It  in- 
cludes on  its  rolls  only  those  persons  entitled  to  the  services  of 
the  Bureau,  and  these  have  changed  from  time  to  time  with 
shifts  in  policy.  Accordingly,  these  two  federal  agencies  in- 
variably find  themselves  at  odds.  For  instance,  the  1930  census 
reported  332,397  Indians,  while  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
counted  350,541  in  the  same  year.  Finally,  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service,  which  also  has  a  responsibility  to  the  Indian  population, 
uses  still  a  different  definition  to  fit  its  peculiar  interests. 

Obviously,  then,  the  term  "Indian"  nowadays  has  very  little 
relation  to  racial  purity.  Under  jhe  effects  of  different  laws  the 
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same  individual  may  be  counted  as  Indian  for  some  purposes 
and  non-Indian  for  others.  Officially  classified  as  Indians  are 
many  persons  whose  ancestry  is  largely  that  of  other  races. 
Individuals  with  as  little  as  one  two-hundred  and  fifty-sixth 
part  Indian  blood  have  been  includsd  in  allotments  of  tribal 
lands.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  whose  degree  of  Indian 
blood  is  considerable,  but  who  are  going,  by  preference  or 
otherwise,  as  either  white  or  Negro. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  J.  Nixon  Hadley,  who  has  served  in 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  proposed  that  an  individual,  to  be  classified  as  an  Indian 
in  the  United  States,  ought  to  satisfy  at  least  three  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (1)  enrollment  with  an  organized  tribal  group 
or  on  a  reservation  census  roll;  (2)  general  recognition  as  an 
Indian  by  the  members  of  the  local  community;  (3)  ability  to 
speak  an  Indian  language;  (4)  retention  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  Indian  culture,  such  as  knowledge  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts,  techniques  of  agriculture  and  hunting,  participation  in 
Indian  ceremonies,  etc.;  (5)  ownership  of  restricted  property; 
(6)  residence  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

Dr.  Hadley's  proposal,  whatever  its  merit,  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  definition  of  an  Indian 
is  quite  vague,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  other  Ameri- 
can countries  as  well.  Accordingly,  population  figures  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Even  so,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  In- 
dians are  fewer  in  number  than  they  were  in  1492.  This  would 
be  true  (in  Latin  America,  but  not  in  the  United  States)  even 
if  we  counted  as  Indians  only  the  full-bloods.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  followed  the  same  practice  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
that  we  do  with  the  Negro  (namely,  "one  drop  of  Negro  blood 
makes  one  a  Negro"),  the  number  of  Indians  today  would  run 
into  the  tens  of  millions.  But  whatever  the  criteria,  be  they 
broad  or  narrow,  it  can  safely  be  maintained  that  the  Indian 
is  by  no  means  a  vanishing  race. 
{/  A  second  reason  for  doubting  that  the  dire  predictions  of 
"the  red  man's  doom  have,  or  ever  will,  come  to  pass  is  that  there 
are,  throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  hundreds  of  com- 
munities of  people  who  point— sometimes  with  pride,  but  not 
always— to  their  Indian  ancestry,  but  who  are  counted  as  Indians 
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neither  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  nor  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  nor  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Service.  For  that  matter, 
their  claim  is  received  with  some  skepticism  and  amusement 
even  by  their  white  and  Negro  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  the 
tradition  of  Indian  ancestry  has  persisted  among  them  these 
many  years,  their  racial  features  lend  a  measure  of  credibility 
to  their  claim,  and  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  either 
impostors  or  dreamers. 

These  folk,  whether  or  not  they  be  Indians  as  they  claim,  are 
indeed  America's  outcastes.  They,  more  than  other  class,  might 
properly  be  called  "forgotten  men."  They  live  their  lives  in  a 
racial  limbo— not  quite  white,  not  quite  Negro,  and  not  quite 
Indian.  They  are  ignored,  derided,  rejected,  tolerated. 

Once  in  a  great  while  they  have  their  day.  They  step— or  are 
pushed— into  the  limelight.  This  happened  on  January  18,  1958. 

On  that  evening,  near  the  town  of  Maxton,  in  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina,  there  was  waged  the  strangest  battle 
in  all  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

A  hundred  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  gathered  for 
a  rally.  Its  purpose,  well  advertised  in  advance,  was  simply  to 
remind  the  thirty  thousand  Lumbee  Indians  living  in  that  vi- 
cinity that  they  had  better  watch  their  step.  It  was  feared  that 
they  might  be  "forgetting  their  place."  One  Indian  woman, 
perish  the  thought,  had  been  dating  a  white  man!  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  an  Indian  family  had  moved  into  a  white  resi- 
dential neighborhood.  The  Knights,  ever  alert  to  such  im- 
proprieties, had  promptly  burned  crosses  in  the  presence  of  the 
offenders.  The  situation,  however,  demanded  sterner  measures, 
and  hence  the  rally. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Klansmen  began  to  assemble,  shotguns 
in  hand.  The  Grand  Wizard  was  present  in  full  regalia.  A  huge 
banner  emblazoned  with  the  letters  KKK  was  unfurled.  A  public 
address  system  was  installed,  and  above  the  microphone  there 
flickered  a  single  electric  light  bulb.  There  were  frequent  flashes 
from  the  cameras  of  newsmen. 

Across  the  road  some  five  hundred  Lumbees  had  gathered, 
also  bearing  arms.  Except  for  their  pungent  jibes  and  raucous 
hoots,  they  were  calm  and  orderly.  The  Klansmen  ignored 
them. 
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At  a  given  signal  the  Indians  fanned  out  and  crossed  the 
highway,  shouting  war  cries  and  firing  into  the  air.  The  Klans- 
men  dropped  their  guns  and  made  for  their  cars,  leaving  all 
their  paraphernalia  behind.  The  Indians  smashed  the  loud 
speaker,  proudly  grabbed  the  Klan  banner,  and  bore  aloft  the 
rag-draped  cross  which  the  Klansmen,  in  their  haste,  had  failed 
to  set  afire. 

At  this  moment  sixteen  members  of  the  highway  patrol  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  escorted  the  terrified  Klansmen  to  safety, 
and  proceeded  to  disarm  the  Indians,  who  offered  them  no 
resistance. 

No  one  was  seriously  hurt,  despite  the  thousands  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  that  had  been  discharged.  Four  persons  were 
slightly  nicked  by  bullets,  including  one  enterprising  television 
cameraman.  Only  one  arrest  was  made— a  Klansman,  who  was 
charged  with  drunkenness. 

The  whole  affair  lasted  barely  thirty  minutes. 

The  Indians  then  proceeded  to  stage  their  own  rally. 
They  marched  triumphantly  from  the  field  of  battle,  bearing 
their  spoils.  They  set  fire  to  the  cross,  had  their  pictures  taken 
with  the  Klan  banner,  and  hanged  the  Grand  Wizard  in  effigy. 
They  had  a  roaring  good  time. 

Next  day  the  newspapers  across  the  country  headlined  the 
rollicking  incident.  Reporters,  newscasters,  and  columnists  en- 
joyed a  field  day.  "It  seemed  the  Klan  had  just  taken  on  too 
many  Indians,"  said  Life.  "Look  who's  biting  the  dust!  Pale- 
faces!" wrote  Inez  Robb.  "I  am  kind  of  proud  of  my  Lumbee 
friends  for  busting  up  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  rally,"  began  the  syndi- 
cated column  of  Robert  C.  Ruark. 

There  is  only  one  disturbing  fact,  however.  The  United 
States  Census  for  1950  reports  no  Indians  living  in  Robeson 
County,  North  Carolina.  How  could  they  have  missed  these 
thirty  thousand  spirited  braves,  squaws,  and  papooses? 

The  Lumbees  are  but  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  groups  of 
"quasi-Indians"  (some  would  say  "pseudo")  to  be  found  living 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  They  are  not  typical,  however,  for 
they  are  more  numerous  and  more  prosperous  than  the  others. 

Tennessee  has  its  Melungeons,  West  Virginia  its  Guineas, 
Ohio  its  Carmel  Indians,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  their  Jack- 
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son  Whites,  Pennsylvania  its  Pools,  Maryland  its  Wesorts,  Dela- 
ware its  Moors  and  Nanticokes,  Virginia  its  Ramps  and  Issues, 
South  Carolina  its  Brass  Ankles,  Alabama  its  Cajuns,  and 
Louisiana  its  Sabines  and  Red  Bones.  Their  numbers  have  been 
estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand. 

Poor,  isolated,  and  pathetic,  these  "racial  orphans"  eke  out 
a  precarious  existence.  Their  Indian  blood  has  been  diluted 
with  that  of  the  white— and,  in  many  instances,  the  Negro. 
They  have  forgotten  their  Indian  tongue,  cast  oflF  their  Indian 
culture,  and  failed  to  remember  their  tribal  identification.  What 
is  worse,  they  have  in  most  cases  lost  even  their  pride  in  Indian 
ancestry. 

But  they  have  not  vanished! 


William  F.  Oghurn 

TECHNOLOGICAL  TRENDS 
AND  NATIONAL  POLICY  * 


And  always  there  are  "things'— not  only  things  which 
exist  in  the  realm  of  nature  like  rivers  and  blizzards,  hut 
things  that  man  makes.  There  is  a  cultural  landscape  as 
well  as  a  geographic  one  and  it  changes  far  more 
rapidly  and  far  more  dramatically.  William  F.  Oghurn, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  a  lifelong  student  of  tech- 
nology. His  published  works  on  the  effects  of  invention 
are  highly  respected,  and  some  of  his  phrases  and 
theories  are  central  to  the  thinking  of  most  students  of 
technology  and  social  change.  We  end  with  this  excerpt 
not  with  any  intention  to  deny  the  significance  of  ideo- 
logical sources  in  the  shaping  of  social  change,  but  rather 
to  document  the  fact  that  the  dynamics  of  technology 
must  never  be  ignored  as  the  prime  shapers  of  human 
destiny  in  the  twentieth  century. 


An  invention  usually  affects  first  the  persons  using  it  directly. 
If  it  be  a  producer's  goods  such  as  a  farm  tractor,  it  means  at 
once  the  replacement  of  horses  or  mules,  the  purchasing  of  gaso- 
line, and  changes  in  various  other  farm  practices.  If  it  be  a  con- 
sumer's goods  such  as  an  air  conditioning  unit  in  a  home,  it 
affects  the  construction  and  use  of  the  house,  but  of  course  the 
units  must  be  fabricated  and  hence,  for  that  purpose,  factories 
must  be  created,  marketing  machinery  set  up,  etc.  All  such  re- 

*  From  William  F.  Ogburn,  Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy, 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Technology  to  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee (Washington,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1937),  pp.  9-10 
(Italics  by  the  editors). 
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suits  are  called  the  primary  influences  of  the  new  technology. 

These  primary  eflFects  may  flow  out  in  different  directions. 
Thus  the  X-ray  is  used  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  in  medicine 
and  in  dentistry.  At  the  same  time  it  is  used  in  therapy  as  in 
the  treatment  of  endocrine  glands.  It  is  also  used  in  industry 
to  detect  minute  flaws  in  the  interior  of  steel  castings  or  other 
solid  objects.  Indeed,  manufacturers  of  the  X-ray  apparatus 
have  noted  some  sixty  different  uses  of  the  X-ray. 

Similarly  there  are  many  different  influences  of  radio.  Some 
150  were  reported  in  the  study  of  inventions  in  Recent  Social 
Trends.  Radio  waves  are  used  in  guiding  ships  to  port,  as  danger 
signals  when  a  navigator  is  in  distress,  in  flying  airplanes,  in 
program  broadcasting,  in  point-to-point  telephoning,  in  medi- 
cine, and  in  exterminating  parasites. 

These  primary  effects  are  not  all  exerted  at  once.  Just  as  it 
sometimes  requires  30  or  40  inventors  working  over  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  to  evolve  a  complex  major  invention,  and  just  as  it 
may  require  hundreds  of  thousands  of  improvements  spread  out 
over  time  after  the  invention  has  been  produced;  so  it  requires 
a  long  time  for  the  various  uses  of  an  invention  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  phonograph  was  early  used  for  recording  dictation. 
Only  later  did  it  evolve  into  a  musical  instrument.  Indeed,  Edi- 
son, the  inventor,  did  not  think  much  of  the  possibility  for  the 
phonograph  as  a  musical  instrument,  but  thought  it  might 
have  some  use  as  a  toy,  and  for  recording  the  last  words  of 
dying  persons.  One  does  not  yet  know  what  may  be  the  possible 
uses  of  the  cathode  ray. 

Each  of  these  primary  effects  may,  in  turn,  produce  deriva- 
tive effects.  Thus,  as  the  tractor  replaces  animals  on  the  farms 
there  follows  as  a  derivative  influence  less  need  for  horse  feed, 
which  means  that  the  land  used  for  growing  such  feed  is  turned 
to  other  uses.  This  is  a  secondary  effect.  As  land  formerly  used 
for  stock  feed  yields  other  crops,  the  quantity  is  increased  of 
other  agricultural  products,  which  tends  to  lower  their  prices. 
These  lower  prices  are,  in  turn,  mirrored  in  land  values,  perhaps 
in  demands  for  tariff  protection.  Thus,  these  various  derivative 
influences  occasion  effects  secondary,  tertiary,  and  so  on.  Each 
effect  follows  the  other  much  like  links  in  a  chain,  except  that 
the  succeeding  derivative  effects  become  smaller  and  smaller 
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in  influence.  The  effect  of  the  tractor  on  lobbying  for  a  higher 
tariff  is  very  shght  in  comparison  with  other  forces.  A  derivative 
effect  in  another  direction  is  the  stimulation  the  tractor  brings 
to  the  cooperative  movement  in  various  ways  but  especially  in 
the  purchase  of  gasoline. 

In  general,  the  first  primary  effect  of  an  invention  is  found 
in  (a)  the  economic  practices  of  production  and  (b)  in  the 
habits  of  the  consumers  using  the  finished  product.  The  economic 
organization  as  a  whole  may  be  the  secondary  influence  if  the 
technologies  concerned  are  important  ones.  Thus,  the  tractor 
has  the  influence  of  making  farms  larger  because  on  the  smaller 
farms  a  tractor  will  not  pay.  Time  is  required  to  purchase  addi- 
tional land  and  to  consolidate  farms.  In  other  ways  tractors  in- 
fluence the  agricultural  economic  organization.  They  make  the 
adjustment  to  a  business  depression  more  difficult  than  in  the 
case  of  horses  and  mules,  for  in  a  depression  it  is  easier  to  raise 
feed  than  to  buy  gasoline.  The  tractor  also  moves  the  farmer 
a  bit  closer  toward  specialized  commercial  farming  as  con- 
trasted to  subsistence  farming.  Very  many  of  the  great  inven- 
tions following  the  so-called  Industrial  Revolution  have  been 
machines  affecting  industrial  and  economic  life,  namely,  gaso- 
line engines,  motors,  steamboats,  chemical  and  metallurgical 
inventions.  Very  often,  then,  the  first  great  social  institution 
affected  by  these  changes  has  been  the  economic  organization. 

Later  derivative  effects  impinge  on  other  social  institutions, 
such  as  family,  government,  church.  Thus,  the  great  economic 
changes  that  followed  the  power  inventions  modified  the  or- 
ganization of  the  family.  Women  went  to  work  outside  the  home. 
Children  were  employed  in  factories.  The  home  gradually  lost 
its  economic  functions.  The  father  ceased  to  be  much  of  an  em- 
ployer or  manager  of  household  labor,  at  least  in  cities  and 
towns.  There  followed  a  shift  of  authority  from  father  and  home 
to  industry  and  State.  In  cities,  homes  became  quite  limited  as 
to  space.  More  time  was  spent  outside  by  the  members  of  the 
family.  In  general,  then,  these  changes  in  industry  reacted  on 
the  family  life. 

In  a  similar  way  inventions  have  impinged  upon  govern- 
ment. In  some  industries  the  nature  of  invention  was  to  en- 
courage monopolistic  corporations  dealing  in  services  used  by 
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a  large  number  of  individuals  or  other  corporations.  Hence  gov- 
ernments took  on  regulatory  functions  as  in  the  case  of  the  public 
utilities.  Taxation  measures  shifted  from  general  property,  tariffs, 
and  excises  on  consumption  goods  to  taxes  on  personal  and 
corporate  incomes  and  on  inheritances.  In  many  other  ways  the 
government  was  forced  to  extend  its  functions,  as  in  the  case  of 
interstate  commerce.  City  governments,  especially,  had  to  as- 
sume many  more  activities  than  those  exercised  by  counties, 
where  wealth  was  produced  largely  on  farms  without  the  use  of 
power  machines. 

Thus,  the  great  inventions  which  first  changed  industry 
produced  derivative  effects  on  other  social  institutions,  such  as 
government  and  the  family.  Finally  these,  in  turn,  have  pro- 
duced still  another  derivative  effect  upon  social  views  and  po- 
litical philosophies.  The  attitude  toward  the  philosophy  of  laissez 
faire  eventually  undergoes  change  as  more  and  more  govern- 
mental services  are  demanded,  despite  professions  of  the  old 
faith  to  the  contrary.  The  philosophy  regarding  home  changes 
too.  It  is  not  so  clear  under  the  new  conditions  of  the  machine 
age  that  woman's  place  is  the  home  or  that  the  authority  of 
paternalism  in  the  family  is  exercised  as  wisely  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  Also  attitudes  toward  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  time  change,  with  city  conditions  and  repetitive 
labor  in  factories.  That  these  attitudes  are  so  slow  to  change  and 
are  often  near  the  last  of  the  derivative  effects  of  invention  may 
appear  surprising.  It  is  true  that  these  new  attitudes  always  ap- 
pear quite  early  with  some  few  advanced  individuals,  leaders, 
and  martyrs.  The  social  philosophies  of  the  mass  of  citizens  do 
not  change  so  early.  Observation  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
ideational  philosophies  hang  on,  become  subjects  of  reverence, 
and  are  in  general  the  last  to  change  in  any  large  way. 


EPILOGUE 


And  thus  perhaps  a  picture,  or  better  a  mosaic,  takes 
shape.  But  it  is  a  changing  one,  one  which  the  artist 
never  allows  the  craftsman  quite  to  finish.  The  configura- 
tion seen  each  day  is  imperceptibly  changed  for  the 
next.  If  one  could  be  absent  for  a  week  from  the  process, 
the  change  would  be  noticeable.  In  a  year  it  would  be 
striking.  In  a  decade  overwhelming.  Meanwhile,  every- 
one feels  he  "understands"  the  picture  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  But  inevitably  he  understands  it  as  it  was,  and 
not  as  it  is,  except  perhaps  for  that  small  group  who 
constantly  focus  on  it.  They  may  be  attuned  to  each 
change,  however  subtle  and  however  minute. 

We  would  like  to  claim,  by  analogy,  that  the  soci- 
ologist is  this  last  mentioned  man,  and  that  the  mosaic 
is  the  changing  American  society.  But  this,  we  feel, 
would  be  claiming  too  much.  If  there  is  anything  to  the 
analogy,  it  would  simply  be  that  the  sociologist  is  the 
one  who  strives  to  see  the  changes  in  their  incipient 
stages  and  to  diffuse  his  information  so  that  others  too 
may  know.  But,  of  course,  he,  too,  is  part  of  the  human 
menage  and  to  a  considerable,  even  if  lesser,  degree  also 
relies  upon  the  myths  which  are  fashioned  out  of  hopes 
and  incomplete  knowledge  and  too  great  a  trust  of  the 
past.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  sociologist  is  either 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  current  scene  or  the  best 
prognosticator  of  what  is  to  come.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  he  ought  to  be  and  that  he  might  be. 

And,  even  if  the  sociologist  is  best  able  to  see  the 
kind  of  world  which  is  emerging,  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant findings  will  constitute  for  him  a  cruel  irony:  in 
our  society  no  student  of  anything  automatically  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  control  practical  matters.  The  reali- 
ties of  power  in  our  society,  both  now  and  in  the  fore- 
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seeable  future,  are  such  that  overt  decision  and  change 
by  drift  will  probably  stem  from  other  sources.  This  is 
in  itself  inherently  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  it  needs 
to  be  said,  because  there  are  those  earnest  and  partly 
educated  students  of  sociology  who  too  naively  and  too 
hopefully  expect  more  from  sociologists  and  sociology 
than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect.  Possibly  this  may  all 
change  and  in  fact  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  (or 
merely  to  hope)  that  the  traditional  "distrust  of  the 
expert"  may,  along  with  other  ideological  debris,  be  dis- 
carded. In  any  event,  the  tendency  for  each  to  be  his 
own  expert  is  a  habit  of  mind  better  suited  to  our  past 
than  to  our  present  realities. 
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